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Abstract 


By the time the Australian men’s national soccer team, the Socceroos, had hosted and 
won the 2015 AFC Asian Cup, it had been accepted that the sport had entered the 
mainstream of Australian sporting culture. This move from the margins to the mainstream 
commenced with the implementation of Crawford Report (2003) and thus soccer’s 
Australian story was thereafter divided into two eras, pre-and post-Crawford. To this very 
day, what took place post-Crawford still reverberates, generating significant and heated 


debate, particularly related to the disenfranchisement of ethnic soccer clubs. 


This thesis seeks not to indulge those debates further or to offer a treatise, per se, of the 
issues confronting soccer and/or where it has succeeded or failed. Rather, it seeks to 
provide a theoretical explanation to how and why, not if, it became mainstream by 


interviewing the very people who made it happen. 


The frame and scope of this research reflects the two eras identified, pre-Crawford (before 
2003) and post-Crawford through to 2015. Therefore, this thesis sets out to understand 
the mechanisms which initially made the sport a peripheral one before then investigating 
the means — and power — by which this paradigm changed. This therefore meant adopting 
qualitative research utilising a purposive sample (N=22). This sample included three key 
protagonists, former Prime Minister John Howard, Frank Lowy and David Crawford as 
well as key funding stakeholders, sport administrators, media identities and television 


broadcast partners. 


The data generated from the powerful people interviewed was coded using thematic 
analysis as outlined by Braun and Clarke (2006). Weber’s (1948) Legitimacy Theory was 
used to inform the transformation from pre to post-Crawford. This theory holds that 
legitimacy is derived from three categories: charismatic, legal/rational or traditional 
legitimacy. Herein is the foundation for the theoretical understanding of the Australian 


soccer phenomenon presented in this PhD with publications. 


After an introductory section (including research questions, significance of the research, 
literature review, theoretical framework, methodology and ethical considerations) this 
Australian soccer story, then, is expounded by the following six peer-reviewed 
publications, which combine to explain the process of soccer’s original ostracism (de- 
legitimisation), the means and power by which it became a mainstream (legitimate) 


Australian sporting consideration and the reasons why this took place. 
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As a starting point, Paper One is presented as a historiography of Australian soccer studies 
and served to highlight not only the gap in the existing literature, but it also reinforces 
issues central to this thesis’ significance; that soccer studies have under-utilised 
theoretical analyses and that the academic focus on ethnicity has detracted from 


potentially establishing a more sophisticated understanding of Australian soccer. 


As this thesis is focused on how and why Australian soccer moved from illegitimacy to 
legitimacy, the starting point needs to be a better understanding of when it was initially 
marginalised. Therefore, Paper Two argues that the modern era simply reinforced 
soccer’s illegitimacy, something which had already occurred as a function of colonial 
power structures and influences in the nineteenth century. This paper suggests that it was 
class consciousness and not ethnicity that originally defined soccer’s marginal status in 
colonial Australia, a process that instead simultaneously sanctioned Rugby Union and 


Australian Rules football as the hegemonic codes. 


This marginalised status remained the norm for soccer in Australia until the early years 
of the twenty-first century and the impact of the Crawford Report (2003). Paper Three 
therefore is the centrepiece of the thesis because it provides understanding of the way, 
and reasons why, soccer was legitimised post-Crawford from the powerful people who 
made the decisions affecting the sport. It identified four key legitimising mechanisms: 
Federal Government intervention; the recruitment of corporate and community leader 
Frank Lowy to lead the restructure; the implementation of credible governance and 


structure; and leveraging soccer’s traditional popularity. 


Whilst Paper Three provided the critical insights from the key players, Paper Four 
examines the theoretical framework, Weber’s (1948) Legitimacy Theory, which provides 
the research’s theoretical sensitivity. This paper delves more deeply into the background 
of this theory, how it applies to the data and, more specifically, how it informs soccer’s 
transformations. It reports on how the three legitimacy types (charismatic, legal/rational 
and traditional) are reflected in the data. It explains soccer’s legitimisation as being a 
function of the Federal Government’s intervention (legal/rational), the impact of 
recruiting Frank Lowy (charismatic) and the harnessing of soccer’s intergenerational 


growth, popularity and participation levels (traditional). 


One of the enduring mysteries for academics has been grappling with Australia’s 


anglophile tendencies but simultaneous rejection of Britain’s most significant sporting 
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export. This thesis has theorised about why this has been so in the Australian context. To 
view Australian through another lens, however, Paper Five then compared Australia with 
another former British colony that had also marginalised soccer, the USA. The 
comparison served to outline the similarities and further clarify that Australia’s 
relationship with soccer isn’t especially idiosyncratic or isolated or that it’s just the way 
Australians are. Synthesising this comparison highlights that Australia wasn’t alone in its 
rejection of soccer and that soccer’s experience in both was not a matter of happenstance 


but of similar systemic, societal impulses and legitimisation mechanisms. 


Finally, this thesis needed to ascertain the national importance of soccer’s legitimisation. 
Of the many themes that appeared in the data, the rise of China (and Asia generally) — 
Australia’s largest trading partner and the region’s major geo-political influence — meant 
that Australia needed to source relevant means of engagement. The participants noted that 
sport provides one way to connect, and China had clearly declared its intention to pursue 
and develop soccer. Therefore, this final paper investigated China’s embrace of soccer 


and how Australia has responded. 


The last section of this thesis, entitled Conclusions and Reflections, includes a discussion, 
summary of the published papers, revisitation of the research questions, theory-driven 
reflections, methodological insights, limitations of the research, future directions of 


research and concluding remarks. 
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of a governing body from each of Australia’s states and territories. 
It established the A-League in 2005. 

FIFA FIFA (Fédération Internationale de Football Association) is the 
international governing body of soccer. 

Independent ICAC is an independent organisation established to protect the 

Commission public interest, prevent breaches of public trust and guide the 

Against conduct of public officials. 

Corruption 

Independent In 2003 the Federal Government commissioned a review of football 

Soccer Review | in Australia. The ISRC report became known as The Crawford 

Committee Report. 

Labor Contraction of Australian Labor Party, a political party representing 
the union movement and the “progressive” side of politics. Labor 
and Liberal embody the duopoly of Australia’s adversarial party- 
political system. 

Liberal Contraction of the Liberal Party of Australia, a political party 
representing the conservative side of politics. Labor and Liberal 
embody the duopoly of Australia’s adversarial party-political 
system. 

Matildas Moniker of the women’s national football team of Australia. 

National Rugby | The National Rugby League is the premier league of rugby league 

League football in Australia and New Zealand. 


National Soccer 


The National Soccer League (NSL) was Australia’s premier 


League football league from 1977 to 2004. 

Oceania The governing body of football in the Pacific region. It is the 
Football smallest of FIFA’s six continental confederations. Australia left the 
Confederation | OFC to join the AFC in 2006. 

Professional The professional footballers’ union in Australia. 

Footballers 


Association 
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Purposive 
Sampling 


Purposive sampling is a non-probability sampling method where the 
researcher uses their own judgment when choosing individuals to 
participate in the study. It is often used when a diverse sample, or 
diverse opinion of experts is necessary to the research. 


Rugby Union 


The first of the two “rugby” games to be codified. The first 
Australian organising body for Rugby Union was formed in 1874 
and was called the Southern Rugby Union, where “southern” is a 
reference of relativity to the sport’s British origins. 


Rugby League 


Rugby League began in Australian in 1907, as a professional 
offshoot or breakaway from Rugby Union, with other modifications 
to the Rugby Union game. 


Semi- 
structured 
interview 


A semi-structured interview is a strategy where the researcher asks 
the interviewees a series of predetermined but open-ended 
questions, which allows for no fixed range of responses for each 
question. 


Soccer 


Association Football, as it was codified in 1863, is also commonly 
called soccer. 


Soccer 
Australia 


The governing body for soccer in Australia — until replaced by FFA. 


Socceroos 


The Socceroos is the moniker of the national men’s football team of 
Australia. 


Thematic 
Analysis 


Thematic analysis is the process of identifying themes within 
qualitative data. This thesis uses research following Braun and 
Clarke’s (2006) six-step process for thematic analysis in social 
sciences: the researcher “familiarised’” themselves with the data; 
systematically coded the data to generate “general initial codes”; 
established “potential themes” through the negotiation of similar 
and overlapping codes; reviewed the potential themes against the 
coded data; defined and named each theme to clearly outline the 
theme’s central concept; and lastly, reported the story the data tells 
across the themes. 


Wallabies 


The motif and moniker of the Australian men’s national Rugby 
Union team. 


Westfield 


Westfield is the company founded by former FFA Chairman, Sir 
Frank Lowy. Westfield grew to become the largest retail property 
company in the world. 


W-League 


The top-level domestic competition for females in Australia, 
established in 2008. 


World Cup 


The World Cup is the quadrennial world championship for national 
soccer teams and is administered by FIFA. It is the largest sporting 
event in the world. 
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Section A: Background Information 


Nomenclature 


For the purposes of this thesis and for the avoidance of any doubt, this thesis will use the 
term “soccer” when discussing the sport represented by FIFA and administered in 
Australia by Football Federation Australia and as the code of football played in the A- 


League. 


A longstanding debate in Australian sport has been the proprietorial rights claimed by 
different codes to the name “football”. It is a debate that transcends the mere semantic 
and reaches deeply into the historical-sociological nexus and is one that is at least partially 
emblematic of soccer’s Australian struggle. Moreover, even across different Australian 
jurisdictions, football is not a universal reference. For example, a straw poll about football 
would yield a different response from people in Melbourne (AFL) compared to Sydney 
(NRL). Indeed, international travel experience informs that overseas, folk link Australia 
and football with Rugby (Union), that is if they make any link at all. Overseas fans are 
always keen to indulge a conversation about football after first clarifying that the football 


discussion is of the soccer kind. 


As soccer moved into the mainstream of Australian sports culture, so too did it assert its 
intention to re-brand itself from soccer to football. A reclamation, as it were. The response 
from institutional Australia has largely been accommodating and is, of itself, some sort 
of measure of the barriers that have been broken down. For example, many major 
metropolitan newspapers now organise their coverage of the sport under the football sub- 
heading, and other media outlets increasingly introduce and comment on football 
(meaning soccer) news stories. Nevertheless, whilst football is increasingly used and, 
importantly, understood as the reference to soccer, there are many instances where this 
acceptance is little more than a veneer or a functionality. As a result, the fiery debate 


around nomenclature continues. 


Two newspaper articles perfectly depict the competing and polarised views. Sharwood 
(2014) writing for The Advertiser and under the headline “Six bootiful reasons to call it soccer, 
not football” skewers the movement to unilaterally re-name soccer as football. The author 
notes that most media mastheads, including “this news organisation uses the word 
football, not soccer” as well as declaring that “we are not round ball haters. Quite the 
opposite, in fact”. That these disclaimers need to be made is indicative of the intensity of 


this debate. Subsequently, the author outlines the six reasons to leave soccer, as soccer, 


noting its use by international stars of the game, its validation by international networks 
and organisations, that soccer as a contraction of Association Football is actually an 
historically respectful term, but mostly because the name clearly delineates it from other 


football games played in Australia. 


However, Foster (2010), in the Sydney Morning Herald and under the heading “Why it’s 
called Football, not soccer”, clearly articulates the alternative case for calling soccer, 
football. Changing the name, the author argues, is a recognition of the power of language, 
a connoting of respect for the game’s internationality and as a derivative of this, 
Australia’s multicultural makeup. Soccer is, paraphrasing the commentary of this article, 
a term of cultural oppression and re-naming the sport as football is a mechanism to free 
the sport and its followers from this oppression. Soccer’s breaking away from its 
illegitimate (or culturally oppressed) past tells a related story and is the focus of this 


thesis. 


In reflection of this, one might assume that this thesis would adopt the football sobriquet, 
to align the content of this thesis with soccer’s broader movement into legitimisation, and 
as a comment on such. However, this thesis is not about evaluating the legitimisation 
process as much as it is about understanding why and how and by whom it happened. In 
the hotly contested space that is football nomenclature, I find myself to be comfortably 
bilingual. However, I most certainly bristle when establishment, hegemonic sports insist 


that soccer can never be called football. 


Even in this brief discussion, the fluidity between referencing soccer as football and vice 
versa reveals the clear potential for confusion. Therefore, the decision hereafter to employ 
soccer is made purely for the avoidance of any confusion or doubt. However offensive 
some in the community find the term, there can be no doubt that they know which sport 
is being discussed when it is used. In particular, the international audience that this work 
can potentially reach will presumably also appreciate the clarity of the message that 
emanates from the decision. For this work at least, the football game first codified at 
London’s Freemason’s Tavern in 1863 as Association Football, whose international 
governing body is Fédération Internationale de Football Association and Australian 
national governing body is Football Federation Australia, will hereafter be referred to as 


soccer. 


Introduction 


In the Australian lexicon there have been various descriptions of the status of soccer, both 
historical and contemporaneous, including but not limited to niche, marquee/non- 
marquee, ostracised, outcast, “un-Australian”, peripheral, ostracised, marginal or 
mainstream/non-mainstream. All epithets serve, at least in some way, to describe 
historically the place of soccer in Australia. Syson (2009) described Australian soccer’s 
historical and contemporary issue as being one of legitimacy. This research focussed on 
the key construct of legitimacy and how soccer’s Australian history pivots around this 
key consideration and therefore sought to move the discussion from a description of 


legitimacy to a theoretical understanding of it. 


Australian soccer’s transformation into the mainstream began in 2003, with the 
Independent Soccer Review Committee (Crawford, 2003), commissioned and sponsored 
by the Federal Government (and known as “The Crawford Report’), tabled its report into 
Australian soccer’s governance and structure. It has been acknowledged, across the 
spectrum of academic as well as other interests, that its implementation and impact has 


divided Australian soccer’s experience into pre and post-Crawford eras. 


For the soccer community, interested on-lookers and soccer/sport academics, the post- 
Crawford period had four main focusses, or reference points, or headline considerations. 
These were, in no particular order, the euthanising of the National Soccer League (the last 
match of which was played in 2004), the establishment of the A-League in 2005, the 
move from into the Asian Football Confederation (in 2006) from its former membership 
of Oceania, and the qualifications (2006, 2010, 2014) for the FIFA World Cup Finals by 


the men’s national team, the Socceroos. 
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The NSL came to present a gloomy picture of soccer, and as shown by government reports 
referenced in this thesis, was insolvent and politically riven. Gorman (2017) portrayed 


the NSL landscape thus: 


On the third weekend of September 2002, Australia’s oldest national 
sporting competition kicked off in a state of sever distress. For its 26 seasons, 
the National Soccer League had mounting debts, an uninterested broadcast 
partner and no major sponsor. Player wages had been cut by dying, debt- 
ridden clubs, and more than 100 Australian players had deserted the league 


to play abroad. None of the six matches in the opening round drew a crowd 


of more than 7000 people, with the average attendance only marginally 


higher than that of the very first round back in 1977. (pp. 254-255) 


As part of the post-Crawford transformation, the NSL was replaced by the A-League, a 
new, corporatised competition comprised of start-up clubs or franchises combined with 
extant NSL clubs, including Perth Glory, Adelaide United, Newcastle United Jets (Solly, 
2004). As will be noted later, Queensland Roar, another A-League foundation club, also 
had NSL history but it had earlier been replaced in that competition by Brisbane Strikers 
(Gorman, 2017). Arguably, the dissolution of the NSL and the creation of the A-League 
has been simultaneously the most contentious and most notable of the period for this 
research. The move into Asia has largely been welcomed and opened many opportunities 
for soccer. Meanwhile, the Socceroos success in qualifying for consecutive World Cup 
Finals had summarily dealt with soccer’s open sore; its apparently congenital inability to 
qualify for the event, except for the lone pre-Crawford appearance in 1974. Former 
Socceroo Captain, Johnny Warren even recalled the bizarre tale of the southern African 
witch doctor’s alleged curse on the Socceroos following a World Cup qualifier in 
Mozambique in November 1969 (Warren, Whittington and Harper, 2002), a legacy that 
had lingered long. 


Then, in January 2015, after a decade of post-Crawford developments, Australia hosted 
and won the men’s AFC Asian Cup. This was the most significant triumph for Australian 
soccer in its history, even given the consecutive qualifications for the FIFA World Cup 
Finals (2006, 2010, 2014), which for so long were Australian soccer’s Holy Grail (Fink, 
2007: Hay & Joel, 2007; Hay & Murray, 2014). To place this tournament in a broader 
context Fairley, Lovegrove and Brown (2016) stated that the 2015 AFC Asian Cup was 
“touted as one of the most significant sports events to be hosted by Australia since the 
2000 Sydney Olympic Games” (p. 466). As a reflection of the size and importance of the 
tournament, also in attendance at the trophy presentation were the President of FIFA 
Joseph “Sepp” Blatter, the President of the AFC Shaikh Salman Bin Ebrahim AI Khalifa, 
as well as FFA Chairman Frank Lowy). 


Figure 1: Captain Mile Jedinak, Australian men’s national team, the Socceroos, holding the 
Asian Cup in 2015. 


Figure 2: Either side of Socceroo captain, Mile Jedinak (centre, with trophy) for the 2015 Asian 
Cup presentation are three key officials; FIFA President Joseph “Sepp” Blatter (left), AFC 
President Shaikh Salman Bin Ebrahim Al Khalifa (bottom, right of trophy holder) and FFA 
Chairman Frank Lowy (bottom far right). 


In the decade or so leading up to this event, soccer in Australia enjoyed significant growth 
across a host of indicators. Whilst Mosely (1987) first noted that grassroots participation 
for soccer had been an ongoing strength compared with other football codes, post- 
Crawford soccer’s participation had boomed, such it now was the most played football 
game in Australia, and according to Morgan (2015a) had more participants than the other 
football games combined. Further, Morgan (2015b), heralded the fact that girls’ soccer 
participation had passed that of netball, hitherto unchallenged as the behemoth of girls’ 
sport. Men’s elite level soccer had greater commercial support, including broadcast rights, 
and boasted annual increases in match attendances and television viewers whilst also 
becoming the most popular of the football codes at the participant level (Rowe & 
Gilmour, 2009). Hallinan and Hughson (2009) also outlined the significant government 
funding made available to develop soccer. As noted, this progress has been marked by 
the formal integration into and membership of the Asian Football Confederation in 2006 
(Collett, 2005). Pajic (2013) wrote of the implementation of a fully professional men’s 
domestic club competition, a women’s national league, consecutive FIFA World Cup 
qualification for the men’s national team in 2006, 2010, 2014. The women’s national 
team, the Matildas, also enjoyed the success of winning the Asian Cup in 2010 (AAP, 
2010). All this reflected soccer’s surging performance. And finally, the crowning moment 
for the sport arrived, when in January 2015 at Sydney’s Olympic Stadium, the sold-out 
stadium and record television audience witnessed Australia defeat the Korea Republic in 
the final of the Asian Cup (Maasdorp, 2015). The celebrations commenced in earnest as 


the trophy was accepted by the team’s captain, Mile Jedinak. 


The success of the 2015 tournament became a story that reached even beyond Australia 
and the momentousness of the Socceroos’ achievement extended beyond Asia’s 
boundaries. This was evidenced by Duerden (2015), writing for The New York Times, and 
quoting the response of the AFC President to the impact of the tournament, that it “has 
been tremendous. Filled with quality and excitement, it was a fantastic festival of football 
that the whole of Asia can be proud of”. Publicity and exposure were only part of the 
event’s success. Fairley, Lovegrove and Brown (2016) outlined the impacts with regards 


to tourism, trade and investment, multicultural engagement and leveraging opportunities. 


The success was further revealed almost one year after the Asian Cup. Australasian 
Leisure Management (2016) also detailed the success of the Asian Cup by noting the 


average attendances of 20, 000 per game as being the best in the tournament’s history. 


The tournament delivered an $81 million economic impact and $7.3 million boost to 
Australia’s GDP, driven in part by $43.2 million, which was attributable to international 
visitation for the competition. Further, local soccer participation was reported to be 
boosted by 20%. According to Australasian Leisure Management (2016) the 2015 Asian 


Cup was considered the most successful in the tournament’s history. 


Then, in May 2015, FFA released its strategic document that sought to capitalise and 
consolidate soccer’s ascendant position. In it, FFA Chairman Frank Lowy stated that 
soccer “is now part of the mainstream of our society in a way that is tangible and 


permanent” (Football Federation Australia, 2015, p. 5). 


However, as noted earlier, these halcyon moments and milestone achievements are not 
indicative of Australian soccer’s longitudinal historical experience. Where Frank Lowy 
declares soccer’s place as cemented in the mainstream of society, it wasn’t previously 
considered in such terms. Historically, soccer in Australia was marginalised and, on this 
point, the literature is unanimous. The notion that soccer had never “made it” and that 
there’s something “wrong” with the game seemed ubiquitous and was canvassed by the 


biographical work of Australian soccer legend, Johnny Warren (Warren et al., 2002). 


The career of Johnny Warren spanned the playing fields, where he was captain of the 
Socceroos in the 1960s and 70s, and into the sport’s administration and broadcast media 
until his death in 2004. He was Australian soccer’s first celebrity identity and his 
reputation, popularity and status provided him with access to all levels of the game and 
society, as well as positions on various game and government inquiries, including the 


Crawford Report (2003). 


The title and content of this biographical work, Sheilas, Wogs and Poofters (Warren et 
al., 2002), which is Australian pejorative slang for females, immigrants, and homosexual 
men entered the public discourse in 2002. In this same year, the 2002 FIFA World Cup 
Final, played between Brazil and Germany, was the most watched sporting event on 
Australian television in 2002 (Dale, 2005). This was a remarkable achievement for a 
tournament for which Australia failed to qualify, as it had done so every four years since 


1974. The irony of this confluence was not lost on many onlookers. 


This irony — the huge television audience for a marginalised sport purportedly for “second 
class citizens”, as asserted by Warren et al. (2002) — was succinctly summed up by a 


cartoon presented by famous Australian cartoonist, Bill Leak, whose work regularly 


appeared in The Australian, Australia’s only national newspaper. The cartoon invoked 
the title of the work by Warren et al. (2002), depicting the former media mogul who 
owned the Australian television network that telecast the 2002 FIFA World Cup Finals, 
receiving the tournament’s ratings report from his senior executive. This reflected the 
deep undercurrent in Australian sport — unrealised, or at least not acted upon, as it was at 
that stage by institutional Australia — that soccer was a sport of importance to many 
Australians. The game had a lot of numbers (participants) but it was missing something, 


and it always had done. 


MAKe UP 58% OF 
The POPULATION... 


nc eee eS 
/TTHouaar rr was At IT 1s-Bur THY >) 
[GAME FOR Seis, WOGS (iat fm 


AND POOF TERS... 


‘ 


Figure 3: Bill Leak’s cartoon was commissioned by Random House, Sydney, for the release of 
the second edition of Sheilas, Wogs and Poofters (Warren et al., 2002). 


Soon after, the Federal Government sponsored a review of soccer’s governance and 
structure. Crawford (2003) tabled 53 recommendations, which the government accepted, 
commencing a seismic restructure and re-positioning of soccer. The impacts of this 
intervention have been significant, such that soccer is now commonly referred to in “pre- 


Crawford” and “post-Crawford” terms. 


The central point of interest for this research is not whether soccer became mainstream, 
for that is now acknowledged. Neither is this a treatise of soccer’s performance and or 
the issues that it continues to confront and so does not set about establishing a 
measurement or appraisal of soccer’s successes and/or failures. This thesis seeks to 
understand why the mainstreaming process took place, when it did and how it was 


achieved. 


Whilst soccer might not have occupied focal-point space, sport otherwise is undoubtedly 


central to Australian culture. McKay, Lawrence, Miller and Rowe (2001) declared that: 


Sport is, without question, a key cultural institution in Australia. By every 
available measure, it is a significant component of Australian society — as 
pastime, industry, locus of political power, source of media content, subject 
of everyday speech, and marker of ethnic, racial, sexual and national 


identity. (p. 233) 


Even though studies of Australian sport is an area that has grown in recent decades, more 
is still required. Vital to earlier developments have been Cashman (1987) which set the 
scene by declaring that before 1977, Australia’s sports history was the domain of 
journalists and amateurs; he realised that the scope needed to broaden. Since, others have 
advocated similarly. In the 1970s Rowe, McKay and Lawrence (1977) continued on this 
theme, reflecting on the emergence of Australian sport sociology and the “skirmish” that 
then broke out with narrative history over the preferred theoretical and methodological 
approaches to sports analysis. Nauright (1999) weighed-in on the necessary diffusion of 
the fields of sports history and sociology asking that more sophisticated responses and 
understanding to contemporary phenomena be developed, including such things as 
globalisation, post-modernism etc. and the impacts on sport and culture. And a decade 
later, Adair (2009) was reflecting on the lack of broad progress, by noting that “in sum, a 
key problem with the state of Australian sports history is not simply a lack of theoretical 
or methodological vision, but also a need to systematically revisit historical archives 


documentary, visual and oral” (p. 423). 


But it must also be noted that the scholarship of other sports has been developed with 
comparatively greater theoretical considerations and sophistication. For example, 
scholarship of Australian Rules football has ventured into theoretical investigations of 


gender and feminism (Hess, 2000; Wedgewood, 2004; Waterhouse-Watson, 2007), class 
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and gender and gender identities in Melbourne’s football at the turn of the 20th century 
(Senyard, 1999). Cricket literature includes material on a variety of critical issues, 
including race and national identity (Gemmell, 2007), the intersection of race and cricket 
through the media (Farquharson & Marjoribanks, 2006), identity construction (Perera, 
2000), imperialism and class (Scalmer, 2007) and the opportunities and responsibilities 


in the international sphere for Australia through cricket (Stoddart, 2008). 


Meanwhile, efforts to understand Australian soccer’s experiences have attracted 
comparatively less breadth of research. Since the seminal work of Mosely (1987), soccer 
studies have remained largely focussed on ethnicity, where Hay (2011) still felt 


compelled to note: 


The overwhelming weight of academic historical writing on Association 
football in Australia since the 1970s has focused on the game through the 
prism of ethnicity. The ills of the game and its failure to become the 
dominant code of football, as it is in many countries, are regularly attributed 
to the many ways in which the game was or could be portrayed as a foreign 
import that brought non-Australian concerns onto the sporting field where 


they had no place. (p. 833) 


Whilst this body of literature is rich, deep and generated by passionate academic inquiry, 
the continually beating ethnicity drum has simultaneously dominated the discourse and 
inadequately engaged alternative explanations of the soccer phenomenon. This is despite 
the sport itself reaching considerable heights over the ensuing period, and particularly 
post-Crawford. Over a decade after soccer’s reforms began post-Crawford, the studies of 
Australian soccer were still recognised as ethnic territory, something reinforced by the 
international scholar Stephen Fielding who made this observation from his Canadian 
vantage point (Fielding, 2017). Amidst this domination, there did appear variant themes 
of investigation, including Syson (2009) which marked Australian soccer’s issue as being 


one of legitimacy. 


The inference that can be drawn is that, at one point, soccer wasn’t mainstream and 
operated outside the hegemonic sports culture. Considering this, soccer’s 21st century 
success creates the questions for this research as to when, why and how that transition 


occurred. 
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Therefore, this thesis investigated the legitimisation of soccer in Australia. It adopted 
Max Weber’s (1948) Legitimacy Theory to inform the research. Based on the qualitative 
data collected from semi-structured interviews with a purposive sample, the cohort of 
powerful and influential people who deliberated and acted upon soccer, Weber (1948) 
guided the explanation of how soccer became a legitimate (mainstream) part of Australian 
sports culture post-Crawford. In seeking to answer the research questions, this foundation 
then provided the platform, and reason, to compare Australia’s soccer experience with 
other countries, specifically ones that remain fringe players in the global soccer scene 


(Bandyopadhyay & Mallicks, 2013). 


This thesis sought to investigate soccer and explain the decade leading up to and including 
the 2015 Asian Cup Socceroos’ triumph. In so doing, it needed to first explore the pre- 
Crawford era and explain its illegitimacy. Therefore, this research proposed two things. 
Firstly, to apply a theoretical model, Weber’s (1948) Legitimacy Theory, to the 
Australian soccer phenomenon. Secondly, to explain soccer’s transition to mainstream 
Australian sport. In so doing, this research begins the process of extricating soccer from 
the unitary considerations, typecasting and descriptions of ethnicity and deliver on an 
enhanced understanding of the nuances and subtleties around the game in Australia that 
have determined its status. Also, by extension, this will provide a greater understanding 


of Australia in general. 
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Structure of the Thesis 


This thesis is a PhD by publication. It is divided into four clear sections (A — D). 


Section A is the background information to the research. This section includes 
nomenclature, introduction, structure of the thesis, the research questions, significance of 
the research, literature review, theoretical framework, research methodology and ethical 


considerations. 


Section B includes the six publications. Five were presented to ERA accredited peer- 
reviewed journals, four have been published and one is “in press”. One was published in 
a peer-reviewed, edited anthology. The publications have been reproduced here as they 
appear in the respective outlets. The “in press” article has been reproduced here and as 
per the specific stylistic requirement of the publication. This includes referencing styles 


other than APA. 


The papers are presented as individual chapters in this section and are ordered according 
to the narrative of the thesis, rather than as representing the chronology of their 
submission/acceptance/publication. Therefore, the papers are presented in the following 


chapter order. 


Chapter 1: Three Decades of Australian Soccer Historiography: From Ethnicity 
to Here and Beyond. This paper analysed the body of academic writing on Australian 
soccer, noting that soccer studies were generally under theorised and that ethnicity was 


an overtly dominant theme throughout. 


Chapter 2: Replicate or Repudiate — The Delegitimization of Soccer in Australia: 
1880-1914. This paper was an empirical historical and narrative analysis which set out 
the key period for soccer’s initial ostracism in the colonial period when games were first 
being organised and adopted. It also challenges the notion that this demarcation occurred 
along ethnic lines and that the initial discordance was a result of British class- 


consciousness. 


Chapter 3: From Bastard Child to a Place in Australia’s Sporting Family; The 
Federal Government’s Role in Repositioning Australian Soccer as a Legitimate, 
Mainstream Sport: A Qualitative Study. Following on from the two previous papers, 


the third paper presents the case for soccer’s legitimisation. This paper employed 
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qualitative methodology from data collected from interviewing the people who decided 
upon soccer’s transformation and secondary analysis that verified soccer’s new and 
improved status. The thematic analysis of the interviews was inductive and grounded by 
the theoretical sensitivities associated with Weber’s (1948) Legitimacy Theory. This 
paper ends by introducing soccer’s internationality as prime consideration for Australia 


and, therefore, linking to the final papers in this thesis. 


Chapter 4: The Legitimisation of Australian Soccer: A Theoretical Analysis. This 
paper focused on the theoretical apparatus used to inform this research. Following the 
thematic analysis there was a specific deductive review of the themes to examine if, and 


how, elements of Legitimacy Theory (Weber, 1948) were evident in the data. 


Chapter 5: Separated by Geography, Joined in Soccer: A Comparative Analysis 
of the Development of Soccer in the USA and Australia. This paper compared the 
experiences of the USA and Australia, being as two sophisticated sports cultures, former 
British colonies and the experience of soccer in both countries. This comparative analysis 
offered alternative insights and validating perspective on Australian soccer, articulating 


that the stall for soccer in both countries has been set by similar legitimacy mechanisms. 


Chapter 6: Will Xi Jinping’s China Football Dream Become Australia’s Football 
Nightmare? The last paper, also with an international comparative perspective, reflects 
upon soccer’s importance for Australia in geo-political terms, particularly in response to 
China’s legitimisation of its own soccer and its use as a tool of soft power. China, and 
Asia, were identified in the interview data as focal points for Australian soccer. After the 
significant breakthroughs of the post-Crawford Report process of legitimisation, this 
comparative analysis shows that more recently, Australia’s lethargic response to the 


soccer opportunity is potentially disadvantageous, in sporting and other terms. 


Section C provides a summation and reflective analysis of the research undertaken. This 
section includes a discussion, theoretical reflections and methodological insights, 
recommendations for future research, limitations of the research and concluding remarks. 


The reference list is included at the end of this section. 


Section D is the Appendices and includes the participant information form, the participant 
consent form, ethics approval, the interview questions/discussion points, a sample 


interview transcript and a sample of the coded data analysis. 
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Research Questions 


The overarching question for this research is, how and why did Australian soccer become 
a legitimate sport? 
In addressing this question, subsidiary questions were also investigated. These were: 
a. Why, when and how was soccer delegitimised in Australia? 
b. Is there an agreed “start point” to soccer’s legitimisation? 
c. Who have been the key figures in legitimising soccer and what have been the key 


indicators, or milestones, of legitimisation in the new millennium? 


d. Why is soccer’s legitimisation an issue of national importance for Australia? 
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Significance of the Research 


This research is significant because it re-evaluates, redefines and theorises the place of 


soccer in the Australian sporting landscape and culture. 


Despite soccer’s lowly historical position, a combination of factors had catapulted soccer 
into the centre of Australia’s sporting culture. Hay and Murray (2014) echoed a 
commonly held view that this was reflected in the focus towards and interest in the 
Socceroos World Cup Finals performances between (2006, 2010, 2014), the increased 
awareness of and support for the A-League compared with its predecessor the NSL and 
the improved profile and media coverage of the sport. An example of this altered state 
can be seen in the experience of foundation A-League club Melbourne Victory, who as 
reported by Hay and McDonald (2007) needed to move from a stadium with a capacity 
of 18,000 to one that holds 55,000 to cater for the boom in attendances. The Asian Cup 
2015 also focussed the nation’s attention. Bairner (2015) reported this tournament as a 
milestone achievement for soccer, both as an expression of the game’s development and 
the importance of this development for Australia’s national and geopolitical interests. 
Soccer has become a “big player” and as such research into the sport needs to be super- 


charged. 


Previously left isolated on the cultural margins, the globalised contemporary times 
combined with the rise of Asia and the rise of soccer in Australia encourages greater 
analysis of the sport. Soccer’s rise is evidenced by significantly increased levels of private 
and public investment in the sport (Gorman, 2017). Whilst at the elite level soccer still 
lags behind the AFL and NRL behemoths, its improved status has nevertheless attracted 
a new coterie of benefactors and supporters that have first sustained, then expanded, the 
A-League which, where for the period covered by this research, had completed its tenth 
year. During this time it had both achieved benchmarks unattainable for its predecessor, 
the NSL (Lock, 2009; Skinner, Zakus, & Edwards, 2008) and also commenced 
participating in the Asian competitions as part of the move from the Oceania Football 
Confederation to the Asian Football Confederation in 2006 (Collett, 2005; Pajic, 2013). 
At the grass-roots level, the unparalleled popularity of soccer in the community is 
reflected in the sport’s participant numbers (see Table 1: please note this ASC table uses 
the term “football” instead of “soccer”). This is also evidenced by a government report 


compiled by the Australian Sports Commission (2016) on sports participation in 2015- 
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16, where it stated that soccer “is the top sport among adults and children combined” (p. 
16). Soccer was ranked first on this register; Australian Rules was third. Rugby League 
ranked tenth of the top eleven club-based sports and Rugby Union did not make the list. 
In fact, the other three football games combined still represented a smaller participation 
figure than soccer managed alone. At the community level, soccer is evidently the biggest 
football game in Australia. Given the sport’s history, a better understanding of this further 


adds to the research’s significance. 


Table 1: Participation data for the sport sector. Summary of key national findings, October 
2015 to September 2016 data. (Australian Sports Commission, 2016, p. 16) 


# Club Sport (Adults and Population Population (%) Club Sport 
Children Combined) Top Estimate (No) Population (%) 
Activities 

1 Football 1 086 986 4.5 18.8 

2 Golf 685 732 2.8 11.9 

3 Australian Football 635 627 2.6 11.0 

4 Netball 625 721 2.6 10.8 

5 Tennis 585 751 2.4 10.1 

6 Cricket 562 669 23 9.7 

7 Basketball 532311 2.2 9.2 

8 Touch Football 271 628 £4 4.7 

9 swimming 267 890 14 4.6 

10 Rugby League 247 883 1.0 4.3 

11 Athletics, Track and Field 238 084 1.0 4.1 


Television viewing figures, particularly for but not limited to the Asian Cup 2015, 
indicate that soccer is also now a major consideration in the sports-media complex. The 
2002 FIFA World Cup Final was the most watched sporting event on Australian 
television in that year (Dale, 2005). And according to the AFC Asian Cup General 
Manager of Government Relations and Communications, the television audience for the 
2015 Final alone saw ABC television reach an Australian audience of 5.3 million people, 
which was its highest network share since the launch of digital television in 2008 (A. Hill, 
personal communication, February 20, 2015). Fairley, Lovegrove and Brown (2016) 
noted that over a billion people watched the tournament on television throughout Asia. 


Further, the tournament boasted eight stadium sell-outs, including three matches not 
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involving the host nation (A. Hill, personal communication, 2015). Evidently, Australia 


and Asia were taking notice. 


The success of the 2015 Asian Cup did not happen in isolation but was the culmination 
of the sport’s long Australian history and the huge uplift in domestic soccer, post- 
Crawford, for the decade leading up to Asia Cup 2015. Clearly, soccer was now 
something to be seriously investigated. Understanding how and why this transformation 
took place is fundamental to providing Australia improved opportunities to better position 


itself for its key strategic, economic and cultural engagements with Asia. 


In addressing these questions, this research is also significant because of the theoretical 
innovations employed. The adaptation of Weber’s (1948) Legitimacy Theory breaks new 
ground in theorising about soccer’s key conundrum; it’s problematic but clearly 
demarcated path to legitimacy, cultural acceptance and sport of national importance. 
Also, by accessing the powerful people who were responsible for deciding on soccer’s 


legitimisation, this research has broken into a new theoretical space. 


Something had shifted in Australian society, and particularly through soccer. This 
research is significant because in seeking to understand how soccer was transformed from 
cultural pariah to a sport of national importance, it gained access to the powerful people 
who directly decided upon soccer’s fate. Included in this group was former Australian 
Prime Minister, John Howard, whose government sponsored the Crawford Report (2003) 
and it was the government’s intervention that proved to be the catalyst for soccer’s 
restructure and re-capitalisation. It was the contribution of the people included in this 
interview group that forged soccer’s new status and experience. This was an interview 
group, complete in its makeup of importance and influence, the likes of which has not 


previously been gathered for research purposes. 


Finally, this research suggests that a more sophisticated understanding of soccer’s 
Australian experience will enable the country to more effectively integrate with Asia in 
this the Asian Century through the opportunities provided by soccer, Asia’s dominant 


sport (Bubalo, 2005, 2013). 
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Literature Review 


Introduction 


The significance of this thesis will be reinforced by understanding the thematic 
positioning of the literature as it pertains to Australian soccer. As will be argued in this 
Literature Review, Australian soccer’s academic literature has been limited in scope, 
particularly relative to the other major football codes. This is surprising given the size of 
soccer’s participation base, the most played of the four major Australian football codes 
(Eime & Harvey, 2018), the global significance of the sport (Cleland, 2015), and the 
recent move into the Australian mainstream sporting landscape (Georgakis & Molloy, 


2016). 


Australian Rules football, Rugby Union, Rugby League due to historical reasons and 
accumulated popularity, have always had a “leg-up” on soccer. These were the first 
hegemonic sports in Australia; that is, they were the sports adopted and entrenched by 
Australian’s ruling elite and institutions. They were sports legitimised by the ruling 
institutions and ordained as the purveyors of, amongst other things, the Australian image, 
eruditely outlined in Cashman’s (1995) pioneering study of the rise of organised sport in 
Australia. Other scholars documented how this passion involved both participation and 
spectatorship (Light, 2008). Not only were youth expected to play these sports, but they 
were also expected to sustain this interest and support of the games through ongoing 
adherence to its mores with the quid pro quo being access to the attendant social capital 
provided by this network. These sports had strong links to the home country, Britain. 
Imperial influences on the colony were definitive (Stoddart, 1998). Since the arrival of 
the First Fleet in 1788, Australia was a dominion of the British Empire and thus the 
colonisers assiduously promoted their links to the mother country. Australia’s colonies 
were taking root at a time when the games revolution was taking a grip around the world 


and it was the British imperialists who led this movement (Holt, 1990). 


Other scholarship opportunities afforded to sports such as Rugby Union, Australian Rules 
and Rugby League was their strong feature in the Australian educational network. Both 
education and sporting literature emerged as a result. This was especially true after the 
appearance of the pioneering work of Mangan (1981, 1986) and his theoretical apparatus, 
athleticism. Athleticism studies proliferated Australia-wide, first by Sherington’s (1983) 
analysis of the establishment of the New South Wales Amateur Athletic Greater Public- 
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School Association and later by others such as Connellan (1988) and Stewart (1992). 
Another reason for this promotion was perhaps related to Australian academics having 
played these sports in their school careers and the community sport setting and were 
therefore familiar with these sports and their cultural meaning. For example, Australia’s 
pre-eminent historian, Geoffrey Blainey, attended Melbourne’s Wesley College, a 
renowned Australian Rules school, and produced a history of AFL entitling it A Game of 
Our Own (Blainey, 1990). Therefore, in two academic disciplines, sport and education, 
the history and sociology of these hegemonic sports feature prominently, promoted and 
indulged by both sporting and education scholars with their own connections to the 
various sports. Soccer does not have this agency, which has been telling both for the 
experience of the sport itself but also regarding the body of knowledge that has developed, 


or not. 


Further, greater media interest and coverage has historically been afforded these sports. 
This has also driven the wedge into the depth and nature of soccer’s coverage. This has 
continued into the digital age, where alternative forums have been developed. 
Furthermore, not only have sports patronised and leveraged traditional and new media, 
but they have also begun to generate their own content, where the messaging can be 
specifically crafted and controlled. As much as this is foreseen as a future revenue stream 
(i.e. sports producing and delivering broadcast content direct to fans), this also re- 
emphasises the importance of the media in the sports complex (Sherwood & Nicholson, 
2017). Sports hegemonies have historically and simultaneously been consolidated and 
protected by the media. Sports have promoted and serviced this media market. A virtuous 


cycle has resulted, but one that didn’t include soccer. 


Therefore, it is not surprising that Australian soccer is a smaller body of literature. 
However, since the emergence of this work, largely following Mosely’s (1987) PhD 
investigating the social history of New South Wales soccer, there has been a research 
cycle that has focussed on and reinforced soccer’s ethnicity. Given the multiculturalism 
zeitgeist of the final decades of the twentieth century, this is understandable. Indeed, not 
only did soccer studies provide the means to synthesise key aspects of multi-culturalism, 
multi-culturalism provided the first major lens through which Australian soccer was 
projected onto a larger screen. This seam of research is deep and valuable, and to its 
producers Australia owes a great debt. However, as will be demonstrated hereon, 


Australian soccer studies continue to lean heavily on ethnicity identifiers to explain soccer 
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post-2003, where Crawford (2003) is marked by academics as the pivotal point in the 
sport’s Australian trajectory. From this time, soccer entered the promised land of 
mainstream Australian sporting interest; not a hegemonic sport perhaps, but nevertheless 


a legitimate mainstream sport (Georgakis & Molloy, 2016). 


This review of Australian soccer literature provides a thematic analysis of Australian 
soccer’s scholarship and is divided into two periods, 1987-2003 and then 2004-2019. The 
demarcation between these two eras was determined by the Federal Government’s 
sponsoring of Australian soccer’s governance restructure and repositioning which took 
place in 2003 via the commissioning and implementation of Crawford (2003). This 
demarcation of Australian soccer is outlined in the introduction to this thesis. It is 
demarcation vividly acknowledged by Hay (2006b) who referred to the revolution that 
overtook soccer from 2003, and Hay and Murray (2014) which, as per the work’s subtitle 
A Game of Two Halves, comprehensively covers soccer before and after this revolution. 
Stensholt and Mooney (2015a) A-League: The inside story of the tumultuous first decade 
and Gorman (2017) Death and life of Australian soccer both echo the starkness of the 


demarcation that took place from 2003. 
The Soccer Scholarship 1987-2003 


Like many other sports, soccer doesn’t become a point of substantial academic interest 
until the first conference of sport historians in Australia in 1977, organised by Richard 
Cashman and Michael McKernan. The academic journal Sporting Traditions emerged 
from the conferences and in 1983, the Australian Society for Sports History (ASSH) was 
formed (Murray, 2017). Indicative of the downgraded place of sports academia, prior to 
the formation of ASSH there was no real reason to have an academic body such as this 
because the study of sport was in its infancy and there were no real university courses 
which examined sports in any sophisticated manner at the time. Cashman (1987) writes 
that “before 1977 Australian sports history virtually did not exist as a field of social 
history (that is, within history departments) even though historians had long declared that 
Australia was a sport-besotted society” (p. 82). In academic institutions sport was not 
considered serious or intellectual (Cashman, 1987). The ASSH and its journal would 


positively alter this trajectory and soccer studies would be included in its purview. 


Prior to this what does exist is a scattering of publications which document soccer from 


a descriptive perspective and include the pioneering work of Pollard (1974), Grant (1974, 
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1978), Warren and Dettre (1979). While these descriptive accounts lacked scholarly 
perspectives, they did serve to signpost the deeper stories that were encased in soccer, 
stories regarding for example ethnicity, gender and class. Olivier-Scerri (1988) published 
a history of the men’s national team included in which there is a photograph the first 
Australian representative team in 1922; this team representing a so-called foreign game 


included players exclusively of Anglo background (p. 11). 


Figure 4: Photo of 1922 Men’s National Team. Representative of soccer’s Anglo constituency. 
Australian National Library. 


In what might be viewed as a quirk of history, the origins of the establishment of the 
ASSH coincided with the establishment of the National Soccer League (NSL) in 1977, 
which was the first Australian football code to implement a national club competition 
(Gorman, 2017; Warren et al., 2002). Importantly, for the conceptualisation and 
establishment of the NSL, Australia had qualified for its first FIFA World Cup Finals in 
1974 (Stell & Salisbury, 2015). This achievement, by a team comprised largely of “new” 


and/or “overseas born” Australians (Warren et al., 2002), occurred contemporaneously 
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with the onset of Australia’s multi-cultural era, as the Australian Federal Government 
moved away from the White Australia Policy, Australia’s overarching policy on 
immigration since the commencement of Australia’s Federation in 1901. The 1974 
Socceroos, a clear representation of Australia’s new multi-culturalism, were the first 
national team to solely embrace the new national anthem, Advance Australia Fair, as 
championed by then Prime Minister, Gough Whitlam (Gorman, 2017; Stell & Salisbury, 
2015). The Federal Government of the time appeared alive to the possibilities of (and 
responsibilities towards) multi-culturalism and the role of soccer therein (Gorman, 2017). 
Migrant culture began, as a result, to emerge and disperse through the dominant Anglo- 
Australian culture. Slow as it may have been, and whilst there were hardships for many 
in the sporting arena, the absorption by Australian society of migrant influences was 
underway. Given this confluence of events — the emergence of the ASSH, the Socceroos 
1974 World Cup qualification and the inauguration of the NSL along with the overarching 
considerations of multiculturalism — the opportunities for both sporting and non-sporting 
academics were pronounced and, for the first time, soccer might be in a position to hold 


court. 
Soccer Scholarship 1987-2003: A Study of Ethnicity 


Soccer scholarship seemed to seize this opportunity and as acute as the window of 
opportunity was, so too did soccer studies demarcate as ethnic-focussed territory. That is, 
the hitherto vacant knowledge repository on Australian soccer began to be filled, with 
ethnicity driving the narrative. It is a research narrative and focus that has 
overwhelmingly been historical. The list of publications is too many to be listed here and 
number in their dozens, but names that were championing this pioneering scholarship 


include Phil Mosely, Roy Hay, Wray Vamplew and Bill Murray. 


The body of literature reveals the soccer and ethnicity themes as generally branching into 
two main streams; ethnicity as apologia for soccer’s problematic state and/or the role 
played by ethnic soccer clubs as the social integrators and facilitators, assuaging the 
migratory passage for disparate migrant communities. Fundamentally, the fascination has 
been on explaining why soccer has struggled to move from the margins and into the 
mainstream. The cognitive dissonance experienced by observers, bereft of an explanation 
for soccer’s lack of cultural traction in Australia, is commonly shared; the Anglo game 
marginalised in, and by, Australia’s dominant Anglo culture? The germ of the idea had 


been set — ethnicity — and what emerged were studies on themes such as identity, wogs, 
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violence, racism, discrimination, integration and assimilation, ghettoisation, etc. Soccer 
became a focus for research at the same time that multi-culturalism was bringing soccer 
into wider view. As ethnicity became soccer’s dominant pivot post-1950, so too was the 
ethnicity theme that was then beamed back to the colonial period where soccer was 
framed as a sport constrained by its un-Australianness, its propagation contained due to 
its domination by British immigrants. Ethnicity has therefore been the thematic glue that 
has bound Australia’s overall understanding of its soccer. The modern focus is 
understandable given the characteristics of the epoch and the immense importance of and 


contribution to soccer by post-World War Two migrant communities. 


From an academic perspective, soccer’s journey began with the PhD 4 social history of 
soccer in New South Wales 1880-1957 by Mosely (1987). The work was a landmark in 
the history of Australian sporting scholarship because of the extreme detail noted by the 
author and the theoretical framework which underpinned the findings. Mosely (1987) had 
concluded that the sport had a long and distinguished history but never consistently 
rivalled Rugby Union or Rugby League in the state of New South Wales because it was 
an “immigrant game”, that is a game only played by immigrants; first from the British 
Isles and later from Europe. Mosely (1987) also offered insights as to the initial 
disinclinations of Australians to soccer, noting that by 1880, the British working-classes 
had become infatuated with soccer and that the public-school boys who’d created it felt 
threatened, forcing their union with their colleagues who established Rugby Union; the 
social elites began abandoning soccer in the mid-1880s. Mosely’s (1987) noting of this 
timing coincides with another anchor-point in soccer studies, that being the match long- 
regarded as Australia’s first soccer game, where a team from the Kings School played 
against the Wanderers at Parramatta Common in 1880. As this literature review will 
show, the notion of “first-game date” has been re-assessed by Hay (2006a) and Syson 
(2018a). Nevertheless, amidst the ebb and flow of the establishment of football games 
and attendant hegemonies in colonial Australia, it is interesting to note that soccer 
becomes more readily locatable in Australia at about the same time as Mosely (1987) 
notes that the game’s creators are beginning to retreat into the middle and upper-class 


confines of Rugby Union, whilst the working-classes were surging into soccer. 


In his post-PhD period, Mosely (1987) disseminates his PhD findings in a number of 
journals and book chapters between 1987 and 1997, most notably including the southern 


European influences in ethnic supported Australian soccer, ethnic soccer and violence, 
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early 20" century soccer descriptions, and the impact of professionalism on the sport 
(Mosely, 1985, 1994, 1995). In fact, such ballast did Mosely’s original 1987 PhD provide 


to the framing of soccer studies, it was published as a book (with no changes) in 2014. 


During this decade of research productivity, Mosely (1995, 1997) also produced two 
influential books. They are the most sustained efforts to provide accounts of ethnic soccer 
and to bring some theoretical considerations to bear on the questions associated with the 
impact of ethnic-supported Australian soccer. The underlying thesis to emerge from 
Mosely’s work is that Australian soccer never became the dominant sport because it was 
always the domain of foreign people. From 1880 until 1957 it was a British immigrant 
sport, while from 1957 it was a European ethnic-supported sport. Mosely’s (1987, 1994, 
1995, 1997) work is important because his immigrant sport thesis was reproduced in the 
major Australian sporting publications which followed (Adair & Vamplew, 1997; Booth 
& Tatz, 2000; Cashman, 1995; Vamplew, Stoddart, & Jobling, 1994). These streams are 
important works because other theorists and general sports scholars had conveniently 
aggregated immigrants with soccer. This picture was predominantly of southern 
European migrants and soccer. It failed to conceptualise that immigration involved other 
people too, and in the case of British migrants, still the largest migrant group. Less 
attention was given to Anglo migrants and sport apart from their involvement with soccer, 
and other cultural activities, around which they congregated. Whilst Anglo migrants may 
well have been camouflaged by Australia’s imperial tendencies, other such migrants, for 
example Asian migrants, received no academic attention. That is, there was no 
preponderance to investigate the social gatherings and meaning of, say, Chinese migrants 
around table tennis or martial arts clubs or whatever other stereotypes one might conjure. 
Ethnicity, in the sporting sense, very quickly became crystallised as a southern European 
and Balkan construct and soccer. This was of course reflected the nature of the NSL clubs 
and their links to specific communities, which by way of example but not limited to clubs 
such as Sydney Croatia/United and Melbourne Croatia/Knights (Croatian), Marconi, 
APIA, Brunswick Juventus and Adelaide City (Italian), Footscray JUST (Serbian), and 
Heidelberg, Sydney Olympic, South Melbourne and West Adelaide (Greek), Sydney 
Hakoah/City (Jewish), St George Budapest (Hungarian) and Brisbane Lions (Dutch). It 


became a very powerful association and point of focus for academic inquiry. 


During the emergence of ethnicity-focussed literature, a notable subset of this was the 


link between ethnics, soccer and violence. Issues surrounding hooliganism in Europe and 
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especially after the Heysel and Hillsborough disasters (Steen, 2016) turned a blowtorch 
on the crowd disturbances in the NSL. The soccer disturbances both abroad and in the 
Australian soccer leagues produced significant and detrimental publicity for soccer. 
Naturally this would be an area of interest for academics and in Australia, most notably 
Vamplew (1994). The number of soccer violence associated publications surpassed 
double digits. The popularly held views in Australia were that the ethnic soccer violence 
was politically motivated; that is the settling of historical scores from old-world Europe. 
But other treatment concluded the source was more sport related; that the continental 
Europeans would react to the more physical style of British play with violence 
occasionally (not automatically) resulting. Finally, the picture was painted that soccer 
provided ethnics with a forum to violently release tension accumulated by the stresses of 
migrant life. A dominant theme was the role played by Southern European ethnic- 
supported soccer clubs in the National Soccer League (Hay, 1992, 1994, 1998; Hay & 
Syson, 2009; Hemphill, 1998; Hughson, 2001; Lynch, 1991). Another landmark in the 
ethnic soccer violence scholarship was O’Hara’s (1994) edited text which focussed on 
ethnicity and soccer in Australia, under the auspices of the Australian Society for Sports 
History. This special edition of Sporting Traditions contained five articles which 
primarily focussed on the relationship between ethnic communities, soccer and violence 
(Hay, 1994; Jones & Moore, 1994; Mosely, 1994; O’Hara, 1994; Vamplew, 1994). It is 
important to note that this bank of material was not critical of migrants but was very 
critical of the media portrayal of the communities involved and the over-emphasis 
inappropriate un-Australian behaviour. This was particularly the case with migrant Anglo 
observers who, with circumspection, were depicting the coverage as discriminatory and 
part of the plot to keep soccer estranged from mainstream society. In covering episodes 
of violence for example, these writers were being critical of an Australian society that 
purported to be multicultural but demonised the sport and people of the multi cultures. 
They gave a voice to the silenced migrants, often non-English speakers, who were dealing 
with what appeared to be racially motivated and discriminatory coverage. These writers 
were reflecting perhaps a wavering loyalty to British adherences, a phenomenon 
identified by Collins (2018), with multiculturalism positioned as the threat to these 
traditions and the retaliation from the establishment was, perhaps, to cast doubt on this 
social policy by sabotaging soccer. In essence, this was about a rear-guard action of 


imperialist nationalism against the portents of a new Australia. 
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Another body of ethnicity and soccer literature, if less confrontational, were the various 
club histories which appeared. There are club histories of some of the pioneering NSL 
clubs such as Melbourne Juventus (Egilberto, 1990); Sydney Croatia (Pospisil (1988); St 
George Budapest (Dettre,1982), Marconi (Club Marconi, 1988), Sydney Olympic 
(Georgakis, 2012) and Sydney Hakoah (Fisher & Morrison, 1994). There are several 
other ethnic supported soccer histories including two from Canberra, West Woden 
Juventus (Egilberto, 1979) and Croatia Deakin (Lustica), and histories of the Serbian 
supported Beograd club from Adelaide (Nicolich, 1999) and of the Hungarian club in 
Melbourne, (Melbourne Hungaria, 1982). Brabazon (1998) also provided excellent 
coverage on the creation of soccer club, Perth Glory, and its entry to the NSL, its Anglo 
identity and the experience in a marginalised competition combined with the broader 
society’s lack of understanding of soccer culture. There are also two other club histories 
which are long standing Anglo-Australian clubs Coalstars (Erskine, 1980) and Corrimal 
Rangers (Fairs, 1981). These club histories are important because they provide valuable 


information related to the place of the club in their respective communities. 


This body of literature also included histories of other states and territories, therefore 
providing an Australia-wide scene. Although not as detailed or thorough as Mosely’s 
(1987), the work showcased clear themes. The authors provide founding dates of the sport 
in the various states and territories and articulate the growth of the sport, whilst also then 
demonstrating how post-World War Two immigration transformed the soccer landscape. 
These works succeeded in showing that these localised experiences and circumstances 
were being replicated Australia-wide, including Crowe (1984) on Queensland, Harlow 
(2003) South Australia, Kallinikos (2007) Victoria, Kreider (1996) West Australia and 
Hudson (1998) Tasmania. In all these texts there was a clear picture presenting ethnic- 
supported soccer. Hallinan and Krotee (1993) quantified the density of ethnic club 
involvement in Wollongong, the ethnic singularity of these clubs and how its members 


negotiated the competing impulses of nationalism and citizenship. 


While Hughson (1992, 1997a, 1997b, 1998, 1999, 2000, 2001, 2002) straddled ethnicity, 
sport and violence, the author did so incorporating sociological tools and frameworks. He 
spent considerable time undertaking ethnographic work involving young supporters of 
the Sydney Croatia soccer club who, in deference to the active supporter group of 
Croatian team Dinamo Zagreb, called themselves the Bad Blue Boys. This research was 


ground-breaking and moved the focus from history to the application of both gender and 
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youth theories. The focus of this work was to use gender theory, in particular Connell’s 
(1995) construction of masculinity theory. Hughson (1997b) is an analysis of the 
defensive strategies of these second generation Australian-Croatian youth as they 
confront the pressure to conform their identity and that of their soccer club, the sole place 
where they express Croatian-ness, to a more mainstream norm. Whilst Hughson’s work 
primarily focussed on the second-generation Croatian youth, his work is important 
because it was one of the first to adapt a theory from an alternative field to explain the 


ethnic phenomenon and conceptualise ethnic sport being fluid and adaptive. 


While hooliganism in Europe provided an avenue for publication on ethnicity and soccer 
violence in Australia, as noted above, the commodification and commercialisation of 
sport — the emergence of the notion of sport as business — brought forth academia 
concerned with industrial relations. Despite soccer’s lowly place on the domestic 
commercial scene, the National Soccer League and the changes that would come upon 
soccer, such as the Bosman Ruling internationally and Australian soccer’s attempts to re- 
structure pre-Crawford, proved fertile ground for pre-eminent industrial relations 
academic, Braham Dabscheck. In the mid-1990s there appeared three publication by 
Dabscheck (2002, 2004, 2007) and one by Hay (1996) on this topic. Whilst the emphasis 
clearly is on labour matters, the backdrop for the narratives is the problematic ethnicity 


of the NSL. 


While Hay (1996) provided research on issues such as a players’ union (noted above) and 
soccer refereeing (Hay, 1999) it was his immense contribution to ethnicity and soccer that 
sets him apart. Apart from the already mentioned publications in this review, Hay (1984, 
1994, 1998, 2001, 2002, 2003) produced more ethnicity-focussed research in this period 


as well as disseminating material at numerous conferences. 


This large body of research clearly identifies is the important place of sport in the various 
post-World War Two ethnic communities. While this is clearly the case, non-soccer 
immigration scholarship has often not included soccer in their various analyses at all. 
There are some exceptions to this. Proctor and Lynch (1995) look at soccer in the Serbian 
communities, while Tkalcevic (1988) looks at it from the Croatian communities’ 
perspective. Georgakis (2000) provides an analysis of the place of Greek soccer in 
Australia and highlights that pre-World War Two Greek immigrants had limited interest 
in soccer. Unikowski (1978) provides an important attempt to better understand the 


relationship ethnic communities and soccer clubs and she is the first non-sporting scholar 
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to devote a chapter to soccer clubs. Studies of immigrant groups to Australia up until then 
failed to acknowledge soccer as an institution, rather focussing on school, church and 


politics rather than soccer to explain the migrant experience. 


There were also several biographies and autobiographies published on famous Australian 
soccer players. These include biographies of immigrant players such as Leo Baumgartner 
(1968), second generation Australian of Italian heritage Frank Farina (Farina & 
Mersiades, 1998), Craig Johnston (Johnston & Jameson, 1989), immigrant sporting coach 
and later Socceroos coach Frank Arok (Lusetich, 1992), Robbie Slater (Slater & Hall, 
1999), and indigenous players John Moriarty (Moriarty & McHugh, 2000) and Charles 
Perkins (Perkins & Coombes, 1975). Each, unavoidably, stroll through experiences with 
ethnic soccer clubs. They are indicative of many player experiences of the era. Of 
particular interest is the recollections of Moriarty and Perkins, both indigenous athletes 
and pioneers and both of whom felt a sense of welcome and belonging from host migrant 
clubs (the Italians of Adelaide Juventus in Moriarty’s case and the Greeks of Pan 
Hellenic/Sydney Olympic for Perkins) that they didn’t identify in the broader Anglo 
culture. This is even more powerful considering both were children of the “stolen 


generation” (Knijnik, Hunter, & Vozzo, 2017). 


Towards the end of the twentieth century, when the NSL was in decline, with dwindling 
crowd numbers and other problematic metrics, there was a constant supply-line of 
contributions dealing with ethnicity issues As noted above, Hughson’s work contributed 
here (Hughson, 1997b, 1998, 1999), but he also produced work on masculinity and 
Croatian youth (Hughson, 2000) and Hughson (2001) wrote about the Australian media’s 
focus on and infatuation with soccer’s tendency to violence as a function of its ethnicity. 
There were others investigated ethnicity, identity and violence using post-modern spatial 
theory, again focussing on Croatian youth linked to an Australian club. Hughson (2000) 
also explored ethnic tribalism in soccer’s NSL and how newer clubs to the NSL would 
adopt British typology to their tribalism and become expressions of British ethnicity. Hay 
(1998) wrote on the identity construction and confirmation of elements of the Croatian 
community through their local soccer clubs. Kobe (1999) explained soccer’s struggles as 
a function of its attendant ethnicity. Hughes (1997, 1999) included the discussion about 
the role of soccer in promoting Jewishness and this Jewish club’s activation in 
progressing Australian soccer. Hay (2001) returns to the theme of problematic Croatian- 


ness in soccer. Danforth (2001) noted how ethnicity and soccer drove explanatory 
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community narratives and identity construction to promote political and economic 
interests. Warren et al. (2002) revealed that questions constantly being put were along the 
lines of “what’s wrong with soccer in Australia?”, a reflection of the sport’s perceived 
constant cycle of turmoil which is underpinned by the otherness and unpredictability of 
ethnic otherness. Soccer was a game played by, and for, ethnics and this was the sport’s 
major problem. As the NSL faltered, the paralleled prevalence of treatment such as this 


in the literature further forged the “is ethnic, is problem” trope for soccer. 


As this section of the literature review shows, soccer is used for the maintenance and 
description of ethnic identities. The game’s legitimacy is bound to, and by, its ethnic 
affectations. This body of literature considers that immigrants come to Australia having 
been born with an ethnic identity (of which they are conscious) and which they try to 
maintain, or to not lose using various means, of which soccer is one. The ethnic identity 
seems to be a constituent part of the individual and it is hard to see how it could be lost. 
The immigrants will always be ethnic, i.e. foreign. The truth is that this theory, for all its 
admission that “ethnicity is a set of complex relationships that are continually being 
negotiated and renegotiated”, is essentialist (Mosely, 1997, p. 6). Individuals are bearers 
of the ethnic identity. Moreover, it appears to be a national identity; there is no suggestion 
that there could be regional identities, for example a Calabrese ethnicity identity or a 
Cornish ethnic identity. The boundaries of the nation-state where one is born are taken to 
determines one’s ethnic identity, translated then into these discussions about soccer. 
There is no consideration of the construction of immigrant communities over time and of 
how immigrant communities are structured internally and positioned within the host 
society, vis-a-vis a “set of complex relationships”, which is said to constitute ethnicity. 
Also, there is no consideration of the second generation, who as individuals in Australia 
align with this theory, yet for whom it is difficult to be considered ethnic, like their 
parents. Furthermore, this cohort presumably must be made ethnic, that is made foreign, 
through devices like soccer if they are to be understood. The period post-2003, therefore, 
provided the opportunity for this gap to be filled. Furthermore, the turnaround in soccer’s 
status post-2003 also might have presented the impetus to fling the doors open, as it were, 


and for diverse investigations to take place. 


These examples span the period from Mosely’s 1987 PhD until 2003 and are indicative 
rather than exhaustive. It must be also noticed that there are other publications dealing 


specifically with non-ethnic issues, but they pale in number by comparison. They include 
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papers on topics such as soccer in Gallipoli during the First World War, where 
Williamson’s (1998) self-published Soccer Anzacs: the Story of the Caledonian Soccer 
Club stands alone pre-2003 in a genre that had otherwise no momentum at all. Also, the 
study of women in Australian soccer was similarly undernourished pre-2003 with three 
publications. There is Burroughs and Nauright (2000) referring to Australian women’s 
soccer in a general treatment of women’s sport in Australia and New Zealand, and two 
histories of women’s soccer in Queensland and Australia (Watson, 1994, 1997). Whilst 


three worthy publications, they don’t reflect the strength of women’s soccer participation. 


Pre-2003 the cupboard was also bare regarding indigenous soccer, where literature only 
reflected links to the sport through biographies. Political leader, Charles Perkins is the 
highest profile individual (Briscoe, 2000; Homer, 1991) whose relationship with soccer 
became more widely acknowledged in the aftermath of his death in 2000. Briscoe himself 
is an indigenous academic and former soccer player. Harry Williams was, in 1974, the 
first indigenous Socceroo to play at the FIFA World Cup and was therefore also a novelty 
in the eyes of the public (Warren et al., 2002). Otherwise, somewhat strangely, Williams’ 
achievement is not reflected in the academic literature of this period. And neither is the 
story of the first-ever indigenous Australian to be selected for the national team in 1960, 


John Moriarty (Mallet, 2018), a story that is not even aired pre-2003. 


This section began by depicting the 1970s as being the decade when the study of sport 
began the journey to academic rigour in Australia and noted that soccer was well 
positioned as a viewing platform for an Australian society undergoing change. The 
attraction of ethnicity as the conduit to understanding soccer also commenced. The soccer 
and ethnicity relationship seemed to take place to the exclusion of other avenues of 
inquiry. This is best summed up by the eminent and prolific soccer academic, Roy Hay, 
who noted however that “structural issues have a much greater role to play in 


understanding the evolution of the game since the 1950s” (Hay, 2011, p. 832) and that: 


The overwhelming weight of academic historical writing on Association 
football in Australia since the 1970s has focused on the game through the 
prism of ethnicity. The ills of the game and its failure to become the 
dominant code of football, as it is in many countries, are regularly attributed 
to the many ways in which the game was or could be portrayed as a foreign 
import that brought non-Australian concerns onto the sporting field where 


they had no place. (p. 832) 
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With the epochal shift of the post-Crawford era, attention will now be turned to the scope 


for research into Australian soccer, which did not significantly broaden over this period. 
The Soccer Scholarship 2004-2019 


Perhaps motivated by the aforementioned epochal shift of soccer’s restructure, this period 
produced some green shoots of variant inquiry. The most visible of this was the 
corporatised structure and texture of the A-League, the newly created professional league 
inaugurated by the new governing body, Football Federation Australia (FFA). However, 
this second wave seemed also intent on simultaneously doubling-down its use of ethnicity 
as the principal lens for analysing Australian soccer. Perhaps there is a degree of 
inevitability in this. De-coupling soccer and ethnicity would be a difficult thing given the 
tight, almost symbiotic relationship twixt the two. Ethnicity had been such a dominant 
theme that old habits die-hard. Also, FFA’s initiatives to concertedly and intentionally 
move beyond the sport’s ethnic binding served to provoke and agitate ethnic sensitivities 
and keep the ethnicity flame both burning and relevant. This was most evident in the 
creation of the A-League, where the former ethnic titans of the NSL were excluded from, 
or just failed to enter, the new competition. This development caused angst in the soccer 
community and, as will be seen, found voice in the body of research. Indeed, the only 
teams to migrate from the NSL to the A-League were Newcastle United, Adelaide United, 
Perth Glory and Queensland (now Brisbane) Roar. Only Roar had antecedents in the NSL 
as an ethnic (Dutch) club. The other three were all so-called community clubs that 
represented the mainstream (Gorman, 2017; Stensholt & Mooney, 2015a). Interestingly, 
however, as identified earlier in this review, the scholarship had already included Perth 
Glory in its ethnicity discussions — a de facto ethnic club — because of its distinctly British 
elements (Brabazon, 1998). Furthermore, pursuant to the direct challenge to soccer’s 
ethnic historicity, FFA enacted the National Club Identity Policy (NCIP) in 2014, 
whereby: 


The National Club Identity Policy says that any new or revised club names, 
logos and emblems of clubs may have the following components; words or 
letters in English; and/or references to the broader geographic area in which 
the club is located; and/or colours; and/or references to flora; and/or 
references to fauna, provided that these components do not carry any ethnic, 
national, political, racial or religious connotations either in isolation or 


combination. (NCIS, 2014) 
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The NCIP was not to be applied retrospectively, meaning that existing ethnic club names 
could not be air-brushed from the sport’s history. Then, the NCIP was replaced in 2019 
by soccer’s first post-Lowy administration (NCIS, 2014). Meanwhile, apropos Hay 
(2011) ethnicity themed investigations continued to proliferate post-2004. 


Nevertheless, following over a century on the margins, soccer moved into the mainstream 
of Australian culture in 2004. This resulted from the intervention of the Federal 
Government via a review into the sports governance and structure, the reform led by high 
profile recruit Frank Lowy. There have been several publications which have attempted 
to tell this story (Gorman, 2017; Hay, 2006, 2016; Hay & Murray, 2014, Stensholt & 
Mooney, 2015a). This re-set of Australian soccer meant an opportunity appeared to 


present perhaps a re-set of Australian soccer scholarship. 
Soccer Studies 2004-2019: The Ethnicity Studies Continue 


The study of soccer in this post-2004 period has remained loyal to the coverage of 
ethnicity. This observation seeks not to criticise or pass judgement on this material, which 
is all worthy. This observation seeks only to highlight the continuation of this line of 
inquiry. If, for example, we scrutinise two recent years of coverage, 2017-18, the 


following papers appeared with ethnicity as the focal point. 


Kampmark (2017) discusses the impact of Australia’s 2014 World Cup campaign in 
Brazil as a vehicle for re-addressing the historic symptoms of the sport’s ethnicity in the 
new era, Australian soccer’s growing pains, as it were. Tellingly, the same author, 
Kampmark (2018), then returns to the well of Balkan soccer violence. Gorman (2017) 
produced an excellent book on the “birth and death of soccer” nothing that Australian 
soccer cannot evade the ethnic “thing”, its coverage ultimately concluding that soccer’s 
cultural legitimacy largely lies in the ethnic communities which built modern Australian 
soccer. What makes Gorman’s (2017) contribution original is its dissection of the 
characters of the pre-2004 era, Rale Rasic, Andrew Dettre and individuals such as Mark 
Rudan who transpose both eras. But ultimately Gorman (2017) presents a picture of 
complete hopelessness of at least of the NSL in its final years and complete contempt of 
the soccer administrators in this pre-2004 era. The author relies on testimonies from long- 
standing soccer authorities such as Andrew Dettre who noted in the 1970s that ethnic 
supported soccer was an unsustainable proposition. But, ultimately Gorman (2017) 


presents positives and negatives of both eras. Butta (2018) wrote about identity, belonging 
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and the construction of social meaning, well-worn if enduringly interesting paths of 
inquiry, on Italian clubs in the Perth area. Ricatti and Klugman (2019) also return to 


coverage of Italian soccer clubs and their place in Italian communities. 


Vamplew (2017) was now into a third decade of reporting on the links between Australian 
soccer and violence. The work linked soccer violence to the low socio-economic position 
of European migrants and their lack of power in politics as well as at work that must have 
resulted in significant frustration, both individually and collectively. Soccer gave 
migrants a chance to compete against Australians on equal terms and anything which 


appeared as discrimination against them on the field would be regarded as intolerable. 


Kninik (2018a, 2018b) produces two very interesting papers on current A-League 
crowds. In his first paper, he investigated modern incarnations of multiculturalism using 
an ethnographic study of fans and their chants of the Wanderers A-League team, 
analysing the multi-ethnicity of the fan base as opposed to the mono-ethnicity of some 
NSL clubs. Knijnik (2018b) in his second paper wrote on the same “ultra” fan group of 
the same club and their struggle to build identity and fight for agency within the 
framework of the corporatised atmosphere of the commodified A-League. Spaaij and 
Broerse (2018) re-engaged social agency and integration provided by soccer in Australia, 
although this time the subjects were Somali refugees, a welcome inclusion and 
noteworthy deviation from the fascination with Europeanism. And James and Walsh 
(2018) discuss the hitherto mentioned angst and alienation caused by the cessation of the 


NSL and the establishment of the A-League and the alienation of former NSL supporters. 


The pre-cursor to these most recent publications was the continuation of ethnicity- 
focussed studies, where ethnicity remained a very strong point of interest for academics 
and provided framework for investigating soccer and explaining the sport. Hay (2006a, 
2011), Hay and Syson (2009) and Hay and Murray (2014) all covered soccer’s ethnicity. 
Hallinan, Hughson and Burke (2007) covered the experiences of a Serbian community 
club in Melbourne and the maintenance of Serbian identity. Carniel (2009) investigated 
the impact of globalisation and consumerism and the opportunities, and challenges, this 
presented the A-League through the prism of ethnic metrosexuality. James, Tolliday, & 
Walsh (2011) investigate the plight of former NSL champion club, Melbourne Knights, 
with treatment that questions the veracity of new-football’s justifications and intent. 
Ricatti and Klugman (2013) explore the importance of soccer can play in the lives, 


identities and memories of migrants who settled in Sydney in the 1950s and 1960s and 
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who supported Italian teams. One of the central themes argued was the lack of interest 
generated by Italian immigrants when the new A-League commenced. Mavroudis (2013) 
in pioneering documentation of Australian soccer writings highlights the link between 
class and colonial soccer, although he is investigating the important topic through the lens 
of ethnicity. The author repeats, several times, that the dominant discourse surrounding 
soccer writings was the link to soccer as an immigrant game. Although he notes that in 
1892, an anonymous poem in the Maitland Mercury and Hunter Valley Advertiser refers 
to a soccer debate regarding amateurism and professionalism, but he doesn’t engage with 
what he believes is the first Australian soccer writing. An early discussion is on the novel 
by Harold Wells’s The Earth Cries Out, published in 1950 (Wells, 1950) about soccer in 
the Newcastle coalfields in the first half of the twentieth century. Mavroudis (2013) 
appears perplexed as “the closest reference one can find to a foreign influence is in the 
Scottish accent of one of the spectators during the 1920s fixture” (p. 492) in the Newcastle 
coal fields. Mavroudis appears to be viewing ethnicity through the lens of the southern 


European. 


Hay and Guoth (2009) produced a paper which investigated the soccer experiences of 


three migrant groups in Victoria and concluded that: 


Some individuals and groups embraced the game as an important element of 
cultural identification and distinction; others used it as one of a number of 
means for finding a way into some areas of Australian society; and yet others 


shunned the game as being un-Australian. (p. 832) 


Regarding the Scots in Australia, Hay and Guoth (2009) conclude: 


What was true of Scots was generally true of British immigrants. They did 
not take to the game in large numbers in Australia. While they went out to 
watch and support a visiting team from the UK, they would not attend local 


matches regularly. (p. 831) 


Whilst the paper covers well-covered issues of integration, identification and community, 
Hay and Guoth (2009) clearly identifies the Brits as being easily the largest migrant 
cohort and provides a rare offering as to why this cohort tended not to support local 


soccer: 
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Arguably, British migrants with no language barriers to overcome, more 
aware of Australian culture and norms and with a clear appreciation of the 
difference in standard between the game in Australia and that in the United 
Kingdom, made a rational choice not be involved in the code in this country. 
Especially when it was portrayed in the media as an immigrants game 
besmirched by violence and politics, even if that was a wild and often self- 


serving exaggeration. (p. 831) 


It seems strange that the vast quantum of migrant-focussed research has not sought to 
unpack this further, particularly that British immigrants are the largest such group in 
Australia and is itself as closely aligned with soccer culturally as any of the other ethnic 
groups. Furthermore, Hay (2006a) states that “there has been a failure to make the sport 
Australian” (p. 172). Of ongoing interest, and as made reference throughout this thesis, 
is how different football games, played by the same migrant (British) cohort since 
colonisation and having emanated from the same football gene pool, can differentiate 
between Australianness and un-Australianness, where soccer alone was demarcated as 


foreign, is something that the literature has not really explored. 


Nevertheless, the theme continued. Syson (2009) noted, “since 1880, soccer has sought 
welcome in Australian society only to be rebuffed and rejected as a foreign game” (p. 
136). The article affords the bulk of its attention to antagonism towards soccer in more 
recent times, that is from the second half of the twentieth century, and how inculcated the 
opposition to soccer was. The author airs the debates about the types of games actually 
being played in the mid-nineteenth century, suggesting soccer was played earlier than the 
long-held date of 1880, as well as the claimed indigenous links to various of the codes. 


However, Syson (2009) does begin this research with: 


This is an argument about legitimacy. Soccer my preferred term — is about 
125 years old in Victoria, older in New South Wales. Yet it seems the 
proponents of the game must constantly justify themselves in watching, 


playing preferring this supposedly new Australian sport. (p. 137) 


Pajic (2013) challenged the notion of soccer’s recently assumed status. The author’s work 
succinctly outlined the game’s organisational developments of the new millennium but 
directly questioned the legitimacy of the new-football post-2003 era and what might be 


lost on the way. The work calls heavily on the contribution of the displaced ethnic clubs 
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as actually being the repository of the game’s legitimacy. This is an interesting 
counterpoint to the material espousing the need for elite-level soccer to move beyond its 


ethnic club roots. 


To conclude this section, three publications will summarise the tone of the ethnicity 
coverage post 2004. Firstly, Stell and Salisbury (2015) penned an interesting article re- 
visiting the 1970s, and 1974, and investigate in greater detail Australia’s first appearance 
at the FIFA World Cup Finals. This work, retrospectively, ties the serendipity of soccer’s 
opportunity with the material onset of Australia’s move to multiculturalism and provides 
renewed scaffolding for the understanding, perhaps, of the emergence soccer as a societal 
force, ethnicity and all. The authors outline the close association between the “It’s Time” 
sloganeering of the Whitlam Labor Party years, and the promotion of a new form of 
national identity in concert with Australia’s qualification for the 1974 tournament. 
Indeed, Australia launched its new national anthem — replacing God Save the Queen with 
Advance Australia Fair — amidst the preparations for, and into, that competition. Soccer 
thrived on its multicultural make up and was particularly relevant as Australia moved 
away from the White Australia policy. Interestingly, the research refers to the Hansard 
records of Federal Parliament of the time, where politicians (from both the progressive 
and conservative sides) talk of the global significance of soccer and Australia’s 


opportunity with it. 


Secondly, Rosenberg (2009) investigates tensions related to ethnicity, although this time 
with a more contemporary hue, outlining the wrestle between supporters of the former 
National Soccer League Clubs which have been relegated to the provincial leagues, and 
the fans of the A-League teams. The author notes “this intra-football war, whose struggles 
are constructed within a discourse of “real” soccer/football” (p. 246). The discussions are 
related to the old NSL teams and highlight that supporters of the NSL clubs feel 


marginalised and the contest for legitimacy between old (NSL) and new (A-League). 


Thirdly, Bahfen (2016) reiterates soccer’s love-hate (historically mostly hate) 
relationship with the media. It investigates ethnicity issues and reports that soccer media 
reporting has always been underpinned by negative attention, providing an association 
with violence and ethnic hooliganism. Bahfen (2016) writes that Australia’s sports 
journalism’s overriding theme when it comes to soccer is to portray the code as foreign, 
a sport followed by immigrants, and a code mired in cultural division. Plus ¢a change, 


apparently. 
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Soccer Studies 2004-2018; Exploring “Non-Ethnic” Issues 


Unlike the pre-2004 period, which was almost unilaterally devoted to ethnicity in soccer, 
the post-2004 period also included a much larger body of scholarship which investigated 
soccer from a non-ethnicity angle. The point of the literature review is not to outline the 
number in percentages but rather to highlight that the post-2004 era produced what could 
be called a new body of non-ethnicity literature. In many ways this was multi- 
disciplinary, except for one body of work which related to the origins of Australian 


soccer, onto which we move now. 


The interest in the origins of this genre of research probably relates to several factors. 
This period of literature has been impacted by the emergence of newspaper digitisation, 
which has dramatically increased access to source material and is promoting renewed 
historical investigation and inquiry. Prior to this, soccer historians had otherwise toiled 
away largely to confirm soccer’s mere presence during the colonial period. However, 
with newspapers and articles now readily accessible, tracing references to “football” and 
“foot-ball” between 1840 and 1880 fuelled new interest in soccer origin investigations. 
Previously, the dearth of primary source material for this period left the soccer story 
untold and its place in the Australian colonies untraceable, which supported the 
proposition that soccer, in whatever early form, was absent from the colonial scene. Syson 
(2019b) refers to this as a type of cultural amnesia. Hay (2018) was moved to note that 
the analysis of soccer in colonial times has received far less attention. Syson (2018a) has 
also attempted to address this neglect. The work now being generated that more 
accurately re-frames this territory is providing a fuller understanding of Australian sports 


studies and attendant culture. Roy Hay and Ian Syson have primarily led the charge here. 


Hay (2006a, 2010, 2014, 2018) and Hay, Hervey and Smith (2015) as well as Syson 
(2009, 2013, 2015, 2018a, 2018b) have been able to revealing new source material that 
challenges the accepted orthodoxy that has been maintained since Mosely’s original 
work. This included identifying a soccer culture in colonial Australia, which existed 
before soccer codification (Syson, 2103). Their investigations have brought forward the 
dates of Australia’s first soccer-type games from the hitherto accepted date of 1880, 
before even the other games were codified (Melbourne Rules in 1859 and Rugby in 1865). 
They are also suggesting that soccer was far more prominent in Rugby and Australian 
(Melbourne) Rules circles than has been credited and, indeed, in the very creation of the 


Australian Rules game itself. The important contribution of this research, from an 
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interdisciplinary perspective, is that scholars declare that early Australian Rules matches 
(initially called Melbourne Rules) might have been matches which look more like 
contemporary soccer. As Syson (2009) claimed “football probably more closely akin to 
the association football rather that what became Australian Rules was being played in and 
around Melbourne in the mid-nineteenth century” (p. 143). Soccer and non-soccer 
historians alike weighed-into the debate and it was highlighted that even early AFL games 
were more closely aligned to soccer (Blainey, 1990; Hay, 2014; Hibbins, 1992; Syson, 
2018a). Collins (2018) writes of Australian Rules that it was a product of the same rule 
experimentation etc involving the rugby and soccer versions that took place in Britain, as 


the locals sought to find a palatable and entertaining balance. 


Hay (2014) also investigated the origins of soccer in Australia. For this period under 
investigation — 1820 to 1860 — a list of “football” matches which took place Australia- 
wide are systematically documented. There are matches in Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, 
Hobart and elsewhere. The point of the article is that there was a football culture which 
“existed far beyond the public schools and universities and that small-sided 
predominantly kicking games, often for monetary or other rewards, were being played by 
migrants to Australia who drew on their British heritage” (Hay, 2014, p. 1047). Syson 
(2018a) argues that “if the received story is to be believed, the playing of football in 
Australia before 1880 was a messy, indeterminate and chaotic affair. Yet, a careful 
reading of archival documents suggests that it was sometimes, perhaps often, an 
organised, rule bound and orderly practice” (p. 154). Finally, the era involving the First 
World War places soccer deeply into the soldiers’ experiences; the game was widely 
played on the island of Lemnos, in Gallipoli and on the Western Front. These notions had 
always previously been the sole preserve of the hegemonic Australian football games, 
Rugby Union and League and Australian Rules (Hay, 2014; Hibbins, 1992; Syson, 2009, 
2018a, 2018b). What is interesting here is that there is very little analysis as to why the 
soccer Anzac story was ignored and taken so long to gain traction. In fairness though, 
broadly explaining the emergence of Anzac Day phenomena in the Australian cultural 
context is a focus itself of scholars such as Holbrook (2014), in which case one might not 
be too hasty in criticising the lack Anzac soccer coverage. However, more to the point is 
the lack of expectation that Anzac also has a soccer story and the difficulties researchers 
such as Syson have had in bringing these impressive stories to a wider consciousness as 


a function of the amnesia and cultural apathy to which Syson (2013) referred. 
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There are also other notable non-ethnic contributions. Lock (2009) and Lock, Darcy and 
Taylor (2009) produced two publications which investigated issues associated with the 
establishment of the A-League. These papers tested one of the core principals of 
establishing the A-League, that is to encourage more diversity in the fan base. What 
distinguishes these contributions is the qualitative methodology they used in their 
research, which apart from Hughson (1996, 1999, 2000) has not been common. For the 


large part, qualitative studies have been few and far between. 


Soccer in Australia has been unable to identify meaningful engagement with the 
indigenous culture and people. This is true both in a playing/participating sense, but also 
with regards to research and academic inquiry. As noted, the realm of indigenous soccer 
was left untouched in the period pre-2003. This is brought into even sharper focus when 
compared with other sports, but with the appearance of the work by John Maynard (2009, 
2011), investigations into indigenous culture and soccer begin. These include Adair and 
Stronach (2014), Knijnik et al., 2017), Syson (2019) as well as, however belatedly, a 
biography of John Moriarty (Mallet, 2018). Compared to soccer, other codes have 
scrambled to investigate this issue, perhaps to appropriate indigenous participation and 
recognition as their domain and perhaps also to construct greater relevance and legitimacy 


as Australian sports. 


Where, pre-2003, academic considerations of women and soccer were sparse, the subject 
area of women’s soccer also gained greater coverage post-2004. For example, Hay (2006) 
shines the light on historical female participation and the future opportunities for the sport 
in Australia. Palmer (2009) investigates gender and religious identity construction of 
young Muslim women through soccer. Rosso (2007, 2008, 2010) has written extensively 
on the growth of women’s soccer in South Australia and the considerations, challenges 
and opportunities presented therein. Spaaij (2012) includes analysis of women’s soccer 
in studying issues of sport and social capital in the Australian-Somali community. 
Williams (2007) discusses women’s soccer in Australia and Downes, Syson and Hay 
(2015) continue the historical perspective of women’s soccer and provide focus on the 
discrimination associated with the movement. McGowan and Downes (2018) and 
Crawford and McGowan (2019) also delivered historical perspectives dealing also with 
the ongoing challenges confronting women’s soccer. These historical works 
complimented the earlier work of Watson (1994, 1997). These texts categorically clarify 


that women have been playing organised soccer since at least the 1920s. Of course, the 
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study women’s soccer has been supercharged in recent years by dint of the Matildas’ 
success. In fact, it seems the Matildas have been a key catalyst for the across-the-board 


growth of elite women’s sport (Harrington, 2017). 


Of this recent body of work, two notable themes emerge. First, as with the men, the 
women’s story is about marginalisation, discrimination (of the gender type) and the 
pioneering attempts by various stakeholders to promote their sport and lift its prestige in 
the wider community. Second, and this time in fascinating contravention to the coverage 
of men’s soccer, there is no link, causal or associate, explaining the women’s experience 


through the prism of ethnicity. 


Whilst Syson (2018b) is reflecting on the marginalisation of (men’s) soccer in Melbourne 
from the 1920s because of its migrant connotations, Mc Gowan (2019) and McGowan 
and Downes (2018) are exposing the gender discrimination confronting women’s soccer 
in Brisbane over the same period. Paradoxically, albeit in different states but for the same 
sport, both streams reported of discrimination but of a different kind. Classically, two 
lines of parallel inquiry that don’t intersect. For the vast coverage of Australian soccer 
(mostly about men) and as shown in this review, ethnicity has been soccer’s defining 
factor, except it seems if the discussion is about women’s soccer, where ethnicity receives 


only fleeting mentions. 


Whilst the driving consideration of women’s soccer literature pertains to gender 
discrimination, the ethnicity literature that does exist has examined the role soccer (and 
sport) plays in resettling youth from refugee backgrounds. This is represented in the 
literature by Dukic, McDonald and Spaaij (2017), Jeanes, O’Connor and Alfrey, (2015), 
Olliff, (2008), Palmer (2009) and Spaaij (2012) and represents the new migrant cohort as 
opposed to the southern European immigrant cohort, the discussion of which has 
dominated the general (men’s) soccer discourse. The aforementioned research is 
important because it is innovative and draws on ethnographic fieldwork, life histories and 
policy analysis. Also identified is the importance of the sporting habitus and physical 
capital in individuals’ playing experiences. 

Away from the socio-historical, there is also a growing body of specific, on-field, athletic, 
technical matters regarding women’s soccer are covered by work such as Alexiou and 


Coutts (2008) and Hewitt, Norton and Lyons (2014). One feels certain that the more 
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recent commodification of women’s football leagues (of all codes) in Australia will 


present avenues for broad and further research into women’s soccer. 


Australian soccer’s move into Asia and the importance of this not only for the sport, but 
also its ramifications for Australia, has received interest (Bairner, 2015; Brawley, 2012; 
Hallinan & Heenan, 2013; Rowe, 2018). Bubalo (2005, 2013) declared soccer as the 
relevant sport to access Asia whilst also highlighting Australia’s sluggishness in adapting 


to this potential. 


The research produced by the impressive and prolific Roy Hay provides an informative 
and reflective biopsy on the general trends in the literature through this period. Clearly 
the leader in the field of Australian soccer scholarship, his work has provided a rich 
tapestry of understanding and investigation. It is important to recall that even as the 
contribution diversifies, Hay (2011) noted that soccer studies have always been viewed 


through the prism of ethnicity. 


This influence remains strong. But Hay’s work has explored other paths too, and in this 
sense is representative of the scholarship’s moves into non-ethnicity areas in this post- 
2004 era. In this period Hay’s papers were describing things such as the transfer from 
“old-soccer” to “new-football”, the changes in fan make-up and fan behaviour as a 
function of that, and the changes in competition aesthetics and impact between the ethnic 
NSL and the corporate A-League as well as the new international experience for 
Australian soccer through World Cup qualification (Hay, 2006a, 2006b, 2010, 2011; Hay 
& Joel, 2007; Hay & McDonald, 2007; Hay & Murray, 2014; Hay & Syson, 2009). 


Analysing demographic data, among other things, Hay (2018) was now also pointing to 
non-ethnicity sociological phenomena, that “the majority of people who played football 
in Sydney in the first few years were almost certainly middle-class educated locals, even 
if they were not ‘currency lads’, and the had strong familial, emotional and intellectual 
links to the mother country” (pp. 65-66) and that soccer “was left to the middle and lower 
orders to fight the cause of soccer intermittently in the middle of the nineteenth century 
in Australia” (p. 66). Hay and Murray (2014) have provided the most detailed account of 
soccer’s history to date, which is of itself more reflective of the breadth of the game’s 


interests and influences. 
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Conclusion 


When one looks in the rear-view mirror of soccer scholarship, one can only be impressed 
by the energy and vigour that has produced such a body of work. This is particularly 
impressive given soccer’s comparatively late arrival as a point of academic interest. The 
literature has effectively told the story of soccer’s relationship with, and through, 
multicultural Australia. It is a story that has relied heavily on ethnicity for it to be 
understood. Still, however, the literature has been unable to definitively decouple itself 
from the ethnicity scaffolding — thematically it’s ever-present, historically it’s ever- 
present, socio-psychologically it’s ever-present. But the literature, post-2004, has also 
simultaneously begun to point to a bigger picture and to a bigger experience for soccer. 
The next era for soccer scholarship should be “anchors away” and into this new future, 
one that forever cherishes the scholarship’s deep engagement with ethnicity but moves 


unencumbered to fill the gaps so far left unexplained by it. 


Meanwhile, the game itself has clearly shown a move away from ethnicity as being the 
key derivative. In September 2018, the FFA Cup (knockout) quarterfinal match pitted one 
the NSL’s heavyweight teams, the Italian-backed APIA Leichardt, against the reigning 
A-League champion Melbourne Victory. It was touted as the clash between old-soccer 
and new-football; an old ethnic club versus a new mainstream club. The FFA Cup was 
inaugurated in 2014 and by the 2019 edition, boasted an entry pool of 734 teams from 
across Australia, representing regional, suburban, semi-professional and professional (A- 
League) clubs. Its overriding intention was to engage the entirety of the soccer community 
and to provide an olive branch to the old NSL clubs who were excised from top-level 
competition when the A-League was formed in December 2004. This match, in late 
August of 2018, was moved from APIA’s traditional home ground, Lambert Park, to the 
more spacious Leichhardt Oval, as it was anticipated by APIA club officials of a large 
return of the Italians to watch their club play. A show of pride in both Italian-ness and the 
NSL that would, perhaps, shame FFA bosses and provide a retrospective “black-eye” for 
their “ethnic cleansing” of Australian soccer. Leichhardt had been, from the 1950s, 
Sydney’s “Little Italy” (Burnley, 1981). So Italian was the suburb that the Italian Prime 
Minister had once spent time in the suburb visiting the local community. However, much 
to the disappointment of the APIA club bosses, the match attracted a much smaller crowd 
than expected. So much so that one spectator area was closed-off so that the crowd could 


be moved together to appear larger (Decent, 2018). On field, APIA beat their A-League 
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visitors, yet following the glow of surprise victory and celebration, all that really 
remained was a fan-made banner entitled “FFA CUP — Forever Forza APIA.” Draped 
over an old advertising hording, its flaccid appearance provided an apt metaphor for the 
new status quo. The era of the post-World War Two Italian influences on soccer had 


diminished. 
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Figure 5: Forza APIA. Famous 2018 FFA Cup victory for APIA Leichhardt over A-League 


Champions Melbourne Victory at Lambert Park. The attendance was less than anticipated. 
Photograph source: Rugari (2020). The Sydney Morning Herald. 


The Jim Bayutti’s, Phil Bottalico’s and the derogatory terms for Italian players (APIA — 
Australian Poofters in Action) were long gone. Their traction lost over time. First 
generation Italians, numbered in their hundreds and thousands, had either passed away or 
moved into old age. Italians were no longer the third highest number in Australia’s 
overseas-born category. In 2018, the second and third generation Italians had largely 
assimilated and inter-married (Simon-Davies, 2018). And they were no longer integrating 
with soccer in the way their forebears did, at least as it related to the local community 
clubs. By the end of the last season of the NSL in 2003, only Marconi would represent 
the Italian community at elite level; Adelaide City, APIA and Brunswick Juventus had 
already made way. By 2018 there were more players of Italian background in the NRL 
than in the A-League and second generation Australian, James Tedesco had become 
arguably the best player in Rugby League and Italy played in the 2017 Rugby League 
World Cup! It isn’t only the Italian clubs; indeed, they have lasted longer than many. 
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Gorman (2017) tells us that during the NSL more than 40 clubs folded and several ethnic 
community groups disappeared from directly supporting soccer. Some of the 
powerhouses or the 1960s and 1970s — clubs like Sydney Austral, Sydney Prague, 
Hollandia, Polonia and St George Budapest — had disappeared from view. It appears 
people had moved-on from the ethnic clubs, en masse, and what has remained is a residual 


element of passionate, nostalgic club people. 


For soccer’s scholarship, the nostalgic club folk were complimented by nostalgic soccer 
scholars. In 2018 and 2019 two studies once again focussed on Italian immigrants and the 
role played by ethnic soccer clubs. Gorman (2017) expertly covers the span of the NSL 
in which one notes that clubs backed specifically by Italian communities had faded from 
the national elite competition over many years, including as noted Melbourne’s 
Brunswick Juventus in 1988, APIA in 1992 and then towards the end of the NSL, 
Adelaide City in 2003 and Marconi in 2004. Simply put, decades have passed since these 
clubs were competing for national titles. Notwithstanding, Butta (2018) provides us with 
another contribution to understanding issues associated with Italian soccer clubs of Perth. 
Once again, this study is framed around historical developments of multiculturalism in 
Australia in the post-World War Two era. Klugman and Ricatti (2019) focus on the way 
in which Italian immigrants used soccer clubs to define their Italian-ness, by interviewing 
supporters of APIA, Marconi and Brunswick Juventus. Of the three clubs, and as noted, 
Marconi were the most recent participants in national-level league competition, their time 
at that level ending in 2004. The ethnicity wheel keeps turning, something that has even 
attracted the attention of the international scholars such as Stephen Fielding, who from 


his Canadian vantage point, perused the scholarship of Australian soccer and noted: 


Australian studies have, however, generally focused on the ways that ethnic 
club affiliations have hindered the growth of Association football (soccer) 
in that country. In a trajectory similar to the one in Canada, “wog ball” was 
a pre-war British import taken over rather quickly by continental European 


immigrants after the Second World War. (2017, p. 974) 


The prevalence of ethnicity soccer studies, despite the declining influence of ethnic clubs 
and the increasing acceptance of mainstream soccer, continued. This is most definitely 
not to detract from this genre of publications. On the contrary, without ethnicity studies, 


without ethnics, there may not have been any body of soccer literature at all, much less 
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one as dynamic as the one that has developed. Several academics have made formidable 
careers on the back of this area of work. Ethnicity and soccer have generated honours, 
masters and PhD contributions and provided a range of tertiary experiences for 
undergraduate students. But, a bit like the need for soccer itself to be re-set, so too did the 
soccer scholarship need to further spread its wings. Nobody would advocate a scorched- 
earth policy, as was the path adopted by the sport’s administration as they pragmatically 
(ruthlessly?) sought to de-ethicise the image of Australian soccer. Indeed, where FFA has 
frequently and enduringly been criticised for its apparent “anyone but a soccer person” 
approach to recruiting senior administrators, there is no way that the academia analysing 
ethnicity should be treated the same way. But, post-2004 soccer scholarship has needed 
to boast more innovation, more theory and more critical analysis and particularly so 


outside of the ethnicity framework. 


Some of these areas are now being addressed. The growth in literature pertaining 
particularly to China has developed, mostly as a function of Australia’s move into the 
Asian Football Confederation where Australia’s teams now have regular and competitive 
contact with China’s soccer. Bubalo’s (2005) research on Australian soccer and Asia was 
instrumental, the Federal Government’s white paper on “The Asian Century” all attracted 
greater attention from soccer scholars. China’s use of soccer as soft power and Australia’s 
response to it might be one area of even more analysis. Indigenous soccer is another area 
where interest has been shown and still with more room to move. Maynard’s (2011) 
historical analysis of the involvement of Australian aborigines in soccer will continue to 
be a catalyst for further work in this area. Investigations on commercial aspects of the 
sport, the engagement of fans, investigating women’s issues, gender diversity and the 
work of better understanding of soccer in the pre-codification and colonial era are all 


receiving attention, such as Syson (2018a, 2018b). 


These remain areas central to the sport, and to a greater understanding of society-at-large. 
These might also include a more sophisticated application of migrant theory. There has 
been insufficient analysis of the place of school soccer, of the size and make-up and 
aspirations of the participation base, the role and impact of feminism, the role and 
contribution (influence) of the monied private school sector, integration with Australia’s 
public sector and governmental agencies, sport governance and grass roots activation and 


volunteerism. 
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Mosely’s (1987) ethnicity theory has proven a godsend, providing the framework and 
impetus for people to write about and understand multiculturalism through soccer. And, 
for soccer aficionados, their sport had become prime academic real estate when 
previously it was ignored. But, unavoidably, what needs to be done is to better theorise 
the sport. Hay and Murray’s excellent 2014 history of soccer still declared in their 
conclusion “waves of immigration sustained the game then (1880s) and for the whole of 
the twentieth century” (Hay & Murray, 2014, p. 283). Perhaps Mosley’s (1987) theory 
has been so persuasive or just become so entrenched in our understanding of soccer these 
last 30 years, that it will remain forever so. In the era of ethnic supported soccer and 
ethnic sensitive scholarship, Moore (2004) had begun to denounce the hitherto single- 
lane analysis of ethnicity being the decisive determinant in soccer’s Australian 


experience, stating that: 


However, we make a mistake if we assume that it therefore follows that 
everything that happens within the game is understandable, if not reducible 
in some accounts, to “ethnicity”. Such a position is unwarranted and the 
assumption that it is the case is damaging to our potential understanding. (p. 
41) 


It appears that Moore’s exhortation was for the most part ignored. Hay (2011) was still 
moved to write that Australian soccer was still viewed through the prism of ethnicity adds 
to the notion. Syson’s (2018b) coverage of Australian soccer in the 1920s identified the 
sports’ and soccer coverage as “propaganda” to entrench cultural myths, also noting that 
the key aspect of this is “the reaffirmation of the notion of soccer as a foreign game, an 


issue soccer still confronts 90 years later” (p. 140). 


Tellingly, however, with particular relevance to the matters to be investigated by this 
thesis, Hay (2018) wrote that “the study of the social background of early participants in 
the various codes in Australia is underdeveloped” (p. 65) and that soccer “never became 
the game of empire in the minds of its most of its exported leaders” (p. 66). As noted 
earlier, considerations pertaining the impact of British imperialism on Australia’s sport 
culture are not new, however, this comment by Hay (2018) leaves ajar the door, 
particularly in light of Mangan (2013), which stated that even now, the full impacts of 
imperialism on Australian sport have perhaps been under-appreciated. Of Australian 


Rules football, Collins (2018) noted that amidst the tradition and myth-making that 
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developed in and through sport, that from its inception this game “acted as a barometer 
of changing ideas about Australian national identity. Until the second half of the twentieth 
century, the game was viewed as Australia’s contribution to British culture” (p. 90). 
Reflecting Holbrook (2014), Collins (2018) coined the prevalent Australian view of itself 
as “different but equal” (p. 91) where “Australian Rules football was not a declaration of 
independence. It was a symbol of Australia’s place in the British Empire” (p. 88). Collins 
(2018) reinforced that far from being different from the British football games (Rugby 
Union and soccer), the Australian game morphed from the same considerations and 
pressure-points. Despite all this, soccer was the football game deemed different and 
foreign, or at least viewed as such by the literature. Perhaps in the Australian context this 
re-defines the concept of foreign, where foreign-ness does not connote non-Anglo as 


much as it connotes non-Empire. 


This review of the literature has shown that whilst the soccer scholarship will vary its 
lines of inquiry beyond ethnicity, its adaptation of different theoretical apparatus to 
explain the soccer phenomenon has been a slower burn. Adair (2009) almost a decade 


ago noted that: 


A key problem with the state of Australian sports history is not simply a lack 
of theoretical or methodological vision, but also a need to systematically 
revisit historical archives documentary, visual and oral. Revisionism can 


emerge from reforms to the academic craft of sport history. (p. 423) 


Indeed, reflecting on Rowe, McKay and Lawrence (1997), who called for sports studies 
scholars to “provide an effective sociological perspective and to bring sport out of the 
shadows of Australian and international sociology” (p. 357) one might appropriate this to 
Australian soccer studies, to employ other sociological perspectives to further bring 


soccer out of the shadows of ethnicity. 
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Theoretical Framework 


In order to address the gap in the literature just noted and add to the body of theoretical 
analysis of the soccer phenomenon, as well as to specifically answer the research 
questions and investigate soccer’s move from the margins and to the mainstream, this 
thesis adopted Weber’s (1948) Theory of Legitimacy to analyse Australian soccer. Weber 
(1948) theorised that legitimacy was derived from one of three types: charismatic 
legitimacy, legal/rational legitimacy and traditional legitimacy. Each type is 
independently identifiable, but importantly all can work interdependently. As will be 
seen, and whilst Weber’s work traces back well over a century, its validity and robustness 
has endured and been used in many areas to explain power in a range of settings. Indeed, 
as a reflection of its impact, Weber’s work has been re-translated in multiple updated 
editions over many decades, including those referenced here Weber (1948; 2009). Mostly, 
Weberian interpretations are applied to frame political and historical studies. This 


research will extend the theory’s application beyond its common parameters and uses. 


As noted in the literature review and in Paper One, soccer studies generally have too often 
avoided theoretical investigations. Here, Weber’s (1948) Legitimacy Theory will be 
adopted to analyse Australian soccer’s move from marginal to mainstream consideration. 
Firstly, this research will provide a theory-driven analysis of Australian soccer. Secondly, 
the theoretical framework adopted here provides an avenue of investigation to test the 
key cultural index of legitimacy. Previously, when considering Australian soccer, 


legitimacy had been invoked as a description but not investigated theoretically. 


In the overall context of this thesis, the six publications present information related to 
soccer’s legitimisation, which was the central theme linking them. Paper Four specifically 
discusses this theory, its application in this research and how it explains soccer’s move 


into the mainstream. 


Legitimacy is a commonly used term, but it is a multi-faceted concept. Its application and 
understanding can be driven subjectively. Therefore, it was vital that this thesis work to 
an objective standard to guide the discussion of soccer’s legitimisation. Given the 
positionality of the researcher, as discussed at length in the methodology section, it was 
even more important to distance this investigation from potential biases and 
subjectivities, which is the opportunity provided by utilising Weber’s acclaimed work. 


Finally, and a central tenet of this thesis, is to develop the debate pertaining to soccer’s 
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status beyond that of quantitative measures — successes and failures, wins and losses — 
and focus on understanding how the sport managed to arrive at the point where it became 


mainstream. Utilisation of this theory served to achieve these aims. 


Whilst metrics (such as spectator numbers, television audiences, commerciality etc) can 
be symptomatic of legitimacy status, it is important to note that this research needed to 
avoid a focus on such quantitative indicators. This is because, to illustrate the point 
clearly, legitimised, mainstream sports and leagues (such as NRL and AFL) do, from time 
to time, generate deflated metrics but don’t become illegitimate, or non-mainstream, as a 
result. Conversely, there have been milestone moments for soccer in the pre-Crawford 
era which didn’t, apropos this research, equate to soccer being a legitimate, or 
mainstream, sport. Participation rates are clear evidence of this. Another example of this 
was Australia’s FIFA World Cup qualifier in 1997 versus the Islamic Republic of Iran, 
played at the iconic MCG in front of a record attendance in excess of 85,000 spectators 
(Cockerill, 1998; Dabscheck, 2002). This, and other games in the qualifying phase were 
watched by large television audiences (PFA Management Limited, 2002) and the Final 
of the 2002 FIFA World Cup was the most watched sporting event on Australian 
television that year (Dale, 2005). The metrics achieved by soccer in these instances didn’t, 
of themselves, confer legitimacy on the sport because soccer in this period is clearly 
delineated by the literature as being a marginalised sport. Although, however, particularly 
relevant to this research is the reflection of an emerging traditional legitimacy in soccer 
— the rising tide of intergenerational support for the sport. Indeed, seven of the 22 stated 


that these were signposts that the power structures would not ignore in-perpetuity. 


A motivating catalyst for this research was the paradox of conflicting media coverage 
given to these types of issues. For example, where a soccer team(s) faced financial 
hardship (and many have throughout the NSL and the A-League), the establishment’s 
media claque would commonly conclude that, therefore, there is no place for this sport’s 
league in Australia. However, when similar financial predicaments, for example, are 
faced by NRL and AFL teams (and, like soccer, there have been and remain many such 
cases), the same commentary quickly isolate the issue to the club(s) involved with the 
critique revolving around issues of personnel or operations or governance. For soccer the 
whole sport and its place is impugned, whereas by contrast for the hegemonic sports, the 
metrics might put focus on an organisation but not bring the entire sport and its 


status/place into question. Members of the soccer community will attest to this 
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sensationalist and targeted coverage, real or perceived. This is the essence of the 
legitimacy question that prompted this research; not the wins and losses table of soccer’s 
story but its status as legitimate Australian sporting actor. Weber’s (1948) Legitimacy 


Theory is the tool to objectively investigate this. 


To undertake this process, it is necessary to better understand the concept of legitimacy 
and literature pertaining to it. Following this, the background, identification, and 
application of Weber’s work is explored, thereby presenting the theoretical framework 


against which this research’s data was synthesised. 
Describing Legitimacy 


As noted previously, academics have isolated legitimacy as soccer’s key issue. It is a label 
appears frequently, although rarely with clear definition or theoretical basis. Pursuant to 
this and whilst writing about organisational theory, Suchman (1995) noted that the word 
legitimacy is often bandied around, but rarely defined. In order to properly address 
legitimacy, it is important to provide a purview of the coverage as it appears in literature, 
coverage which seeks to describe and frame the concept. From these descriptions of 
legitimacy, Weber’s (1948) Legitimacy Theory will then be discussed in order to fully 


present the theoretical construct adopted by this thesis. 


The study of legitimacy is about the study of power; of how it is procured, distributed, 
maintained and lost. What makes a government legitimate or not; what makes a leader 
legitimate, or not; what makes a social movement legitimate, or not; what makes an idea 
legitimate, or not. In the case of this research, what makes a sport (soccer) legitimate, or 


not. 


Legitimacy is a critical but vexing concept (Ansell 2001). Hurd (2008) agrees that 
legitimacy is a difficult concept to study and that it is “a phenomenon that is both internal 
to actors and intersubjective” and “complicated and entangled in many other concepts, 
such as interests, habits and cultural practises” but “none of these epistemological 
differences, however, should prevent a discussion of legitimacy; it is central to social life” 
(p. 8). Ultimately, legitimacy depends on the beliefs held by the audience (Hurd, 2008). 
Araujo (2012) suggests that “individuals follow a norm convinced they do it freely, 
whereas in fact their adherence to the norm is an effect of the unconscious subjugation 


arising from mechanisms of social reproduction” (p. 158). 
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The character of legitimacy is multifaceted, and it will “operate differently in different 
contexts, and how it works may depend on the nature of the problems for which it is the 
purported solution” (Suchman, 1995, p. 573). Legitimacy is afforded to, and by, people 
and institutions. It is a major component of civic culture (Badie, 2001). It is not an 
inherent characteristic, nor is necessarily a permanent state; legitimacy is not static 
(Ansell, 2001). Deephouse and Carter (2005) viewed legitimacy as social acceptance that 
results from adherence to regulative, normative or cognitive norms and expectations. As 
noted, Deegan (2006) declared the notion of the “social contract” as being central to 
legitimacy. Badie (2001) outlined that an understanding of the sociology of legitimacy 
must incorporate the source of legitimacy, its politicisation and its degree of cultural 


congruence. 


Legitimacy is concerned with the construction of individual beliefs and the resultant 
social impacts of those commonly held, individual beliefs. Suchman (1995) defined 
legitimacy as “a generalised perception or assumption that the actions of an entity are 
desirable, proper, or appropriate within some socially constructed system of norms, 
beliefs, and definitions” (p. 574). Zelditch (2001) puts it thus, “something is legitimate if 
it is in accord with the norms, values, beliefs, practices and procedures accepted by a 
group” (p. 33). Legitimacy affects not only how people act toward organisations, but also 
how they understand them. Thus, “audiences perceive the legitimate organisation not only 
as more worthy, but also as more meaningful, more predictable, and more trustworthy.” 
(Suchman, 1995, p. 575). This research investigates how soccer came to be described in 


such terms when, previously, it wasn’t. 


To more pointedly frame legitimacy theory and understand how Australian soccer entered 
the realm of the culturally normative, the work of renowned German sociologist, Max 


Weber, was therefore utilised by this research. 
Weber’s Theory of Legitimacy 


German sociologist Max Weber influenced the social sciences immensely (Astore, 2016). 
Writing an updated preface to the seminal contribution of Gerth and Wright Mills to the 
translation of Weber’s work, which has been a central reference point for Weber scholars 
for approaching seven decades, Turner stated “writing now from the first decade of a new 
century, scholarly interest in Weber shows no sign of abatement” (Weber, 2009, p. xii). 


According to Ansell (2001), Weber “provided social science with its most enduring 
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empirical approach to legitimacy” (p. 8704). Suchman (1995) refers to Weber as 
foundational, from which researchers have made legitimacy into an anchor point of vastly 
expanded theoretical apparatus. Zelditch (2001) places Weber as “the single most 
important theorist on the subject (p. 39) which is “seminal to all modern thought about 
legitimacy” (p. 43). Even in challenging Weber’s conception of legitimacy, Grafstein 
(1981) acknowledged its proven dominance as the model for empirical investigation of 


legitimacy. 


Max Weber (1864-1920) observed German political machinations and his “legitimations 
of domination”, or theory of legitimacy, are outlined in Politics as a Vocation (Weber, 
1948). Weber’s life, and intellectual purview, spanned the dynamic period of Germany’s 
modern history — late nineteenth and early twentieth century — and his analysis scrutinised 
the transformation of German agrarian communism to modern capitalism (Turner, 1990). 
This included unification in 1871 and Germany’s transformation from feudal system to 
constitutional monarchy and federalist system, the ascension of Otto von Bismarck to 
chancellor and his replacement by Kaiser Wilhelm II, through to the revolution of 1918 
and the formation of the Weimar Republic. Weber was both commentator and activist in 


the development of the new constitution (Senigaglia, 2008). 


Weber sought to offer understanding of the role of politics in the creation of a state — 
German unification provided a portal to the concept of “state” — where “a state is a human 
community that (successfully) claims the monopoly of the legitimate use of physical force 
within a given territory” and later, “hence, politics for us means striving to share power 
or striving to influence the distribution of power, either among states or among groups 


within a state” (Weber, 1948, p. 78). 
Further, Weber (1948) observed the “state” as an inter-relationship of: 


. men dominating men, a relation supported by means of legitimate (ie 
considered to be legitimate) violence. If the state is to exist, the dominated 
must obey the authority claimed by the powers that be. When and why do 
men obey? Upon what inner justifications and upon what external means 


does this domination rest? (p.78) 


Of the period concerning unification, Bismarck was Germany’s central character and 


acknowledged by Weber as the state’s driving force (Eliasson, 1991; Senigaglia, 2014; 
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Weber, 1948). Further, prefacing a more recently updated edition of Weber’s work, 


Turner wrote; 


Weber’s conceptual apparatus is actually meaningless once divorced from 
the political issues which he sought to address in, for example, his political 
sociology. To take one crucial issue, Weber’s views on leadership, 
bureaucracy and class structure were developed as part of a debate about the 
future of Germany and the legacy of Bismarck’s chancellorship. (Weber, 


2009, p. xv). 


Indeed, whilst admiring and acknowledging the work of Bismarck’s “political genius in 
relentless pursuit of policy in unifying Germany and in attaining for the newly created 
state the position of a great power” (Weber, 1948, p. 33), Weber was neither uncritical 
nor did he heroise Bismarck. Rather, Weber (1948) was critical of his failure to develop 
a body-politic capable of securing Germany’s maturation and protecting its interests. 


According to Senigaglia (2014): 


On the one hand, Weber recognized that Bismarck was an outstanding 
political personality and that the unification of the German states into one 
nation was his work. On the other hand, his caesaristic personality had 
contributed to hindering the development of a parliamentary system and the 


formation of real statesmen as his successors. (p. 84) 


German unification and Bismarck’s role therein clearly provided fertile ground for 
Weber’s theorising of domination. In answering that key question, when and why do men 
obey? Weber (1948) explained that there are three justifications, or legitimations of 
domination. These are acclaimed as Weber’s Theory of Legitimacy. The first of these is 
the authority of the eternal yesterday. The second is the authority of the extraordinary and 


personal gift of grace (charisma). The third legitimator came by virtue of legality. 


Of the eternal yesterday or traditional legitimacy, Weber (1948) referred to “the mores 
sanctified through the unimaginably ancient recognition and habitual orientation to 
conform; this is “traditional” domination exercised by the patriarch and the patrimonial 
prince of yore” (p. 79). The second legitimacy type is the charismatic, observed by Weber 
(1948) as: 
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the absolutely personal devotion and personal confidence in revelation, 
heroism, or other qualities of individual leadership .... as exercised by the 
prophet or — in the field of politics — by the elected war lord, the 
plebiscatarian ruler, the great demagogue, or the political party leader. (p. 


79) 


The third domination, legal/rational legitimacy, according to Weber (1948), is 
attributable: 


by virtue of the belief in the validity of legal statute and functional 
“competence” based on rationally created rules. In this case, obedience is 
expected in discharging statutory obligations. This is domination as 
exercised by the modern “servant of the state” and by all those bearers of 


power who in this respect resemble him. (p. 79) 


Modern interpretations of these three types are summarised by Weber scholars such as 
Ansell (2001) who interpreted traditional legitimacy as the “established belief in the 
sanctity of immemorial traditions and the legitimacy of the status of those exercising 
authority under them” (p. 8705). The author (Ansell, 2001) interprets charismatic 
legitimacy as the devotion to or impact of a person of exceptional quality or character and 
the normative patterns that are established or imputed by their presence and leadership. 


Badie (2001) crystallised legal/rational legitimacy as people tending to obey the law. 


Hence, Weber’s (1948) three “pure” types of legitimacy — traditional, charismatic and 
legal/rational — were generated to understand and explain that “these conceptions of 
legitimacy and their inner justifications are of very great significance for the structure of 
domination” (p. 79). Furthermore, the apparent parallels of Bismarck’s role in the creation 
of the modern German state are noteworthy when processing the role of Chairperson 
Frank Lowy in the creation of Australia’s “new football” post-Crawford constitution, 
ethos and national governing body, Football Federation Australia. In the context of 
soccer’s Weberian legitimisation, Frank Lowy assumed the Bismarckian charismatic role 


in Australian sport. 


Weber’s (1948) model underpins a diverse range of investigation on legitimacy issues, 
including for example, management (Suchman, 1995), individual social rights (Araujo, 
2012), the anthropology of belief (Lindholm, 2012) and the legitimisation of body tattoos 
(Irwin, 2001). Webb, Tihanyi, Ireland and Sirmon (2009) employs Weberian typology in 
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66. 


clarifying the distinction between “what some large groups in a particular society 
understand to be legal — as specified by laws and regulations — and what they consider to 
be legitimate — as specified by norms, values and beliefs” (p. 492), that is the demarcation 
between and occasional concurrence of a clash between traditional versus legal/rational 
legitimacy. Similarly, DeGrandpre (2006) also wedged the gap between cultural 
(traditional) legitimacy and legal/rational considerations in discussing drug culture; an 


illicit drug may have a long-held pattern of cultural acceptance and usage (traditional 


legitimacy), but its illicitness renders it illegitimate (legal/rational). 


Legitimacy is a key concept and a central consideration in an organisation’s experience. 
As noted earlier, scholars have pinpointed Australian soccer’s problem as being one of 
legitimacy. Beyond the label, however, legitimacy hasn’t been theoretically investigated. 
Whilst Weber’s (1948) Legitimacy Theory was developed to understand the concept, his 
work hasn’t been used to understand soccer’s legitimation and its move into the 


mainstream of Australian culture where it is now acknowledged to be. 


Australian soccer operates in a social and political environment. Its success and/or failure 
does not occur outside of these considerations. The attitudes, beliefs, decisions and 
relationships of both people and institutions will determine the sport’s success, or 
otherwise. The degree of legitimacy afforded to an organisation (or a sport) will determine 
its ability to achieve its objectives, depending on what those objectives are (Suchman, 
1995). As Merquior (1980) put it, “nothing succeeds like success, whether the ruler is 
traditionalist, charismatic, or legal-rational; its absence therefore threatens legitimacy in 


all three types of rulership” (p. 402). 


To date, studies of Australian soccer have declared that historically the sport had existed 
outside of the mainstream and hadn’t been accepted as a traditional, Australian sport and 
this was because of its putative ethnicity (Hay, 2006a; Syson, 2009). Nevertheless, soccer 
was seen to transform post-Crawford to where it is now broadly accepted and considered 
a mainstream and therefore legitimate sport. As with the body of work on Australian 
soccer in general, however, the notion of legitimacy has been used but, to date, there has 


been no application of theory to better understand this central concern. 


The question(s) posed for this research, then, revolved around how and why was soccer 
originally delegitimised and how, why, and by whom, soccer was later legitimised in 


Australia? As noted earlier, Weber’s (1948) framework will not be employed to create, 
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or quantify, a “league table” of successes and failures, statistics that can be generated and 
debated about all sports, whether legitimate or illegitimate, vis-a-vis mainstream or 
marginalised. This theory provides the synthesising tool to move this discussion beyond 
describing soccer’s issues as being related to legitimacy to understanding the construct 
through the theory’s concretised paradigm. Which of the legitimacy types emerge in the 
data collected about soccer’s transformation? Did these legitimacy types act in isolation 
from or in combination with each other? Indeed, will the data reveal more than one 


legitimacy type? 


The data collected from the semi-structured interviews of the purposive sample of 
powerful people will be compared against charismatic, legal/rational, traditional 
legitimacy types as depicted by Weber’s (1948) Legitimacy Theory. The data analysis 
will identify which, if any, of the legitimacy types emerge from the interviews. Further, 
the literature declares that these legitimacy types sometimes work interdependently. 
Therefore, this research would also seek to ascertain whether Australian soccer’s 
legitimacy reflected a singular type or, indeed, a more reflective symbiosis of two or all 


three of the legitimacy types. 
The Weberian Story of Australian Soccer’s Legitimisation 


As a contributing section of this thesis with publications, Paper Four provides a more 
detailed synthesis of the application of Weber’s (1948) Legitimacy Theory to the soccer 
phenomenon. As an introduction to this work, and for the purposes of summary here, the 
data collected for this research reflected all three legitimacy types: charismatic, 


legal/rational and traditional. 


The acknowledged role played by Frank Lowy, his history and experience with the game 
and his standing in Australian society, immediately harkens to Weber’s (1948) 
charismatic type legitimacy. Further, noting that Weber’s observations that were key to 
the theoretical development of this legitimacy typology centred around Bismarck’s 
program of German unification, Lowy’s reconstruction of Australian soccer is perhaps 
thematically aligned. The interviewees would unanimously herald Frank Lowy as the 
charismatic legitimator for soccer. As one explicitly noted, Frank Lowy “gave the sport 


legitimacy” (Respondent 3). 


Secondly, the crucial role played by the Federal Government’s intervention is clearly of 


the legal/rational legitimacy type. The Federal Government, by dint of its political 
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activation and funding decisions (details of which are expanded in Paper Three), 
conferred legal/rational legitimacy upon soccer. This is not to say that Australian soccer 
had operated without these variables previously (government involvement and funding) 
but, as the interviewees indicated, on this occasion the government’s involvement was 
singularly definitive, led by the Prime Minister himself and its decisions and activation 


(legal/rational) completely changed the landscape in which soccer operated. 


Thirdly, the quantum of the soccer community was a key supporting factor. As noted in 
the research, it is the most played sport in Australia and boasts more participants than the 
other football games combined (Morgan, 2015). Of itself, numbers are not enough to 
confer legitimacy, in the sense it is being evaluated for this research. The USA is another 
example of this (see Paper Five). Participants doesn’t necessary equate to fans (Markovits 
& Hellerman, 2001). However, in both these scenarios, the multi-cultural societies lent 
themselves to greater soccer consumption over time (see Paper Five). Considering the 
Australian scene then, and where there are extant soccer clubs dating back to the 1880s 
(Hay & Murray, 2014; Syson, 2013), added to which there was the huge migrant influx 
post 1950 and attendant ethnic soccer boom, such that by 2003 and the government’s 
intervention, there has developed a multi-generational soccer community (traditional 
legitimacy). This is significant in size and had assimilated and in many cases become 
very active in Australia’s democratic processes (lobbying politicians etc). A former 
Federal cabinet minister and key interviewee (Respondent 19) testified to this fact, noting 
that the correspondence he’d received whilst in Federal office that beseeched assistance 
to reform soccer from Australia’s parliament was the largest of its type, on any matter, 


that he’d received. 


As noted here, legitimacy is a key cultural index. However, its definition is multi-faceted, 
and its application often undertaken subjectively. An example of this emerged from one 
of the interviewees (Respondent 2), a lawyer by training and practise who'd been the head 
lead administrator at a key eternal agency as well as holding a senior executive position 
within FFA, who when asked if soccer was legitimate in Australia answered, with a 
furrowed brow, “well of course it is”. His response was framed by the fact that it wasn’t 
illegal to play soccer, so therefore it is legitimate. Understandable, but this interviewee 
also readily recalled his secondary education at an elite Sydney private school, where the 
establishment sport of Rugby Union was deified and soccer was derided, if even 


acknowledged. Indeed, there was no official soccer competition for this network of 
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influential establishment schools until 1988, whereas Rugby Union had been entrenched 
since 1892 (AAGPS, n.d.; Sherington, 1983). This presented a dissonant position of 
something legal simultaneously being ignored and unaccepted and unendorsed and 


actively discouraged, or illegitimate. 


It was fascinating to notice how the interview progressed with this participant as the 
concept of legitimacy and soccer’s legitimisation began to develop beyond his pre- 
existing thoughts. Further, a story was put to Respondent 2, one that had circulated about 
a former Headmaster of the school being discussed here, who, when approached about 
including soccer in the school’s sporting activities, is alleged to have replied “over my 
dead body will that game be played at this school”. Whilst Respondent 2 could not verify 
such an exact comment, it was acknowledged that this was definitely representative of 


the school’s atmosphere at the time, of which and about soccer, it was noted that: 


It was irrelevant. There wasn’t exposure to European football (soccer) on tv 
and they (the school community) were too whitebread to absorb the 
European migrants etc. It (soccer) was looked down upon by rugby people 
and the like. TV was a big part of changing this, but in the 60s and 70s, when 
I was at school, I don’t know anybody who even knew anything about 


soccer. 


This testimony is shared across the bulk of the interview sample, most of whom were 
graduates of similar schools, schools which privileged one code of football over another 
(Sherington, 1983; Stewart, 1992). This example highlights why the discussion about 
legitimacy needed to be moved from the subjective descriptions and into the theoretical 
world, where the analysis can be driven by an acknowledged and respected framework. 
This thesis’ theoretical framework provided this, addressing in part the gap in the 
literature by guiding analysis of an index defining soccer’s status (legitimacy) whilst 


simultaneously demonstrating how this theory can be applied to a sport’s phenomenon. 
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Methodology 


To address the research questions, and to provide the opportunity and platform to utilise 
Weber’s (1948) Legitimacy Theory, this research undertook qualitative methodology 
using semi-structured interviews of a purposive sample (Gratton & Jones, 2014). This 
appeared the most effective means of accumulating the necessary data to answer the 
research questions. Weber’s (1948) theory would be used to frame the interview questions 
and would guide the analysis and exegesis of the data. However, before the detail on the 
qualitative methodology processes undertaken is discussed, as well as the means by which 
the purposive sample was constructed and the issues involving data gathering and 
analysis, the issue of researcher positionality, that is my position in the soccer industry, 


needs coverage. 
Researcher’s Positionality in Australian Soccer 


The researcher’s position in Australian soccer is a vital consideration because of what 
had transpired in the sport’ constituency post-Crawford. Some aggrieved aficionados and 
traditional supporters who have felt that soccer had moved into the mainstream during 
this period, nevertheless also felt that new football was a discriminatory annexation of 
their game. This mood was summed-up by Gorman (2017), noting that “the wholesale 
shift from ethnicity to geography disenfranchised many supporters” (p. 297). Also, 
included in this cohort are academics who have published on the notion of discrimination, 
as noted in the literature review. Considering the period for this research, the debate 
amongst this group has less been about whether soccer is now mainstream or not, but 
more so why traditional fans were not included, or didn’t feel included, in soccer’s new 
story. This is a topic that has received much attention in the literature. Until there is a 
rapprochement between all relevant stakeholders, and it is beholden on FFA to address 
this disaffection, this fissure will likely remain. Whilst this thesis seeks to understand the 
mechanisms precipitating soccer’s move to the mainstream rather than whether or not this 
has taken place, the issue of my positionality requires attention because of the sensitivities 


in the soccer community about my role, real or perceived, in the game’s transformation. 


As a soccer figure with a media profile, any research conducted by me would have the 
potential to be perceived as biased. Significant and heated debate in soccer clubs and 
organisations, around café conversations as well as amongst academics revolve around 


the perceived and/or real harshness caused by soccer’s transformation, its efficaciousness, 
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its justification, its effectiveness or its ideological/political underpinnings and intentions. 
By 2015 and when this research period had completed, and as noted in the literature 
review, there had remained a distinct focus on ethnicity in the academic literature. Some 
ethnic clubs of the old-soccer era are also lightning rods for this disequilibrium. These 


two issues potentially fuse together in reaction to my positionality. 


To address the issue of my positionality, it was not only important to acknowledge the 
critique I might receive but also to undertake research which would neutralise the issue 
of perceived bias. In order to achieve this, it was vital to provide a much-needed 
theoretical insight into Australian soccer, which in general and as noted in the literature 
review was lacking. This research did not seek to be a treatise of soccer’s myriad issues. 
Further, it needed to avoid the trap of contemporary quantitative debates related to the 
positives and/or negatives of soccer’s experience pre and post-Crawford. My positionality 
might only serve to fuel these heated debates and cloud the discussion on any research 
findings. In the modern context all sports deal with these issues, both mainstream and 
non-mainstream, in areas such as gender and race, athlete behaviour and conduct, 


financial and commercial issues and conflicts, governance, drugs in sport etc. 


Therefore, importantly, the starting point for this research was that soccer became 
mainstream, something agreed upon in the literature. Then it sought to adopt a theory to 
address the gap in the analysis of the soccer phenomenon. By understanding soccer’s 
experience against Weber’s (1948) Theory of Legitimacy, this research successfully 
shifted the focus away from the quantitative debates, and other subjective responses to 
soccer, to one that explains the sport’s transformation using a theoretical apparatus to 
inform the analysis, as per Braun and Clarke (2006). This, at least partly, placed me at 
arm’s length from the research process and neutralised, to a degree, the subjectivities and 
biases of my positionality. But as will be acknowledged, the literature notes that complete 


objectivity, whilst a lofty and worthwhile notion, is often unattainable. 


My adult and professional life has straddled both the pre and post-Crawford eras of 
Australia’s soccer story. In summary, my involvement was primarily as a player and then 
as a senior assistant NSL coach in the pre-Crawford era. The media career that has since 
developed was spawned from my playing career and my status as an NSL player. During 
this time, I also became actively involved in the sport’s policy-development by way of 


contributing on the Executive Committee of the Australian Professional Footballers 
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Association, the PFA, which is the players’ union, from 1995-2003. This service was 
recognised by the PFA awarding me life membership of the organisation in 2001. Also, 
by this time, I had been working as a television commentator, with SBS television and its 
coverage of the NSL and Socceroos, as an on-air analyst at the 1998 FIFA World Cup 
Finals in France and then with Pay-TV provider C7. In 2002, I hosted the Nine Network’s 
television coverage of the 2002 FIFA World Cup Finals — the Final of which was the 
most-watched sport on Australian television that year (Dale, 2005). As a result of my time 
with SBS television, I published two books about the network’s senior soccer 
personalities, Johnny Warren and Les Murray; as co-author for Johnny Warren’s best- 
selling biography Sheilas, Wogs and Poofters (Warren et al., 2002) and of the relationship 
between Warren and Murray in Mr and Mrs Soccer (Harper, 2004). Both of the books 
drew deeply from my NSL and pre-Crawford experiences. In the pre-Crawford era, I was 
as immersed in the NSL — its culture, politics, trials, tribulations, successes and 
aspirations — as anyone. Through my 321 NSL games, I represented Sydney City (Jewish- 
supported), Sydney Olympic (Greek supported), St George (Hungarian supported), 
Marconi (Italian supported), Brisbane Strikers and Newcastle Breakers/United (were both 
broad-based supported clubs). My affinity and affiliation with this period was affirming, 


life-enhancing and, as it would turn out, career-defining. 


Post-Crawford, I was one individual whose non-playing career transitioned from the NSL 
era and into the A-League era. Of itself this has been a focus of suspicion from some 
quarters, because many eminently qualified individuals from the world of the NSL 
weren’t invited to, or didn’t make, that transition into the post-Crawford A-League era. 
This period was marketed by the newly constituted Football Federation Australia as the 
new-football era. The other half of the marketing slogan marked the NSL era as old- 
soccer. Apropos the tone of this thesis, it is not within the scope of this research to 
measure the rights and wrongs and/or the successes and failures of this marketing 
strategy. There is little doubt, however, that as much as Crawford Report (2003) itself, 
this marketing mantra clearly delineated the present/future from the past, and caused 
significant controversy, anxiety, trauma, offense as well as acknowledgement, 
affirmation and support. Supporters of the transformation were commonly of the view 
that this cleaning of the slate was necessary. The issue for many from the game’s NSL 
past was not that soccer hadn’t become mainstream but that they, their clubs and the 


history to which they’d contributed had been left behind and ignored. They didn’t feel 
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welcomed by or included in soccer’s corporatisation. This has remained the open sore of 
the soccer story — the wounds still festering for some — and the political cleavage that the 


arbiters of legitimisation are accused of failing to appreciate and correct. 


My career moved from the NSL to the A-League, firstly as the inaugural CEO of 
foundation club, Sydney FC, and then as its Director of Football Development. My 
appointment to the apex administrative position of newly-minted “franchised” clubs 
would have confirmed, perhaps, the suspicion in some that I’d “sold-out” on traditional 
and NSL fans and that, from my new position would espouse, unquestioningly, the virtue 
of the takeover by new-football of old-soccer. In fact, my tenure at Sydney FC ended 
abruptly; a whirlwind 16 months in total. I was not in any way involved in the creation of 
this marketing catch-cry and I remember distinctly at the time being affronted by it as 
well as expressing a sense of foreboding as to what this epithet represented and how it 
might come to be viewed. This period (late 2004-2006) was followed by a role consulting 


to FFA on talent identification and youth development. 


Then, in 2006, Fox Sports — soccer’s post-Crawford broadcast rights holder — approached 
me to become part of their coverage of Australian soccer (A-League and Socceroos, 
latterly also the W-League and Matildas). From this time and until the present, I have 
worked for Fox Sports on its soccer coverage as on-air host, commentator and soccer 
analyst, including covering the 2010 and 2014 FIFA World Cups as well as the 2007, 
2011, 2015 and 2019 AFC Asian Cups. I also wrote columns for The Australian 
newspaper and two other books: Voodoo to Destiny (Harper, 2006) about the 2006 
Socceroos and Changing the Game, a biography of Socceroo coach Ange Postecoglou 
(Postecoglou, 2016). There was also work in radio (ABC and Macquarie) and public 


speaking engagements supplemented my Fox Sports work and exposure. 


From a positionality viewpoint as it relates to this research and as a soccer public figure, 
any research conducted by me would/could be viewed as biased or tainted, one way or 
another. For non-soccer observers, this research might be viewed as apologia for soccer. 
Within the soccer community and given my role with Fox Sports (owned by News Corp). 
I might be seen by some as cheerleading for soccer’s transformation; that I would/could 
be seen as part of the corporate takeover of soccer. As a media personality with greater 
influence, I could be seen as a foot-soldier and viewed with suspicion by ethnic clubs and 


their associated communities, some of which saw themselves as the collateral damage of 
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a transformation they believed to be discriminatory. As this heated debate continued, 
public figures would inevitably be tagged on one side of the debate or the other. This 
despite my history (and emotional and life connections) being inextricably involved with 
and linked to the pre-Crawford, NSL era. All of this presented a very real challenge for 
my research, the messages of which needed to emanate from as uncompromised a position 
as possible because I understood that for elements of the public, this was an issue. It is 
for these reasons that my positionality is discussed here. It is for this reason that it was 
vital that this research stare-down this issue by utilising a theoretical framework to 
explain the soccer phenomenon rather than indulge the old versus new, traditional versus 


corporate debate. 


I went into the interviews with the issue of mainstreaming/legitimising soccer as the 
central plank of the conversations. This is a position supported by the literature into 
soccer. Weber’s (1948) Legitimacy Theory was used to develop the interview questions. 
As is the case with semi-structured interviews such as these, the content that was 
delivered thereafter ebbed and flowed around this construct and according to the views 
and experiences of the interviewees. As outlined elsewhere in this methodology section, 
this is the advantage of such a research methodology; the richness of the data collected 
by the semi-structured interviews. The data that emerged from these interviews was then 
compared against Weber’s (1948) Theory of Legitimacy to better understand why and 
how this cohort of powerful people acted upon soccer in the manner and with the means 


that they did to legitimise the sport. 


Positionality is a key consideration for this research, and not only as a consideration of 
potential bias on the part of the researcher. Positionality is a two-way consideration. As 


Bourke (2014) noted: 


As such, the identities of both researcher and participants have the potential 
to impact the research process. Identities come into play via our perceptions, 
not only of others, but of the ways in which we expect others will perceive 
us. Our own biases shape the research process, serving as checkpoints along 
the way. Through recognition of our biases, we presume to gain insights into 
how we might approach a research setting, members of particular groups, 


and how we might seek to engage with participants. (p. 1) 
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These issues came into sharper focus for me after undertaking the unit of study at The 
University of Sydney on research methodology which provided direct instruction on the 
issue of positionality and the interviewing of powerful people. Thus, via my research 
training and understanding of the literature, including on positionality and interviewing 
powerful people, I entered the research process with an established, set position and one 


that was based on the literature. 


The first consideration of my positionality in the research process was the access it 
provided me to the powerful people. Were it not for my status, reputation and record of 
achievement in soccer, this would not have been possible. As noted in the literature 
review, the access granted to conduct this research has not been achieved previously and 
no-one else was similarly placed to undertake anything like it since. I knew, however, 


that it would possibly/probably attract some controversy, suspicion and criticism. 


The second consideration is the perception of me (my positionality) held by the 
participants. Considering Bourke (2014), not only was this research mediated through my 
positionality but also the participation of the interviewees was mediated through my 
positionality. That is, the views of the participants of me would have affected the data 
they provided. On this point it’s worth noting that included in the sample were individuals 
with whom there was history of industrial disputation from my time with PFA pre- 
Crawford and the perception that my links to the players’ union remained in-tact. Also, 
my status as a television presenter has a different impact on an interview situation 
compared with, say, an interviewer whose background is a post-graduate student. 
Nevertheless, even considering best efforts it must be appreciated that both interviewer 
and participant bring history, biases and perceptions into the conversation. 


Acknowledging this, Bourke (2014) stated that: 


To achieve pure objectivism is a naive quest, and we can never truly divorce 
ourselves of subjectivity. We can strive to remain objective but must be 
every mindful of our subjectivities. Such is positionality. We have to 
acknowledge who we are as individuals, and as members of groups, and as 


resting in and moving within social positions. (p. 3) 


For these combined reasons, all the while remaining very mindful of my subjectivities, 
and acknowledging Bourke (2014), this research still stands alone as unique and 


important. The key operative in this research was the issue of trust between interviewer 
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and participant. Naturally, agreeing to be interviewed indicates at least entry-level trust 
on the part of the participants. Access is one thing, something discussed extensively in 
the literature pertaining to the interviewing of powerful people. Also, however, the matter 
of trust between researcher and participant is a key variable in the quality of the data that 
is yielded. The issue of trustworthiness is discussed in detail by Cousin (2010). And 
Bourke (2014) noted, “the cogency of the research process rises from the relationship 


between the research instrument (the researcher) and the participants” (p. 3). 


So then, on what basis might the participants have arrived at a “trust” position for these 
research interviews? There were three positionality considerations undertaken by the 
interviewees before granting access. Firstly, their awareness/knowledge of me by dint of 
my media profile. Secondly, their appreciation of my reputation and broader experiences 
across soccer and the respect the held for my work and for the views and analysis 
consumed via my broadcasting. Thirdly, as this was an inquiry academic in nature, the 
gravitas provided by the reputation of the overseeing institution, The University of 
Sydney, must also be acknowledged. Finally, my supervisor’s status as a former elite 
professional soccer player and as an authoritative academic expert in the field of sport 


and soccer studies, provided added ballast and comfort. 


This research would probably not have been possible without the interrelationship of all. 
three. That is, individuals in this cohort won’t oblige interview requests for just anyone, 
as was unequivocally noted by four participants. My profile gave them some degree of 
comfort in knowing the interviewer and, where there was no prior personal knowledge or 
contact (such as with former Prime Minister John Howard and some other senior 
politicians), their background checks on me prior to accepting, which presumably took 
place, all passed muster. That is the participants in the sample with prior and personal 
knowledge of and experience with me must have vouched for me. If my approach to them 
was merely for journalistic and/or television broadcast purposes, broad access would 
probably have been denied. Contributing, anonymously, to what was perceived 
throughout the interview cohort to be a good news story, told ultimately through a 
respected institution such as the University of Sydney all, without doubt, worked together 
to provide comfort for the participants and ultimately access to me. However, the most 
important, and as a reflection of Bourke (2014), was the element of trust between the 
interview participants and me, the depth and value of the data collected would have been 


lessened, and in some cases not gathered at all, without this. 
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Trust then branches into two research considerations. First is sufficient trust to gain 
access. The second is sufficient trust to facilitate a fertile interview to enable a rich data 
harvest. To further highlight the issue of trust in the sports-media complex, veteran 
Australian sports journalist, Debbie Spillane, once recalled a quip from a football 
manager at a time when she worked at an NRL club. “Tell the media nothing and be 
careful how you say it”, was a common and pervading culture in the sports media 
(Spillane, 2007). This apparent paradox — my media position leveraging initial access but 
also then possibly counter-balanced by suspicion of the media — should be acknowledged 
because the bulk, if not all, of the purposive sample for this research were experienced 
media performers. Or at the very least, these individuals were experienced in leading 
discussions and communicating opinions and justifying standpoints. Those with 
particular media experience would always be mindful, if not directly guarded, in how and 
or what they would say. This is an immutable by-product of this type of research and with 
these types of people. It doesn’t lessen the need to interview this cohort (if access can be 
gained) or necessarily question the value of the data, but as individuals with media 


experience they are practiced at mediating their own messages. 


Going some way to addressing this, the anonymity guaranteed to interviewees allows for 
greater flow of information. Whilst Nespor (2000) notes that anonymity is firstly an 
ethical consideration, and whilst the value of anonymity is contested space in the 
literature, Ayling and Mewse (2009) exhorted the importance of anonymity in gathering 
data in qualitative research. Anonymity is also a double-edge sword though, particularly 
when reporting on the findings. That is, the same messages emanating from different 
people carry different weight, particularly if the major premise of the research process is 
the powerfulness and seniority of the individuals canvassed. By way of specific example 
to this research, interview quotes about the reasons why the Federal Government 
transformed soccer the way it did are more pertinent if they come directly from the leader 
of that government, Prime Minister John Howard, than if they emanated from a senior 
bureaucrat or a non-government person. That such quotes cannot be directly attributed to 
the actual source because of anonymity considerations perhaps slightly lessens the 
potential impact of the quote. In this sense, unavoidably, readers are left to speculate (if 
they are so inclined) in who may have said what. In balancing the interests, the protection 


of interviewee anonymity is the greater requirement. 
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Furthermore, it was anticipated that despite the veil of anonymity, the life-experience of 
at least some of the interviewees would have led them to a calculated belief that divulging 
information to an active media player, as I was, might result in information and claims 
making their way back to the relevant, interested networks. A contentment with, as it 
were, the bush-telegraph being informed as to the influence and impact they had on the 
soccer story. This reflects social desirability bias (Grimm, 2010) on the part of the 
interviewees. “Soccer as a good news story” was a theme clearly evident amongst the 
respondents, so in this sense why would people key to the transformation not want to tell 
their story and their roles — possibly with amplification and/or embellishment — 
acknowledged throughout the network? Unavoidably, some will possibly hold a view that 
the purposive sample that was constructed was always going to be unduly influenced by 
this social desirability bias with the derived content therefore potentially with an overtly 
positive skew. A limitation of purposive sampling is the lack of generalisability of 
findings (Etikan, Musa, & Alkassim, 2016; Palinkas et al., 2015) which, when combined 
with the potential of social desirability and hindsight bias (Lewis, 2017) within the data, 
provide important considerations for the contextualising the findings of this reserach. My 
history in Australian soccer would assist in this, something noted by Goodwin and 
O’Connor (2006) when discussing their research, suggesting the advantages of familiarity 


in the field, by stating that: 


From the analysis, it is also clear that the researchers own reflections on 
working in the field provided insights into the research process in a depth 
and context not available from simply reading the other main youth 


transitions data. (p. 390) 


Explanation on how the sample was constructed will be dealt with in the next section, but 
for the meantime, suffice to say that irrespective of everything else, this research sample 
needed to, and succeeding in, gaining access to the ultimate decision makers 
(government, sport, broadcast rights holder) to understand what they did and why they 
decided as they did regarding soccer. As noted previously, this was only achievable 
because of my positionality. Moreover, it also included individuals who were either key 
political operatives in the change-over period (such as elected soccer executives) and/or 
had been people with significant history in soccer but who had been bypassed or 
overlooked for involvement with the post-Crawford era. Again, the views of these people 


could have been jarred by their personal experiences with and reflections of the new- 
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football era, something which is also ameliorated against by adopting Weber’s (1948) 


theoretical framework to guide this research. 


A final consideration of positionality that must be noted is that included in this cohort 
were current and previous employers of mine. This is not unexpected given the various 
roles I’d undertaken in soccer over the years and because of the longevity of contribution 
of some of the individuals in the sample and the varied roles they’d performed over the 
journey. That is, for this research, positionality granted me access to, and then the 
requirement to interview, the television executive who first recruited me to Fox Sports 
and also my then boss at Fox Sports. In interviewing Frank Lowy, I was engaging not 
only with one of Australia’s most powerful people, but also with the President of the 
Sydney City club (my first NSL club) when I was contracted to them as a 17 year old in 
1985. Lowy would then re-emerge as a key part of the post-Crawford era, during which 
time he was a shareholder of Sydney FC whilst also being the Chairman of Football 
Federation Australia (something which itself caused controversy). There were also 
individuals in the sample who had at one stage been club owners and with whom I’d had 
direct confrontations during my time on the PFA over industrial relations matters. Further, 
there were soccer personalities who, from time to time, I had criticised as a function of 


my media responsibilities. 


Noting the blended considerations of positionality and the real politic of sport studies, 
using the methodologies employed in this research, it must be accepted that the 
environment for sample selection and the conducting of interviews does not occur in a 
social or political vacuum. Lilleker (2003) highlights the multiplicity of considerations 
and permutations of interviewing elites. The data collection, via the interviews, does not 
occur in a sterilised surgical ward. Rather, these are living, organic processes that, 
depending on many variables, ebb and flow and are influenced by many factors. The 
sensitivities of positionality were carefully considered, therefore, all of which further 
enhanced the need for and role of Weber’s (1948) Legitimacy Theory to inform and guide 


the collection and synthesis of the data. 


Had my approach been one purely as a doctoral student, access to this key collection of 
powerful people would have been unlikely. And, had my soccer experience been limited 
to that of journalist/commentator, it is also highly doubtful that I would have gained 


access for the interviews. The status and credit of the reputation of the University of 
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Sydney certainly provided gravitas to my approach. My media position gave me a profile 
and status, certainly. Also important was my accumulated experience across the breadth 
of the soccer industry that included writing, player representation, coach, consultant and 
administrator, which confirmed comfort and agreeability in the attitudes of the powerful 
people who were approached. And for those who hadn’t known me previously, my 
reputation curried favour as they undoubtedly referred to their soccer networks in 


assessing my approach to them. 


This research became manifest because of my positionality, and its cogency validated by 
the nature of the relationships built by me over many years and spanning both the pre and 


post-Crawford eras. 
Qualitative Research Methodology and Purposive Sampling 


In order to answer the research question, I opted to employ qualitative research 
methodology, using semi-structured interviews. According to Myers and Newman 
(2007), the qualitative interview is one of the most important tools with which to gather 
data. Boyce and Neale (2006) noted that the primary advantage of interviewing is that 
more detailed information is provided than may be available through other data collection 


methods. 


Previous work in this area, for example Georgakis and Molloy (2016), Lock Darcy and 
Taylor (2009) and Lock (2009) relied upon interviews with people involved in soccer but 
who did not occupy the positions of power. In order to access the richest and highest- 
order data, this research needed to interview the people who actually made the decisions 
and created and implemented the policies that enacted soccer’s transformation, for as 
noted by Walford (1994), “those who have influenced events directly have a detailed 
knowledge of events and a sophisticated understanding that is worthy of careful 
examination” (p. 264). Therefore, this research needed a purposive sample rather than a 


randomly generated one. According to Etikan et al. (2016) purposive sampling is: 


The deliberate choice of a participant due to the qualities the participant 
possesses. It is a non-random technique that does not need underlying 
theories or a set number of participants. Simply put, the researcher decides 
what needs to be known and sets out to find people who can and are willing 


to provide the information by virtue of knowledge or experience. (p. 2) 
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In order to do this, my supervisor and I met and contemplated the interview list. We 
looked at and refined criteria. We deliberated upon names and selectively targeted the 
most senior and influential people across the range of key issues and stakeholder groups 
in order to garner a diversity of stakeholder opinion, an important consideration according 
to Boyce and Neale (2006). Lists of names were compiled, candidates nominated, then 


further refined and the final list was agreed upon. 


After receiving ethics approval from the University (see Appendix C), all 22 candidates 
were contacted, informed via the Participant Information Statement (see Appendix A), 
invited to participate and then, with invitations accepted, participants were contacted. All 
22 accepted the invitation to participate in the interviews. Participants were informed that 
the interviewees were expected to last from 30-45 minutes. Although some interviews 
went longer than this, something driven purely by the interviewees and as a reflection of 


their engagement with the subject matter. Indeed, one interview went for over 90 minutes. 


Participant Consent Forms (see Appendix B) were presented to and signed by each 
individual. The sample (N=22) included former Prime Minister John Howard and FFA 
Chairpersons. It also included the influential and powerful people who were charged to 
administer the changes to soccer, the people responsible for writing the relevant reports, 
negotiating commercial contracts, were party to the television agreements, liaised with 
government officials or indeed were government officials, and those who framed and 
enacted policy at national governing and state member federation level. Within twelve 
months of the approval of ethics, the process had been completed, including the 
conducting of the interviews. The list of participants, and the areas of interest and 


influence they represented, are laid-out in Table 2. 
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Table 2: Participant sample by stakeholder group (N=22) 


Stakeholder Category Role Description Participant # 


Federal Government (former) Prime Minister R1, R8, R11, R19 
Arts and Sports Minister 
Cabinet Minister 


Soccer Executive (former and Chair/President FFA R12, R13, R16, R21, 
current) President state member federation R22 

A-League/NSL club owner/chairperson 
Federal Bureaucrats (former) Head Australian Institute of Sport R2, R4, R18 


Head Australian Sports Commission 

ISRC Report Chair 
Soccer Administration (former CEO national body R2, R6; R7; R10; R15; 
and current) CEO state body R17; R20 

National body; CFO/Commercial 

National body; Corporate Affairs 

National body; National Teams 


CEO of PFA 
Commercial Partners (former and CEO television rights holder RS, R14 
current) 
Senior Journalists (former and Soccer/sport writers R3; RO 
current) 


As previously noted, the issue of access to powerful people must also be noted. Aberbach 
and Rockman (2002) reflected on the difficulty sometimes associated here. My role and 
status in the soccer industry would be a crucial variable in accessing the necessary people 
and my pre-existing links with most of the selected candidates would prove a vital 
ingredient to the research. This advantage was noted by Walford (1994) who stated that 
“already knowing people means that the researcher will at least be given a hearing and 
these contacts may also be prepared to introduce the researcher to other powerful 
individuals” (p. 223). This was certainly my experience for this research, for whilst the 
bulk of the interview sample was accessed directly via my personal network, this network 
also, importantly, placed me within reach of important conduits to those identified 
individuals but with whom I did not have personal access or history. For example, I was 
known to Frank Lowy, partly by dint of my playing career and because of my time at 
Sydney FC when I was inaugural CEO and he, as FFA Chair was also an investor of the 
club, however I did not have direct contact with him. This was facilitated by a senior 
soccer associate of mine with access to a chief assistant of his, through whom the contact 
was made and information sent. Neither did I have personal history with or contacts for 
key government personnel and the Australian Sports Commission. These introductions, 


apropos Walford (1994), were inaugurated again by my soccer network. 


Further, when compiling the interview list with my supervisor, I expressed a confidence 


that it would be possible to at least extend a research invitation to former Prime Minister 
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John Howard although I had no idea how that invitation would be received or if it would 
be enacted upon. Ultimately, however, this was not necessary, because the advantages of 
my positionality were to take on a particularly significant form. In 2015, FFA held a gala 
event in celebration of the Socceroos successful final 2005 qualification game for the 
2006 World Cup Finals, played against Uruguay at Sydney’s Olympic Stadium. I was in 
attendance at that event. So too was John Howard, although I only became aware of this 
because he took the stage to speak, where he exalted both the successful transformation 
of soccer and the role of Frank Lowy therein. As the evening’s formalities ended, I made 
my way through the milling crowd and to the proximity of the former Prime Minister 
where I literally activated my “positionality”. As the opportunity arose, I politely 
introduced myself to him and as briefly as possible outlined my research interest. He 
accepted my approach and listened intently; perhaps his life as flesh-pressing politician 
once again overcame him. But he is a renowned sports fan who may have recognised me 
from television and, perhaps significant in my case, is Sydney University alumnus. He 
specifically asked which institution had endorsed this project. Both Walford (1994) and 
Aberbach and Rockman (2002) noted that the status of a respected institution, into which 
category the University of Sydney fits comfortably, adds appreciable gravitas to the 
request and subsequent access for interview. To my great fortune, then, he withdrew his 
business card from his top pocket and invited me to contact his office staff to arrange a 
time for interview. The research materials and interview request (as per all other 
participants) were promptly sent by email to the nominated staff, and a date for interview 


was fixed. 
Data Gathering 


The semi-structured interviews questioned the participants on their views and 
understanding of soccer’s organisational performance, as well as its role in and 
experience with Australia’s national identity, other issues of identity (such as gender, 
masculinity and competency), class and ethnicity and how these concepts have affected 
Australian soccer’s legitimacy in the past and how they shape Australia’s current and 


future legitimacy status. A list of the questions/discussion areas are in Appendix D. 


The interviews took place at a time and location of the participant’s nomination. Mostly 
this was their place of work or nearby venue. The interviews for this research were all 


conducted at a time and location of the participant’s nomination. The interviews were 
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audio recorded, which according to Burns (2000) is “the best method, as the raw data 


remain for later study” (p. 429). 


Arranging the interview schedules was very challenging, given the busy-ness of the 
individuals’ schedules and that not all were based in Sydney, where the researcher was 
domiciled. The interview locations ranged from public spaces (8 interviews), 
participants’ office (10 interviews) and participants’ homes (4 interviews). The first 
observation to note is that, in soccer parlance, the researcher was the “away” team, with 
14 interviews conducted in participants’ “home grounds” (office or home) and the other 
eight were conducted at so-called “neutral” venues. No interviews were conducted in 
what would be a home venue for the researcher. In qualitative research, as in sport, home 
ground advantage is a big thing. Of course, the alternative is that the interviewee is in the 
away scenario. Rao and Perry (2003) proposed it more important that the interviewee be 
comfortable in their surrounds “because it was easier to establish rapport and to capture 


interviewees’ body language” (p. 242). 


Nevertheless, being the away player is an important consideration for two reasons. Firstly, 
given the powerful status of the participants, the power disparity which already tends in 
favour of the interviewees is magnified by the fact that that location is familiar to them 
and is unfamiliar to the interviewer. Although, as noted by Stephens (2007), “one benefit 
of interviewing elites and ultra-elites is that they typically have suitable space available 
in which to conduct the interview” (p. 205), which given the palatial corporate premises 


of some participants, was something verified by my experience. 


The atmospherics of the interview setting can be impactful and interview location is a key 
consideration (Ecker, 2016; Herzog, 2012; Warren, 2002). According to Herzog (2012) 
“the determination of the interview location should not be viewed solely as a minor 
technical matter. Rather, one should examine what takes place around the logistics of the 
interview” (p. 210). The professional offices of powerful people are commonly grand 
affairs including in this case, stunning and sweeping views of Sydney Harbour in high- 
rise corporate towers. The lavish mahogany desks and deep red-leather of the seats and 
the Executive Assistants who’d politely check-in offering refreshments, certainly 
reinforced the air of the elite. Everyday practise for the power-holders perhaps, but 
potentially distracting or destabilising for the away interviewer who is potentially a 
novice, or anxious about the upcoming gathering of the necessary data and doing so 


without appearing nervous or embarrassed or overawed by both their company and the 
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surroundings. Each away setting was obviously different, but each was loaded with 
affectation and memorabilia; career trophies, corporate acknowledgements, framed 
photographs of the rich and famous, including one instance where a large and 
personalised photograph of former US President, George W. Bush hanged from the wall 
and assumed a type of observer status. In each circumstance, the interviewer was in no 
doubt as to the status of the participant and was a confirmation of the power and influence 


with which one was about to engage. 


Moreover, the interviews that took place in participants’ homes presented other nuanced 
considerations. The home settings were necessarily different and were typically quieter 
and more peaceful than the office settings. For each, the participant accompanied me to 
the part of the home of their choosing. Two interviews were situated adjacent to the 
kitchen and living areas. Other family members, short of hovering around our discussion, 
were in and out of proximity. This could, but thankfully didn’t, create difficulties for the 
gathering of data but the potential for that should be noted. How much information would 
be divulged and how might this dynamic effect the flow of information? Further, for one 
away interview (with a former Federal Cabinet minister, whom prior to our interview I 
had never met), I was ushered into the sitting room of a delightful Victorian-era inner- 
city terrace house. Cosy and confined, I was invited into to sit in an old lounge with its 
worn and loved leather. Loved but unsupportive, the aged springs provided scant 
resistance to my body weight, and so I slunk, semi-contorted, or so it felt, for the duration 
of the interview. Body language and posture is an important part of interviewing, and 
sitting comfortably or shifting constantly can convey different messages to the 
interviewee (Ganguly, 2017), so feeling doubled-up in this chair and the means by which 


I coped with it remained a consideration throughout. 


Whilst familiarity and comfort with the setting is one thing, the second major imputation 
of this is the reduced ability of the interviewer to set up the interview area, their position, 
their equipment (audio recorder and notebooks etc) in this away scenario. The impacts of 
this are discussed further in the methodological insights discussion in Section C, but in 
summary this presented a challenge to the researcher because, in almost all such 
scenarios, the participants began their soccer monologue soon after they greeted me at 
their door. In prior communications they had been told about the scope and intent of the 
research, including an outline of the discussion about legitimacy and Australian soccer. 


Evidently, they were primed to go. This also could have been a means of controlling the 
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situation and the message and establishing a hierarchy on the part of the interviewee, all 


of whom were experienced in these scenarios. 


In any event, this was real time for data collection, whether or not the researcher was 
ready to officially start the interview. It was often, during this opening monologue, that 
some of the clearest and most unambiguous thoughts would flow — the stream of 
consciousness I later refer to it — that was data rich. The challenge at this point was to 
ensure that the data could be recorded for later analysis. As mentioned, this area is covered 
in the methodological insights, and is referred to what I will label as the “catch-up”. 
Further, in the interviewing of powerful people, whose schedules are tight and whose 
time for such interviews is limited, and given the absence of familiarity or pre-existing 
relationship, it was not possible, or desirable, to stop these opening remarks whilst the 
interviewee was in full-flight. How does the researcher manage scenarios such as these, 
because time constraints and probably apprehension/nervousness etc of the interviewer 
will probably preclude them from interrupting their powerful hosts, simply because they 
weren’t quite at the “ready, set, go” stage of the data gathering process? Warren (2002) 
discusses the influence of the audio recorder on the process of the interview itself; 
fumbling with a tape recorder whilst being ushered to a seat in an interview area whilst 
in the presence of a power-holder and, in these instances, their homes, is potentially 


calamitous. 


The so-called neutral settings also presented difficulties. Whilst issues of comfort and 
familiarity were not as acute here, the eight neutral venues were all public places and 
meant that the researcher had little opportunity to commandeer an area and quarantine it 
for interview. The preparation for research interviews is important, something noted by 
Doody and Noonan (2013), but the notion takes on a totally different hue in these 
scenarios and the experience suggested that an interviewer operating away should prepare 
for the unpreparable. Adaptability and flexibility are key. The public noise levels have 
the capacity to be acutely problematic and the interviewer can have little control over 
these. Further, a quiet place for the start of the interview may become less so at various 
times subsequently. And, it would be nonsense, unless the circumstances became 
extreme, to continually re-locate. Of course, it is preferable to conduct the interviews in 
more serene environments, but by offering the location option to the participants, the 
interviewer must then work with whatever eventuates. An interview participant won’t 


necessarily consider things such as the ambient noise of a public space when they 
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nominate a meeting venue and the researcher may not feel it their place to suggest, much 
less demand, an alternative be found. The participants know they are present to provide 
data but they would not, in all likelihood, have given any consideration to the capture of 
that data. On this, and other organisational matters, the interviewer is in the hands of the 
participant. This is another manifestation of the power disparity between participant and 
interviewer, or of “interviewing up” as Smith (2006) discusses it. There were feelings of 
susceptibility through some of these moments; not wanting to appear flustered or anxious, 
always simultaneously concentrating on the interview whilst being alert for potential 


disturbances. 


Apart from the aforementioned difficulties — diarising, scheduling and managing the 
opening phases of the interview — the other logistical consideration was the travel 
undertaken to meet with certain people. This research committed to interviewing people 
face-to-face, and according to Opdenakker (2006) these have long been the dominant 
interview type in qualitative research. They have been widely acknowledged as a more 
desirable means of gathering qualitative data as opposed to interviews by phone (Novick, 
2008). Further, given the elite status of the participants and that, as noted, they exerted 
control over many parts of the interaction (location, atmosphere, time, interview 
commencement), according to Stephens (2007) face-to-face interviewing “affords the 
interviewer the opportunity to continually re-mould the interaction to their needs and 
interests through visual cues and small utterances” (p. 211). Once the interview had 
commenced, it was the researcher’s role to exert control of the interactions in order that 
the necessary data was collected. The face-to-face interviews allow for a reading of social 
cues, polite interruption, gesturing, and to question and redirect to affect the dynamic of 
the interaction and, ultimately, the data flow. This also enabled for more accurate field 
notes regarding in-situ observations, something more difficult in, say, a phone interview. 
At this point it should be noted that a telephone or internet interview, by definition, from 
an established and pre-planned location removes issues of the catch-up that was 


experienced during the research because audio equipment can be set up and primed. 


The commitment to conducting the interviews face-to-face, therefore, placed significant 
travel burdens on me, which needed also to work within participants’ timetables and 
availability. Completing these interviews required travel outside of Sydney (the research 
base) to Melbourne, Adelaide and Perth. This provided an extraordinarily difficult 


logistical layer, but the sample would not have been complete without travel to these 
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destinations to meet key individuals. This commitment reflects the work on purposive 
sampling by Etikan et al. (2016) who stated that “for purposive sampling, a researcher 
has something in mind and participants that suit the purpose of the study are included” 
(p. 1). The difficulties of participants being spread around Australia’s capital cities could 


not be a reason to exclude them from the sample. 
Data Analysis 


Interview considerations and logistics aside, the recorded interviews were then 
transcribed. A sample of a transcribed interview is included in Appendix E. Transcription, 


according to Bailey (2008): 


Involves close observation of data through repeated careful listening (and/or 
watching), and this is an important first step in data analysis. This familiarity 
with data and attention to what is actually there rather than what is expected 


can facilitate realizations or ideas which emerge during analysis. (p. 129) 


This process assists with data codification, an important layer of familiarising and 


engaging with the data. A sample of a transcribed interview is included in Appendix E. 


The transcribed data then underwent thematic analysis, employing the six phases of 
thematic analysis as laid out by Braun and Clarke (2006), including familiarisation with 
the data by note taking and transcription of the audio recordings, the generation of initial 
codes, the searching for, refining and naming of themes and, finally, the production of 
the final report (specifically, Paper Three). Although not without its critics, thematic 
analysis was adopted because it is very useful for research in policy and practise area, 
particularly relevant for this research (Braun & Clarke, 2014). According to Braun and 
Clarke (2006), thematic analysis “provides a flexible and useful research tool, which can 


potentially provide a rich and detailed, yet complex, account of data” (p. 78). 


From this point, the coding and theming progressed and continued to be refined, then 
reviewed and defined/named (Braun & Clarke, 2006). Walford (1994) stipulates that 
academic research will make greater use of triangulation of different accounts and data 
sources (such as published statistics) and that “more fundamentally, the academic 
researcher will test data against theory, and the whole enterprise will be theoretically 
informed” (p. 229). Therefore, this was a deductive analysis, sourcing latent themes in 


the data corpus and so was of the constructivist paradigm (Braun & Clarke, 2006). 
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The data was coded according to Weber’s (1948) Legitimacy Theory and compared 
against the legitimacy types included therein: charismatic, legal/rational and traditional. 
That is, comments were grouped according to whether they reflected one or more of these 
types. For example, a comment such as “we didn’t play soccer at school, it would have 
been sacrilege to play anything other than rugby league” (Participant 16) was coded as a 
reflection of legal/rational legitimacy, that is, the Respondent was saying that soccer was 
actively discouraged by dint of the decisions of the school’s authorities and that, from 
this, a culture or tradition (traditional legitimacy) grew exclusive of soccer. Further, 
negative or positive tones were attributed. So, this was an example noted of soccer being 
delegitimised at this particular school on legal/rational grounds. As will be seen in the 
published papers, this sentiment was a common one across the sample. Further, and more 
obviously, comments about the government’s intervention etc are examples of 
legal/rational, comments referring to Frank Lowy’s centrality and influence and power 
are all directly aligned with Weber’s charismatic legitimacy type. Finally, by way of 
example, comments regarding periods of time and habits, “we just didn’t do things that 
way and soccer just wasn’t part of our existence” (Respondent 5) as a reflection of their 
environment were coded as traditional legitimacy, in many cases developing from a 
legal/rational origin. Similarly, when Respondents 2 and 9, amongst others, commented 
on the growing base of soccer participants and fans as a result of television and changing 
attitudes at schools and in families over decades and the changing face and practises of 
people, this too was coded as traditional legitimacy. A visual representation of the data 
collection and analysis process is reflected in Figure 6, showing how Weber (1948) 
underpinned the interview and guided the data analysis. The recorded interviews which 
traversed the noted topics were filtered through three considerations, charismatic- 
legal/rational-traditional commentary, which is the Weber’s (1948) Theory of Legitimacy 


framework. For an example of coded analysis, see Appendix F. 


As noted previously, it is important to note the theoretical position or sensitivity of the 
researcher (Braun & Clarke, 2006), which influenced the analysis of the data. Clearly, the 
adoption of Weber’s (1948) Legitimacy Theory, the researcher’s sensitivities outlined in 
the positionality section, and the deductive nature of the analysis, predisposed the 
research to this consideration. Nevertheless, Braun and Clarke (2006) noted that “what is 
important is that the theoretical framework and methods match what the researcher wants 


to know, and that they acknowledge these decisions, and recognise them as decisions” (p. 
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8). The combination of the chosen methodology and the composition of the interview 
sample meant that this research had high face validity, which according to Holden (2010) 
is “defined as the degree to which test respondents view the content of a test and its items 


as relevant to the context in which the test is being administered” (p. 1). 


Notwithstanding, the generalisability of the findings is affected given that the research 
sample was such an exclusive group. Whilst this was clearly the intention and requirement 
of this research, the broader community may have divergent views on the matter of 
soccer’s legitimacy. These views were not directly tested in this research. Palinkas et al. 
(2015) noted that “in contrast, probabilistic or random sampling is used to ensure the 
generalizability of findings by minimising the potential for bias in selection and to control 
for the potential influential of known and unknown confounders” (p. 2). In this sense, and 
in the eyes of some, my positionality may work in concert with the construction of the 
purposive sample to create an outcome skewed by my subjectivities and biases. These are 
difficulties for all researchers to consider when undertaking qualitative research 


methodologies using purposive samples. 


However, the need to avoid real or perceived bias by adopting a more generalisable 
methodology, such as random sampling, could not have investigated the key issues as 
they pertained to the research questions here. Palinkas et al. (2015) supports other 
literature on the virtue of purposive sampling by noting the information-rich value of the 
participants who were knowledgeable, willing and available with an ability to 
communicate clearly. For this qualitative research, purposive sampling as opposed the 
random sampling was necessary to specifically address the research questions as they 


were outlined. 


This research had something very clearly in mind, the legitimisation of Australian soccer. 
The answers to when, why and how that took place could only be found, as Etikan et al. 
(2016) noted, in an exclusive population, who were “proficient and well-informed with a 


phenomenon of interest” (p. 2), which in this case was Australian soccer. 
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Charismatic 


Is/was soccer 
legitimate or 
illegitimate? 


Traditional 


Who, how and 
why soccer 
legitimised? 


Legal/Rational 


Was soccer's 
legitimisation 
inevitable? 


= L : The sanctity of immemorial traditions, The way things have always been. 
Legal/Rational Belief in legal statutes and rationally created rules. The law legitimizes an activity/person. 
The impact of devotion etc to qualities of individual leadership. 


Figure 6: Process of data collection and analysis using Weber’s theory of legitimacy 
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Ethical Considerations 


In all the work I conducted, I strictly adhered to the protocols of the Human Research 


Ethics Committee of the University of Sydney. 


Ethical considerations were a constant focus throughout the research, as prescribed by 
(Alshengeeti, 2014). The main ethical considerations focussed on the conducting of 
interviews. Alshengeeti (2014) stated that research projects employing qualitative 
interview methodology should rigorously follow ethical consideration as they are dealing 
with human participants. The researcher noted that high standards of ethical consideration 
are required because of the intrusion into participants personal space and the time they 
provide and that “therefore, ethical issues should be considered at all stages of the 


interview process” (p. 44). 


For this research, participants provided their informed consent before participating, a 
mandatory condition as Alshenqeeti (2014) noted. Burns (2000) stated this was the most 
fundamental ethics principle for research of this type. Therefore, a Participant Consent 
Form was distributed to each interviewee (see Appendix B). In order to ensure the 
participants understood the nature and purpose of the research (Burns, 2000), the 
participants were shown an interview schedule/outline via the participant information 


form (see Appendix A). Therefore, their participation was on an informed basis. 


The next factor that required consideration were the issues of sensitivity with this cohort, 
which lay less in the personal details of the responses and more with the community and 
business status of the participants and in the commercially sensitive information that may 
be divulged. Alshenqeeti (2014) noted a potential ethical challenge as stemming from the 
openness of the interview possibly leading participants to contribute information they 
may later regret. This possibility was covered in two ways. Firstly, participant 
information was kept anonymous and confidential and the data kept securely and only for 
the purposes of this research. It was vital to guarantee the security with which the data 
would be used. Collection and use of the data demanded sensitivity, given the status of 
the interviewees as well as the personal experiences of some with soccer. For example, 
included in this sample were individuals deeply involved in and effected by the period 
under examination for this research. Some of the sample endured unfavourable publicity. 


Others left the sport in questionable circumstances. Others still experienced personal 
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trauma and could well have developed jaundiced views about the sport and its 
functionaries. Given the turbulent nature of the events involved, the greatest care has been 


taken in both collecting, storing and reporting the data. 


Finally, considering the issues of sensitivity etc, reporting of the data carefully excluded 
direct quotes from participants that identified individuals in a negative light or 
controversial comments that may have readily identified a participant. This was an 
important consideration because, as Kogan (2013) noted, “people have a right to be 
sensitive to the effect of what they are recorded as saying, and their apprehensions do not 
have to be fully rational to be legitimate” (p. 75). Anonymity was also ensured in the 
reporting of the data by the random assignment of a number to each participant, a method 


supported by Kogan (2013). 
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Section B: Published Papers 


Statement of Attribution 


This Statement of Attribution provides detail that verifies the authenticity of the six 
publications. I have also provided information verifying the authenticity of the six 
publication outlets. Regarding the Statement of Attribution, in summary, there are six 
publications, four of these are 100% the work of the PhD candidate Andrew Harper and 
the other two are 80% the work of the candidate. 


This PhD with publications presents a body of original research. It sets out to answer one 
main question and four subsidiary questions (p. 15). The publications were all submitted 
before the examination of the thesis. Four journal articles and the book chapter were 
published before examination, while one journal article was “in press”. The publications 
were peer reviewed by leaders in their respective sports studies’ fields (history, sociology, 
theoretical, comparative, and international); and as such the body of work is 
interdisciplinary. All five journal articles were accepted for publication in ERA 
(Excellence in Research for Australia) recognised journals. The book chapter was 


published in a book edited by the most acknowledged scholar in the field. 


The details are as follows. 
Paper One 


“Three decades of Australian soccer historiography: From ethnicity to here and beyond” 
has been accepted for publication by the prestigious Sport in Society journal and the lead 
author is John Nauright, one of the discipline’s most respected scholars. Sport in Society 
is an accredited ERA journal (ERA 40593/ ISSN 17430437). It is regarded as the 
preeminent academic and professional platform to critically engage in debates on the 
issues of transnational sport. It represents a multi-disciplinary and inter-disciplinary 
forum for academics and professionals to consider the growing relationship of sport to an 


array of public domains. 


This publication was 80% the work of the PhD candidate, Andrew Harper. I, Andrew 
Harper, conceptualised the paper, undertook all the research for the paper, analysed all 
the data for the paper and wrote the draft for submission. For the purposes of final 
acceptance, my supervisor, Dr Steve Georgakis, and Professor Nauright, addressed the 
necessary emendations to the manuscript for it to fit within the parameters of the journal 


for final publication. 
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Paper Two 


“Replicate or Repudiate — The Delegitimization of Soccer in Australia: 1880-1914” was 
published in the /nternational Journal of Sport and Society, a peer-reviewed scholarly 
journal. It is an ERA accredited research journal, ERA number 41427. This journal 
provides a forum for wide-ranging and interdisciplinary examination of sport, including: 
the history, sociology, and psychology of sport; sports medicine and health; physical and 


health education; and sports administration and management. 


This publication was 100% the work of the PhD candidate, Andrew Harper. I, Andrew 
Harper, conceptualised the paper, undertook all the research for the paper, analysed all 
the data for the paper, wrote the draft for submission to the journal, completed the 
necessary revisions and submitted the final manuscript to the journal for publication. My 


supervisor, Dr. Steve Georgakis, oversaw all the work involved. 


Paper Three 


“From Bastard Child to a Place in Australia’s Sporting Family; The Federal 
Government’s Role in Repositioning Australian Soccer as a Legitimate, Mainstream 
Sport: A Qualitative Study” was originally submitted to another international journal, 
which responded with feedback that its content was heavily focused on the Australian 
environment and as such fell outside the publication’s remit. Having accepted this 
feedback, an international element was added to the paper and submitted to the journal 
Sport in Society, where it was accepted for publishing. As noted above, Sport in Society 


is the pre-eminent journal in the field of sport’s studies. 


This publication was 100% the work of the PhD candidate, Andrew Harper. I, Andrew 
Harper, conceptualised the paper, undertook all the research for the paper, analysed all 
the data for the paper, wrote the draft for submission to the journal, completed the 
necessary revisions and submitted the final manuscript to the journal for publication. My 


supervisor, Dr Steve Georgakis, oversaw all the work involved. 


Paper Four 


“The Legitimisation of Australian Soccer: A Theoretical Analysis” was published in the 
World Journal of Social Science. This journal was specifically targeted because it was 
not a sport specific journal. I felt this necessary to test the theory underpinning this thesis 
against the scrutiny of a publication outside the realm of sport. This would further validate 
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the application of sociologist Max Weber’s theorising on legitimacy to an area of sports 
studies in general and Australian soccer in particular. This journal is an ERA accredited 


research journal, ERA number 201726. 


This publication was 100% the work of the PhD candidate, Andrew Harper. I, Andrew 
Harper, conceptualised the paper, undertook all the research for the paper, analysed all 
the data for the paper, wrote the draft for submission to the journal, completed the 
necessary revisions and submitted the final manuscript to the journal for publication. My 


supervisor, Dr. Steve Georgakis, oversaw all the work involved. 


Paper Five 


“Separated by Geography, Joined in Soccer: A Comparative Analysis of the Development 
of Soccer in the USA and Australia” was published in International Sports Studies, which 
is the peer-reviewed journal of the International Society for Comparative Physical 
Education and Sport (ISCPES). This is the highest impact journal in comparative physical 
education and sport. It is an ERA accredited research, ERA 42041/ ISSN 1443-0770 


journal. 


This publication was 100% the work of PhD candidate Andrew Harper who 
conceptualised the paper, undertook all the research for the paper, analysed all the data 
for the paper, wrote the draft for submission to the journal, completed the necessary 
revisions and submitted the final manuscript to the journal for publication. My supervisor, 


Dr Steve Georgakis, oversaw all the work involved. 
Paper Six 


“Will Xi Jinping’s China Football Dream Become Australia’s Football Nightmare?” was 
accepted for publishing as an edited chapter in the academic book Softpower, Soccer, 
Supremacy: The Chinese Dream. This academic book was edited by Professor J. A. 
Mangan, universally acknowledged as one of the world’s leading sports studies scholars 


and leader in the scholarship of Chinese soccer. 


This publication was 80% the work of PhD candidate Andrew Harper who conceptualised 
the paper, undertook all the research for the paper, analysed all the data for the paper and 
wrote the draft for submission to the editor. For the purposes of final acceptance, my 
supervisor, Dr Steve Georgakis, addressed the necessary emendations to the manuscript 


for it to fit in within the parameters of the anthology. 
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I declare that the descriptions outlined above and pertaining to the student’s 


contributions to the published works are fair and accurate. 


Andrew Harper Dr. Steve Georgakis (Supervisor) 
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Chapter One 


Three Decades of Australian Soccer Historiography: 


From Ethnicity to Here and Beyond 


(In press) 
Sport in Society 


THREE DECADES OF AUSTRALIAN SOCCER HISTORIOGRAPHY: 
FROM ETHNICITY TO HERE AND BEYOND 


John Nauright, Andrew Harper, Steve Georgakis 


INTRODUCTION 

In 1987, Phillip Mosely completed his doctorate which traced the social history of soccer in New South Wales, 
Australia.' The PhD was submitted at a time when Australian sports studies was making its first steps into the 
territory of serious academia. Groups such as The Australian Society for Sports History (ASSH) emerged. 
Sports studies disciplines began in various universities’ physical education and history departments. Even 
more importantly, however, sports studies scholars were embarking on the production of a body of work that 
made valuable contributions in the areas of history and sociology, which back then were perhaps unlikely 
bedfellows, as noted by Nauright.? 

Mosely’s work landed into this freshly tilled soil. And in the absence of an alternative or pre-existing 
position, his diligently researched theory of soccer as an immigrant sport took early, and as it would happen, 
deep root. Subsequent publications by Mosely continued to argue that soccer’s marginalisation from the 
mainstream Australian culture was because it was the preserve of immigrants, initially of British migrants and 
then post-World War Two of non-British migrants. Nearly 30 years later and after heavy encouragement from 
Ian Syson and Roy Hay, Mosely’s 1987 dissertation was reproduced in a book.? Apart from the inclusion of 
additional chapters from work also by Mosely, this book was a facsimile of the original, ground-breaking 
production. 

The first point to attract attention is that despite the elapsed time, there apparently remained a market 
for a first retail release of the 1987 work. The review of Mosely’s work is at least an acknowledgement of its 
currency. This is both a good, and less-good, thing. It is perhaps surprising that there was still room for such 
a retrospective in the available space that is soccer studies. Perhaps this is an indication that the soccer 
scholarship needle hadn’t moved very far from point of origin; that the central tenet of Mosely’s offering, 
soccer’s ethnicity, was still the atom around which soccer inquiry furiously whirled. In very recent times, Carr 
affirms this position: 


In the past decade, the writing of association football (soccer) in Australia’s history has made 
great strides. Roy Hay and Bill Murray’s A History of Football in Australia and Yan Syson’s The 
Game That Never Happened are just two of the recent publications that have taken the task of 
writing soccer’s history from journalists and placed it in the hands of curious, analytical 
academics. Neither of these recent histories could have been written without the ground-breaking 
work of Philip Mosely.‘ 


Carr seems here to be relieved that finally the investigations into soccer have moved into a more serious sphere 
and without Mosely, we perhaps wouldn’t have even this. However, might it be of some concern that Carr’s 
review isn’t shouting from the rooftops about the diversity and sophistication of the soccer literature rather 
than returning to soccer studies’ old friend? This is not in any way to detract from Mosely’s work, a tome to 
which we are deeply indebted, as Carr notes and of which there is no doubt. Mosely set the scene where none 
previously had done so. The confluence of societal events, such as Australia’s glacial moves towards bona 
fide multiculturalism, have worked hand-in-glove with Mosely’s ethnicity theory. And it made sense. The 
problem, if there is one, is that when it comes to making sense of Australian soccer and soccer in Australia 
little else has been considered. Not consistently and not such that the literature has stopped, or slowed, whirling 
around that atom, much less look for another one. 

Given the size of soccer’s participation base, the most played of the four major Australian football 
codes and the global significance of the sport, and the recent move into the Australian mainstream sporting 
landscape, Australian academic literature has been limited in scope; limited in comparison to the other major 
football codes and cricket.* 

Australian Rules football, Rugby Union, Rugby League and cricket, due to historical reasons, and 
accumulated popularity, have always had a “leg-up” on soccer. These were the first hegemonic sports in 
Australia; that is, they were the sports adopted and entrenched by Australian’s ruling elite and institutions. 
They were sports legitimised by the ruling institutions and ordained as the purveyors of, amongst other things, 
the Australian image, eruditely outlined in Richard Cashman’s pioneering study of Australian sport.° Scholars 
documented how this passion involved both participation and spectatorship. Not only were youth expected to 
play these sports, but they were also expected to sustain this interest and support of the games through ongoing 
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adherence to its mores with the quid pro quo being access to the attendant social capital provided by this 
network. These sports had strong links to the home country, Britain. Imperial influences on the colony were 
definitive. Since the arrival of the First Fleet in 1788, Australia was a dominion of the British Empire and thus 
the colonisers assiduously promoted their links to the mother country. Australia’s colonies were taking root at 
a time when the games revolution was taking a grip around the world and it was the British who led this.” 

Other scholarship opportunities afforded to sports such as Rugby Union and Australian Rules football 
and later Rugby League was their strong feature in the Australian educational network. Both education and 
sporting literature emerged as a result. This was especially true after the appearance of the pioneering work of 
James Mangan and his theoretical apparatus athleticism.’ Athleticism studies proliferated Australia wide first, 
by Geoff Sherington’s analysis of the establishment of the New South Wales Amateur Athletic Greater Public 
School Association.’ Another reason for this promotion was perhaps related to Australian academics having 
played these sports in their school careers and the community sport setting, so they were familiar with these 
sports and their cultural meaning. For example, Australia’s pre-eminent historian Geoffrey Blainey attended 
Melbourne’s Wesley College, a renowned Australian Rules school, produced a history of AFL and called it 
“A Game of Our Own”.!° 

As a result, greater media interest and coverage has historically been afforded these sports. This has 
continued into the digital age, where alternative forums have been developed. Not only have sports patronised 
and leveraged traditional and new media, they have also begun to generate their own content, where the 
messaging can be crafted and controlled. As much as this is foreseen as a future revenue stream (i.e. sports 
producing and delivering their own broadcast content direct to fans), this also re-emphasises the importance 
of the media in the sports complex. These sports’ hegemonies have historically and simultaneously been 
consolidated and protected by the media. Sports have promoted and serviced this market. A virtuous cycle has 
resulted. 


As soccer was not included in the selection of hegemonic sports, it is therefore not surprising that 
Australian soccer historiography is a smaller body of literature. Since this body of literature emerged, largely 
following Philip Mosely’s PhD in 1987 on the social history of New South Wales soccer, there has been a 
virtuous cycle focussing on and reinforcing soccer’s ethnicity.'' Given the multiculturalism zeitgeist of the 
final decades of the twentieth century, this is understandable. Indeed, not only did soccer studies provide the 
means to synthesise key aspects of multi-culturalism, multi-culturalism provided the first major lens through 
which Australian soccer was projected onto a larger screen. This seam of research is deep and valuable, and 
to its producers Australia owes a great debt. However, what is interesting and as will be shown in this review 
of the literature, Australian soccer studies continue to lean heavily on ethnicity identifiers to explain soccer 
post-2004, noted by academics as the pivotal point in the sport’s Australian trajectory. From this time, soccer 
entered the promised land of mainstream Australian sporting interest, not a hegemonic sport perhaps, but 
nevertheless a legitimate mainstream sport. 

This review of Australian soccer literature provides a thematic analysis of Australian football 
scholarship and is divided into two periods, 1987-2003 and then 2004-2018. The demarcation between these 
two eras was determined by the Federal Government’s sponsoring of Australian soccer’s governance 
restructure and repositioning which took place in 2003. 


THE SOCCER SCHOLARSHIP 1987-2003 

Soccer doesn’t become a point of substantial academic interest until the creation of the Australian Society for 
Sports History (ASSH) in 1977. Prior to this what does exist are a scattering of publications which document 
soccer from a descriptive perspective and include the pioneering work of Sidney Grant, Andrew Dettre and Johnny 
Warren.'? By 1983, the Association for Sports History (ASSH) was established and with it emerged its academic 
mouthpiece Sporting Traditions. The establishment of ASSH coincided with the establishment of the National 
Soccer League (NSL) in 1977, which was the first Australian football code to implement a national club 
competition. Importantly, for the conceptualisation and establishment of the NSL, Australia had qualified for its 
first FIFA World Cup Finals’ in 1974.3 This achievement, by a team comprised largely of “new” and/or “overseas 
born” Australians, occurred contemporaneously with the onset of Australia’s multi-cultural era, as the Australian 
Federal Government moved away from the White Australia Policy, Australia’s overarching policy on immigration 
since the commencement of Australia’s Federation in 1901. The 1974 Socceroos, a clear representation of 
Australia’s new multi-culturalism, were the first national team to solely embrace the new national anthem, 
Advance Australia Fair, as championed by then Prime Minister, Gough Whitlam.'* The Federal Government of 
the time appeared alive to the possibilities of (and responsibilities towards) multi-culturalism and the role of soccer 
therein. Migrant culture began, as a result, to emerge and disperse through the dominant Anglo-Australian culture. 
Slow as it may have been, and whilst there were hardships for many in the sporting arena, the absorption by 
Australian society of migrant influences was underway. Given this confluence of events, the opportunities for 
both sporting and non-sporting academics were pronounced. 
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Soccer Scholarship 1987-2003; A Study of Ethnicity 

Soccer, however, was to become clearly demarcated, rightly or wrongly, as ethnic territory. From this point, the 
hitherto vacant knowledge repository on Australian soccer began to be filled, with ethnicity driving the narrative. 
That research focus has overwhelmingly been historical. The body of literature reveals the soccer and ethnicity 
themes as generally branching into two main streams; ethnicity as apologia for soccer’s problematic state and/or 
the role played by ethnic soccer clubs as the social integrators and facilitators, assuaging the migratory passage 
for disparate migrant communities. Fundamentally, the fascination has been on explaining why soccer has 
“struggled” to move from the “margins” and into the “mainstream”. The cognitive dissonance experienced by 
observers, bereft of an explanation for soccer’s lack of cultural traction in Australia, is commonly shared; the 
Anglo game marginalised in, and by, Australia’s dominant Anglo culture? The germ of the idea had been set — 
ethnicity - and what emerged were studies on themes such as “identity”, “wogs”, “violence”, “racism”, 
“discrimination”, “integration and assimilation”, “ghettoization” etc. Soccer became a focus for research at the 
same time multi-culturalism brought soccer into wider view. As ethnicity became soccer’s dominant pivot post- 
1950, so too was the ethnicity theme then beamed back to the colonial period where soccer was framed as a sport 
constrained by its un-Australianness, its propagation contained by immigrant “Brits”. Ethnicity has therefore been 
the thematic glue that has bound Australia’s understanding of its soccer. The modern focus is understandable 
given the characteristics of the epoch and the immense importance of and contribution to soccer by post- WW Two 
migrant communities. Notably, however, the analysis of soccer in colonial times has received far less attention.!° 
Soccer historians have otherwise toiled away to confirm soccer’s mere presence during that period. 

From an academic perspective, soccer’s journey began with the 1987 PhD “A social history of soccer in 
New South Wales 1880-1957” by Philip Mosely.'° The PhD was a landmark in the history of Australian sporting 
scholarship because of the extreme detail noted by the author and the theoretical framework which underpinned 
the findings. Mosely had concluded that the sport had a long and distinguished history but never consistently 
rivalled Rugby Union or Rugby League in the state of New South Wales because it was an “immigrant game”, a 
game only played by immigrants; first from the British Isles and later from Europe. Mosely also offered insights 
as to the initial disinclinations of “Australians” to soccer, noting that by 1880, the British working-classes had 
become infatuated with soccer and that the public-school boys who’d created it felt threatened, forcing their union 
with their colleagues who established Rugby Union; the social elites began abandoning soccer in the mid 1880s. 
Mosely’s noting of this timing coincides with another anchor-point in soccer studies, that being the match long- 
regarded as Australia’s first soccer game, where a team from the Kings School played against the Wanderers at 
Parramatta Common in 1880. As this literature review will show, the notion of “first-game date” has been re- 
assessed by soccer historians such as Roy Hay and Ian Syson. Nevertheless, amidst the ebb and flow of the 
establishment of football games and attendant hegemonies in colonial Australia, it is interesting to note that soccer 
becomes more readily locatable in Australia at about the same time as Mosely notes that the game’s creators are 
beginning to retreat into the middle and upper-class confines of Rugby Union, whilst the working-classes were 
surging into soccer. 

In his post-PhD period, Mosely disseminates his PhD findings in a number of journals and book chapters 
between 1987 and 1997, the most notable ones include the Southern European influences in ethnic supported 
Australian soccer, ethnic soccer and violence, early 20" century soccer descriptions, and the impact of 
professionalism on the sport.'’ During this decade of research productivity, Mosely also produced two influential 
books. They are the most sustained efforts to provide accounts of ethnic soccer and to bring some theoretical 
considerations to bear on the questions associated with the impact of ethnic-supported Australian soccer.'* The 
underlying thesis to emerge from Mosely’s work is that Australian soccer never became the dominant sport 
because it was always the domain of foreign people. From 1880 until 1957 it was a British immigrant sport, while 
from 1957 it was a European ethnic-supported sport. Mosely’s work is important because his “immigrant sport” 
thesis was reproduced in the major Australian sporting publications. The major general Australian texts such as 
the Oxford Companion to Australian Sport, Sport in Australia: A Social History, and Sport in Australian History 
and, acknowledged as the most authoritative account, Cashman’s A Paradise of Australian Sport.’ 

During the emergence of ethnicity-focussed literature, a notable subset of this was the link between 
ethnics, soccer and violence. Issues surrounding hooliganism in Europe and especially after the Heysel and 
Hillsborough disasters turned a blow torch of the crowd disturbances in the Australian national league. The soccer 
disturbances both abroad and in the Australian soccer leagues produced significant and detrimental publicity for 
soccer. Naturally this would be an area of interest for academics. This ground was first broken most notably by 
Wray Vamplew.”° In total there were 10 publications which specifically dealt with violence. The popularly held 
views were that the ethnic soccer violence was politically motivated; that is the settling of historical scores from 
old-world Europe. But other treatment concluded the source was more sport related; that the continental Europeans 
would react to the more physical style of British play with violence occasionally (not automatically) resulting. 
Finally, the picture was painted that soccer provided ethnics with a forum to violently release tension accumulated 
by the stresses of migrant life. A dominant theme was the role played by Southern European ethnic supported 
soccer clubs in the National Soccer League.”! 
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A landmark in the ethnic soccer scholarship was John O’Hara’s edited Ethnicity and soccer in Australia 
in 1994, under the auspices of the Australian Society for Sports History. This special edition of Sporting Traditions 
contained four articles which primarily focussed on the relationship between ethnic communities, soccer and 
violence.” 

Another body of ethnicity and soccer literature were the various club histories which appeared. Andrew 
Dettre produced a silver jubilee history of the Hungarian St. George Budapest Soccer Club; there are two club 
histories of Sydney Hakoah; two club histories of ethnic supported soccer clubs from the Canberra area and finally 
a history of the Serbian supported Beograd club from Adelaide. These club histories are important because they 
provide valuable information related to the place of the club in their respective communities.?> Brabazon also 
provided excellent coverage on the creation of soccer club, Perth Glory, and its entry to the NSL, its Anglo identity 
and the experience in a marginalised competition combined with the broader society’s lack of understanding of 
soccer culture.*4 There are also two other club histories which are Anglo-Australian clubs.?> 

While John Hughson straddled ethnicity and sport and violence, he did so incorporating sociological 
tools and frameworks. He spent considerable time undertaking ethnographic work involving young supporters of 
the Sydney Croatia soccer club who, in deference to the active supporter group of Croatian team Dinamo Zagreb, 
called themselves the Bad Blue Boys. This research was ground-breaking and moved the focus from history to 
the application of both gender and youth theories to the ethnic soccer club phenomenon. 7° 

This body of literature also included histories of other states and territories, therefore providing an 
Australia wide scene. Although not as detailed or thorough as Mosely’s, the work showcased clear themes. The 
authors provide founding dates of the sport in the various states and territories and articulate the growth of the 
sport, whilst also then demonstrating how post-World War II immigration transformed the soccer landscape. 
These works succeeded in showing that these localised experiences and circumstances were being replicated 
Australia-wide. Crowe (Queensland), Harlow (South Australia), Kallinikos (Victoria), Kreider (West Australia) 
and Hudson (Tasmania) provided a clear picture of the phenomenon of ethnic supported soccer.”’ Hallinan and 
Krotee quantified the density of ethnic club involvement in Wollongong, the ethnic singularity of these clubs and 
how its members negotiated the competing impulses of nationalism and citizenship.2® 

While hooliganism in Europe provided an avenue for publication on ethnicity and soccer violence in 
Australia (which was noted above), the commodification and commercialisation of sport - the emergence of the 
notion of sport as business — brought forth academia concemed with industrial relations. Despite soccer’s lowly 
place on the domestic commercial scene, the National Soccer League and the changes that would come upon 
soccer (the Bosman Ruling internationally and Australian soccer’s moves to re-structure immediately pre- 
Crawford in 2003) proved fertile ground for pre-eminent industrial relations academic, Braham Dabscheck. In the 
mid-1990s there appeared three publication by Dabscheck and one by Hay on this topic.” 

In fact, while Hay would provide research on issues such as a players’ union (noted above) and soccer 
refereeing and Scottish soccer*’ it was his immense contribution to ethnicity and soccer that sets him apart. Apart 
from the already mentioned publications in this review, Hay produced at least another 10 publications. For the 
most part he investigated ethnic soccer in Victoria, the place of soccer in Croatian communities and clubs and 
English immigrants.*! 

What this large body of research clearly identifies is the important place of sport in the various post- 
World War Two ethnic communities. While this is clearly the case, stand-alone immigrant scholarship has often 
not included soccer in their various analyses at all. There are some exceptions to this. Proctor and Lynch look at 
soccer in the Serbian communities, while Tkalcevic looks at it from the Croatian communities. Georgakis provides 
an analysis of the place of Greek soccer in Australia and highlights that pre-World War Two immigrants had 
limited interest in soccer. Unikowski provides an important attempt to understand ethnic communities and soccer 
clubs better.>? 

There were also several biographies and autobiographies published on famous Australian soccer players. 
These include biographies of immigrant players such as Leo Baumgartner, second generation Australian of Italian 
heritage Frank Farina, Craig Johnston, Immigrant sporting coach and later Socceroos coach Frank Arok, Robbie 
Slater, and indigenous players John Moriarty and Charles Perkins.** 

Towards the end of the century when the NSL was in decline, with dwindling crowd numbers and other 
problematic metrics, there was a constant supply-line of contributions dealing with the ethnicity issue(s). Hughson 
also investigated ethnicity, identity and violence using post-modern spatial theory, again focussing on Croatian 
youths linked to an Australian club. Hughson explored ethnic tribalism in soccer’s NSL and how even newer clubs 
to the NSL, ones not previously aligned with Southern European or Balkan ethnicity, would adopt British typology 
to their tribalism and become expressions of British ethnicity. Hay in 1998 wrote on the identity construction and 
confirmation of elements of the Croatian community through their local soccer clubs. Hughson in 2000 also wrote 
on this topic, focussing on the rugged nationalism on display by Australian/Croatian youths in a western-Sydney 
soccer club. *4 Kobe explained soccer’s struggles as a function of its attendant ethnicity. Hughes included the 
discussion about the role of soccer in promoting Jewishness and this Jewish club’s activation in progressing 
Australian soccer. Hughson wrote about the Australian media’s focus on and infatuation with soccer’s tendency 
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to violence as a function of its ethnicity.*° Hay returns to the theme of problematic Croatian-ness in soccer.*® 
Danforth noted how ethnicity and soccer drove explanatory community narratives and identity construction to 
promote political and economic interests.*” Warren revealed that questions constantly being put were along the 
lines of ““what’s wrong with soccer in Australia?”, a reflection of the sport’s perceived constant cycle of turmoil 
which is underpinned by the otherness and unpredictability of ethnic “otherness”. Soccer was a game played by, 
and for, ethnics and this was the sport’s major “problem”.*® As the NSL faltered, the paralleled prevalence of 
treatment such as this in the literature further forged the “is ethnic, is problem” trope for soccer. 

As this section of the literature review shows, soccer is used for the maintenance and description of ethnic 
identities. The game’s legitimacy is bound to, and by, its ethnic affectations. This body of literature considers that 
immigrants come to Australia having been born with an ethnic identity (of which they are conscious) and which 
they try to maintain, or to not lose using various means, of which soccer is one. The ethnic identity seems to be a 
constituent part of the individual and it is hard to see how it could be lost. The immigrants will always be ethnic, 
i.e. foreign. The truth is that this theory, for all its admission that “ethnicity is a set of complex relationships that 
are continually being negotiated and renegotiated”,*® is essentialist. Individuals are bearers of the ethnic identity. 
Moreover, it appears to be a national identity; there is no suggestion that there could be a Calabrese ethnicity 
identity or a Cornish ethnic identity. The boundaries of the nation-state where one is born are taken to determines 
one’s ethnic identity, translated then into these discussions about soccer. There is no consideration of the 
construction of immigrant communities over time and of how immigrant communities are structured internally 
and positioned within the host society, that is what’s meant by a “set of complex relationships”, which is said to 
constitute ethnicity. Also, there is little consideration of the second generation, who as individuals in Australia are 
in-line with this theory, yet for whom it is difficult to be considered “ethnic” like their parents. Furthermore, this 
cohort presumably must be made “ethnic”, that is made foreign, through devices like soccer if they are to be 
understood. The period post-2003, therefore, provided the opportunity for this gap to be filled. Furthermore, the 
turnaround in soccer’s status post-2003 also might have presented the impetus to fling the doors open, as it were, 
and for diverse investigations to take place. 

These examples span the period from Mosely’s PhD until 2003 and are indicative rather than exhaustive. It 
must be also noticed that there are other publications dealing specifically with non-ethnic issues, but they pale in 
number by comparison. They include papers on topics such as soccer in Gallipoli during the First World War and 
the earliest entries treating women in soccer.” 


THE SOCCER SCHOLARSHIP 2004-2018 

Pleasingly for the study of soccer, this period produced some green shoots of variant inquiry, which was perhaps 
motivated by the sweeping changes that accompanied the sport’s restructure in 2004. The most visible of this was 
the corporatised structure and texture of the A-League, the newly created professional league inaugurated by the 
new governing body, Football Federation Australia (FFA). However, this second wave seemed also intent on 
simultaneously doubling-down its use of ethnicity as the principal viewing platform for Australian soccer. Perhaps 
there is a degree of inevitability in this. De-coupling soccer and ethnicity would be a difficult thing given the tight, 
almost symbiotic relationship twixt the two. Ethnicity had been such a dominant theme that old habits die-hard. 
Also, FFA’s initiatives to concertedly and intentionally move beyond the sport’s ethnic binding served to provoke 
and agitate ethnic sensitivities and keep the ethnicity flame both burning and relevant. This was most evident in 
the creation of the A-League, where the former ethnic titans of the NSL were excluded from, or just failed to gain 
entry into, the new competition. This development caused angst in the soccer community and, as will be seen, 
found voice in the body of research. Indeed, the only teams to migrate from the NSL to the A-League were 
Newcastle United, Adelaide United and Perth Glory, all so-called “community clubs” that represented the 
“mainstream”. Interestingly, however, as identified earlier in this review, the scholarship had already included 
Perth Glory in its ethnicity discussions — a “de facto” ethnic club - because of its distinctly British elements. 
Furthermore, pursuant to the direct challenge to soccer’s “ethnic” historicity, FFA enacted the National Club 
Identity Policy (NCIP) in 2014, whereby: 


The National Club Identity Policy says that any new or revised club names, logos and emblems 
of clubs may have the following components; words or letters in English; and/or references to the 
broader geographic area in which the club is located; and/or colours; and/or references to flora; 
and/or references to fauna, provided that these components do not carry any ethnic, national, 
political, racial or religious connotations either in isolation or combination."! 


The NCIP was not to be applied retrospectively, meaning that existing ethnic club names could not be air-brushed 
from the sport’s history. Then, the NCIP was “replaced” in 2019 by soccer’s first post-Lowy administration.” 
Meanwhile, ethnicity themed investigations continued to proliferate post-2004, moving Hay in 2011, some eight 
years after soccer’s restructure and six years after the A-League’s establishment to declare that soccer’s research 
was still viewed overwhelmingly through the prism of ethnicity. 
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Nevertheless, following over a century on the margins, soccer moved into the mainstream of Australian 
culture in 2004. This resulted from the intervention of the Federal Government via a review into the sports 
governance and structure, the reform led by high profile recruit Sir Frank Lowy. There have been several 
publications which have attempted to tell this story.4? Harper provides an understanding which is linked to a 
theoretical framework (Legitimacy Theory). The author provides a paper which explains how the code become a 
legitimate part of Australia’s culture. This “re-set” of Australian soccer meant an opportunity appeared to present 
perhaps a “re-set” of Australian soccer scholarship.“ 


Soccer Studies 2004-2018: The Ethnicity Studies Continue 

However, the study of soccer in this post-2004 period has not diversified as it might, the rusted-on issues of 
ethnicity continuing. One example provided here is the abundance, preponderance even, of ethnicity related 
research right up until most recently. Between 2017 and 2018 the following papers appeared on the topic. 

Kampmark in 2017 discusses the impact of Australia’s 2014 World Cup campaign in Brazil as a vehicle 
for re-addressing the historic symptoms of the sport’s ethnicity in the new era, Australian soccer’s growing pains, 
as it were.*> Tellingly, the same author Kampmark in 2018 then returns to the well of Balkan soccer violence.*® 
Gorman in 2017 produced an excellent book on the “birth and death of soccer” noting that Australian soccer 
cannot evade the ethnic “thing”, its coverage ultimately concluding that soccer’s cultural legitimacy largely lies 
in the ethnic communities which built modern Australian soccer. What makes Gorman’s contribution original is 
its dissection of the characters of the pre-2004 era, Rale Rasic, Andrew Dettre and individuals such as Mark Rudan 
who transpose both eras. But ultimately Gorman presents a picture of complete hopelessness of at least of the 
NSL in its final years and complete contempt of the soccer administrators in this pre-2004 era.*’ Butta wrote about 
identity, belonging and the construction of social meaning, well-worn if enduringly interesting paths of inquiry 
on Italian clubs in the Perth area.** 

Knijnik produces two very interesting papers on current A-League crowds. In his first paper, he 
investigated modern incarnations of multiculturalism using an ethnographic study of fans and their chants of the 
Wanderers A-League team.*” Knijnik in his second paper wrote on the same “ultra” fan group of the same club 
and their struggle to build identity and fight for agency within the framework of the corporatised atmosphere of 
the commodified A-League.*” Spaaj and Broerse in 2018 re-engaged social agency and integration provided by 
soccer in Australia, although this time the subjects were Somali refugees, a welcome inclusion and noteworthy 
deviation from the fascination with Europeanism.*! And James and Walsh in 2018 discuss the hitherto mentioned 
angst and alienation caused by the cessation of the NSL and the establishment of the A-League.*? 

The pre-cursor to these most recent publications was the continuation of ethnicity-focussed studies, 
where ethnicity remained a very strong point of interest for academics and framework for investigating soccer and 
explaining the sport. Ricatti and Klugman in 2013 “explore the importance of soccer can play in the lives, 
identities and memories of migrants who settled in Sydney in the 1950s and 1960s”.*> One of the central themes 
argued was the lack of interest generated by Italian immigrants when the new A-League commenced. Mavroudis 
in 2013 in pioneering documentation of Australian soccer writings highlights the link between class and colonial 
soccer, although he is investigating the important topic through the lens of ethnicity. The author repeats, several 
times, that the dominant discourse surrounding soccer writings was the link to soccer as an immigrant game. 
Although he notes that in 1892, an anonymous poem in the Maitland Mercury and Hunter Valley Advertiser in 
24 December 1892 refers to a soccer debate regarding amateurism and professionalism but he doesn’t engage with 
what he believes is the first Australian soccer writing. An early discussion is on the novel by Harold Wells’ The 
Earth Cries Out, published in 1950, about soccer in the Newcastle coalfields in the first half of the twentieth 
century. Mavroudis is perplexed as “the closest reference one can find to a foreign influence is in the Scottish 
accent of one of the spectators during the 1920s fixture .... Moreover, the novel contains no suggestion that the 
game has a secondary cultural position .... Moreover, soccer is constructed as being as integral to working-class 
coalfields life as the pastimes of drinking and gambling. There are almost no references to migration or to the 
game being a foreign pursuit”.*4 Most of the rest of Mavroudis’ writings are devoted to the “wogball” effect. He 
notes that in recent years “the trend in Australian soccer literature has veered in the past decade towards an 
emphasis on the personal experience and the inclusion of the collective. Although ethnicity still crops up 
occasionally, more important is the individual’s experience of the game ...... This has suggested that soccer has 
reached a point where it has become a part of the mainstream culture. The lack of discussion of the game’s ethnic 
present shows that the attempts to wean soccer off its ethnic teat are well on their way to success. Those who write 
on soccer and its ethnic status in the present tense are becoming increasingly rare.”°° A sage observation from the 
author whilst simultaneously retaining the ethnicity purview. 

Hay and Guoth in 2009 produced a paper which investigated the soccer experiences of three migrant 
groups in Victoria and concluded that “some individuals and groups embraced the game as an important element 
of cultural identification and distinction; others used it as one of a number of means for finding a way into some 
areas of Australian society; and yet others shunned the game as being un-Australian”.°° Regarding the Scots in 
Australia, the authors conclude “what was true of Scots was generally true of British immigrants. They did not 
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take to the game in large numbers in Australia. While they went out to watch and support a visiting team from the 
UK, they would not attend local matches regularly”.°” There are discussions on the Scots, the Croatians and the 
Dutch. 

Syson in 2009 noted, “since 1880, soccer has sought welcome in Australian society only to be rebuffed 
and rejected as a foreign game”.** The article investigates its marginalisation from 1880 to 2009 but spends very 
little time except in the post-World War Two period up to the 2003 Crawford era. Although he does begin this 
research with “this is an argument about legitimacy. Soccer my preferred term — is about 125 years old in Victoria, 
older in New South Wales. Yet it seems the proponents of the game must constantly justify themselves in 
watching, playing preferring this supposedly ‘new Australian sport””.*? The examples though provided are from 
the post-World War Two era, primarily anecdotes from Victoria in the 1960s. There is an attempt at the end to 
link soccer to Indigenous culture and hint on soccer being played much earlier that in 1880. 

Vamplew, in 2017, was now into his third decade of reporting on the links between Australian soccer 
and violence. His work linked soccer violence to the low position of the European migrants on the Australian 
socioeconomic scale and their lack of power in politics and at work must have resulted in massive frustration, 
both individually and collectively. Soccer gave them a chance to compete against Australians on equal terms and 
anything which threatened discrimination against them on the field would be regarded as intolerable.® Pajic in 
2013 challenged the notion of soccer’s recently assumed status. The author’s work succinctly outlined the game’s 
organisational developments of the new millennium but directly questioned the legitimacy of the new-football era 
(as the period post-2003 has become referred to) and what might be lost on the way. The work calls heavily on 
the contribution of the displaced ethnic clubs as actually being the repository of the game’s legitimacy. This is an 
interesting counterpoint to the weight of material espousing the need for elite-level soccer to move beyond its 
ethnic club roots.*! 

Stell and Salisbury in 2014 penned an interesting article rev-visiting the 1970s, and 1974, and investigate in 
greater detail Australia’s first appearance at the FIFA World Cup Finals. The authors outline the close association 
between the “It’s Time” sloganeering of the Whitlam Labor Party years, and the promotion of a new form of 
national identity in concert with Australia’s qualification for the 1974 tournament. Indeed, Australia launched its 
new national anthem — replacing God Save the Queen with Advance Australia Fair - amidst the preparations for, 
and into, that competition. Soccer thrived on its multicultural make up and was particularly relevant as Australia 
moved away from the White Australia policy. Interestingly, the research refers to the Hansard records of Federal 
Parliament of the time, where politicians (from both the progressive and conservative sides) talk of the global 
significance of soccer and Australia’s opportunity with it. 

Rosenberg in 2009 investigates tensions related to ethnicity, although this time between supporters of the 
former National Soccer League Clubs which have been relegated to the provincial leagues, and the fans of the A- 
League teams. He notes “this intra-football war, whose struggles are constructed within a discourse of “real” 
soccer/football”.® The discussions are related to the old NSL teams and highlight that supporters of the NSL clubs 
feel marginalised. 

Bahren in 2016, investigates ethnicity issues and reports that soccer media reporting has always been 
underpinned by negative attention, providing an association with violence and ethnic hooliganism. He writes that 
Australia’s sports journalism’s overriding theme when it comes to football is to portray the code as foreign, a sport 
followed by immigrants, and a code mired in cultural division. 


Soccer Studies 2004-2018; Exploring “Non-Ethnic” Issues 

Unlike the pre-2004 period, which was almost unilaterally devoted to ethnicity in soccer, the post-2004 period 
also included a much larger body of scholarship which investigated soccer from a non-ethnicity angle. The point 
of the literature review is not to outline the number in percentages but rather to highlight that the post-2004 era 
produced what could be called a new body of non-ethnicity literature. In many ways this was multi-disciplinary 
except for one body of work which related to the origins of Australian soccer onto which we move now. 

The interest in the origins of this genre of research probably relates to several factors. This period of literature 
has been impacted by the emergence of newspaper digitization, which has dramatically increased access to source 
material and is promoting renewed historical investigation and inquiry. Newspapers and articles were now readily 
accessible and tracing references to “football” of “foot-ball” between 1840 and 1880 fuelled new interest in 
“soccer origin” investigations. Previously, the dearth of primary source material for this period left the soccer 
story “untold” and its place in the Australian colonies “untraceable”, which supported the proposition that soccer, 
in whatever early form, was absent from the colonial scene. The work now being generated that more accurately 
re-frames this territory is providing a fuller understanding of Australian sports studies and attendant culture. Roy 
Hay and Ian Syson have primarily led the charge here. 

Hay and Syson have been able to identify new source material that challenges the accepted orthodoxy 
that has been maintained since Mosely’s original work. This included identifying a soccer “culture” in colonial 
Australia, which existed before soccer codification. Their investigations have brought forward the dates of 
Australia’s first soccer games from the hitherto accepted date of 1880, before even the other games were codified 
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(Melbourne Rules in 1859 and Rugby in 1865). They are also suggesting that soccer was far more prominent in 
Rugby and Australian (Melbourne) Rules circles than has been credited and, indeed, in the very creation of 
Australian Rules in particular. The important contribution of this research, from an interdisciplinary perspective, 
is that scholars declare that early Australian Rules matches (initially called Melbourne Rules) might have matches 
which look more like contemporary soccer. As Syson claimed in an earlier publication “football probably more 
closely akin to the association football rather that what became Australian Rules was being played in and around 
Melbourne in the mid-nineteenth century”.°> Soccer and non-soccer historians alike weighed-into the debate and 
it was highlighted that even early AFL games were more closely aligned to soccer.°° 

Hay also investigated the origins of soccer in Australia. For this period under investigation — 1820 to 1860 - 
he systematically documents a list of “football” matches which took place Australia-wide. There are matches in 
Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, Hobart and elsewhere. The point of the article is that there was a football culture 
which “existed far beyond the public schools and universities and that small-sided predominantly kicking games, 
often for monetary or other rewards, were being played by migrants to Australia who drew on their British 
heritage.”®’ Syson in research published in 2018 argues that “If the received story is to be believed, the playing of 
football in Australia before 1880 was a messy, indeterminate and chaotic affair. Yet, a careful reading of archival 
documents suggests that it was sometimes, perhaps often, an organised, rule bound and orderly practice”. 
Finally, the era involving the First World War places soccer deeply into the soldiers’ experiences; the game was 
widely played on the island of Lemnos, in Gallipoli and on the Western Front. Syson delves into the size of the 
soccer cohort enlisted in active war service. These notions had always previously been the sole preserve of the 
hegemonic “Australian” football games, Rugby and Australian Rules.” 

There are also other notable non-ethnic contributions. Lock produced three publications which 
investigated issues associated with the establishment of the A-League. For Lock the fascination was testing one 
of the principals of establishing the A-League, that is to encourage more diversity in the fan base. 7° 

It took a while in comparison to the other sports, but with the appearance of John Maynard we have 
investigations primarily into the links between Indigenous culture and soccer. Other codes have scrambled to 
investigate this issue but even though we have such a long tradition it has only recently been done through 
primarily the work of Maynard.’! Having moved into Asia and the importance of this not only for the sport, but 
also its ramifications for Australia, has seen some interest.’” 

The other impressive new non-ethnicity stream of research is related to Australian women’s soccer. There 
are now research contributions which are attempting to address the balance of scholarship. As can be deduced 
from the pre-2004 section of the literature review, studies on the women’s game have been few and far in between 
and this neglect is even more obvious after one considers the long history of Australian women’s soccer. Recent 
publications, in the last few years have recently moved to address this neglect.’> These works have complimented 
the much earlier contributions by Watson who produced two histories of Australia and Queensland women’s 
football histories.“ All of these texts provide historical perspectives and categorically clarify that women have 
also been playing organised soccer since at least the early 1920s. Of course, women’s soccer has been 
supercharged in recent years by dint of the success of the Matildas. In fact, the Matildas have been a key catalyst 
for the across-the-board growth of elite women’s sport. 

Notably, two themes emerge from this body of literature. First, as with the men, the women’s story is 
about marginalisation, discrimination (of the gender type) and the pioneering attempts by various stakeholders to 
promote their sport and lift its prestige in the wider community. Second, and this time in fascinating contravention 
to the coverage of men’s soccer, there is no link, causal or associate, explaining the women’s experience through 
the prism of ethnicity. 

Whilst Syson is reflecting on the marginalisation of soccer in Melbourne from the 1920s because of its 
migrant connotations, McGowan and Downes are exposing the gender discrimination confronting women’s soccer 
in Brisbane over the same period.”> Paradoxically, albeit in different states but for the same sport, both reporting 
of discrimination but of a different kind. Classically, two lines of parallel inquiry that don’t intersect. For the vast 
coverage of Australian soccer (mostly about men) and as shown in this review, ethnicity has been soccer’s defining 
factor, except it seems if the discussion is about women’s soccer, where ethnicity receives only fleeting mentions. 
Whilst the driving consideration of women’s soccer literature pertains to gender discrimination, the ethnicity 
literature that does exist has examined the role soccer (and sport) plays in resettling youth from refugee 
backgrounds. This is represented in the literature by and represents the new migrant cohort as opposed to the 
southern European immigrant cohort, the discussion of which has dominated the general (men’s) soccer 
discourse.”° The aforementioned research is important because it is innovative and draws on ethnographic 
fieldwork, life histories and policy analysis. Also identified is the importance of the sporting habitus and physical 
capital in individuals’ playing experiences. 

The research produced by the impressive and prolific Roy Hay provides an informative and reflective 
biopsy on the general trends in the literature through this period. Clearly the leader in the field of Australian soccer 
scholarship, his work has provided a rich tapestry of understanding and investigation. As noted by him, soccer 
studies have always been viewed through the prism of ethnicity. Hay in 2011 writes “the overwhelming weight 
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of academic historical writing on Association football in Australia since the 1970s has focused on the game 
through the prism of ethnicity. The ills of the game and its failure to become the dominant code of football, as it 
is in many countries, are regularly attributed to the many ways in which the game was or could be portrayed as a 
foreign import that brought non-Australian concerns onto the sporting field where they had no place”.”” 

This influence remains strong. But Hay’s work wandered down other paths too, and in this sense is 
representative of the scholarship’s moves into non-ethnicity areas in this post-2004 era. In this period his papers 
were describing things such as the transfer from “old soccer to new football”, the changes in fan make-up and fan 
behaviour as a function of that, and the changes in competition aesthetics and impact between the ethnic NSL and 
the corporate A-League as well as the new international experience for Australian soccer through World Cup 
qualification.”* Analysing demographic data, among other things, Hay was now also exploring non-ethnicity 
sociological phenomena noting in his 2017 paper that soccer “never became the game of empire in the minds of 
its exported leaders” saying that “it was left to the middle and lower orders to fight the cause of soccer 
intermittently in the middle of the nineteenth century in Australia”.”? His 2014 book, co-authored with Bill 
Murray, has provided the most detailed account of soccer’s history to date, which is of itself more reflective of 
the breadth of the game’s interests and influences, including particularly exhorting further incorporation of 
indigenous and women’s soccer and the sphere of Asia, which is where the literature in general has also ventured. 


CONCLUSION 
When one looks in the rear-view mirror of soccer scholarship one can only be impressed by the energy and vigour 
that has produced such a large body of work. This is particularly impressive given soccer’s comparatively late 
arrival as a point of academic interest. The literature has effectively told the story of soccer’s relationship with, 
and through, multicultural Australia. It is a story that has relied heavily on ethnicity for it to be understood. Still, 
however, the literature has been unable to definitively decouple itself from the ethnicity scaffolding — thematically 
it’s ever-present, historically it’s ever-present, socio-psychologically it’s ever-present. But the literature, post- 
2004, has also pointed to a bigger picture and to a bigger experience for soccer. The next era for soccer scholarship 
should be “anchors away” and into this new future, one that forever cherishes the scholarship’s deep engagement 
with ethnicity but moves unencumbered to fill the gaps so far left unexplained by it. 

Meanwhile, the game itself has clearly shown a move away from ethnicity as being the key derivative. 
In September 2018, the FFA Cup (knockout) quarterfinal match pitted one the NSL’s heavyweight teams, the 
Italian-backed APIA Leichardt, against the reigning A-League champion Melbourne Victory. It was touted as the 
clash between “old soccer” and “new football”, an ethnic club versus a new mainstream community club. The 
FFA Cup was inaugurated in 2014 and by the 2019 edition, boasted an entry pool of 734 teams from across 
Australia, representing regional, suburban, semi-professional and professional (A-League) clubs. Its overriding 
intention was to engage the entirety of the soccer community and to provide an olive branch to the “old” NSL 
clubs who were “excised” from top-level competition when the A-League was formed in December 2004. This 
match, in September of 2018, was moved from APIA’s traditional home ground, Lambert Park, to the more 
spacious Leichhardt Oval, as it was anticipated by APIA club officials of a large return of the “Italians” to watch 
their club play. A show of pride in both Italian-ness and the NSL that would, perhaps, shame FFA bosses and 
provide a retrospective “black-eye” for their “ethnic cleansing” of Australian soccer. Leichhardt had been, from 
the 1950s, Sydney’s “Little Italy”. So Italian was the suburb that the Italian Prime Minister had once spent time 
in the suburb visiting the local community. However, much to the disappointment of the APIA club bosses, the 
match attracted a much smaller crowd than expected. So much so that one spectator area was closed-off so that 
the crowd could be moved together to appear larger. On field, APIA beat their A-League visitors, yet following 
the glow of surprise victory and celebration, all that really remained was a fan-made banner entitled “FFA CUP 
— Forever Forza APIA.” Draped over an old advertising hording, its flaccid appearance provided an apt metaphor 
for the new status quo. The era of the post-World War Two Italian influences on soccer had diminished. The Jim 
Bayutti’s, Phil Bottalico’s and the derogatory terms for Italian players (APIA — Australian Poofters in Action) 
were long gone. Their traction lost over time. First generation Italians, numbered in their hundreds and thousands, 
had either passed away or moved into old age. Italians were no longer the third highest number in Australia’s 
“overseas-born” category. In 2018, the second and third generation Italians had largely assimilated and inter- 
married. And they were no longer integrating with soccer in the way their forebears did, at least as it related to the 
local community clubs. By the end of the last season of the NSL in 2003, only Marconi would represent the Italian 
community at elite level; Adelaide City, APIA and Brunswick Juventus had already made way. By 2018 there 
were more players of Italian background in the NRL than in the A-League and second generation Australian, 
James Tedesco had become arguably the best player in Rugby League. It appears people had moved-on from the 
ethnic clubs, en masse, and what has remained is a residual element of passionate, nostalgic club people. It isn’t 
only the Italian clubs; indeed, they have lasted longer than many. Gorman tells us that during the NSL more than 
40 clubs folded and several ethnic community groups disappeared from directly supporting soccer. Some of the 
powerhouses or the 1960s and 1970s — clubs like Sydney Austral, Sydney Prague, Hollandia, Polonia and St 
George Budapest — had disappeared from view. 
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Yet, whilst the decline of ethnic club influences was being countered by the increasing presence and 
acceptance of “mainstream” soccer, soccer studies was remaining overly defined by its ethnicity content. This is 
most definitely not to detract from this genre of publications. On the contrary, without ethnicity studies, without 
ethnics, there may not have been any body of soccer literature at all, much less one as dynamic as the one that has 
developed. Several academics have made formidable careers on the back of this area of work. Ethnicity and soccer 
have generated honours, masters and PhD contributions and provided a range of tertiary experiences for 
undergraduate students. But, a bit like the need for soccer itself to be re-set, so too did the soccer scholarship need 
to spread its wings more. Nobody would advocate a scorched-earth policy, as was the path adopted by the sport’s 
administration as they pragmatically (ruthlessly?) sought to de-ethnicise the image of Australian soccer. Indeed, 
where FFA has frequently and enduringly been criticised for its apparent “anyone but a soccer person” approach 
to recruiting senior administrators, there is no way that the academia analysing ethnicity should be treated the 
same way. But, the post-2004 soccer scholarship needed to boast more innovation, more theory and more critical 
analysis and particularly so outside of the ethnicity framework. 

Some of these areas are now being addressed. The growth in literature pertaining particularly to China 
has developed, mostly as a function of Australia’s move into the Asian Football Confederation where Australia’s 
teams now have regular and competitive contact with China’s soccer. Bubalo’s paper on Australian soccer and 
Asia was instrumental, the Federal Government’s paper on “The Asian Century” all attracted greater attention 
from soccer scholars. China’s use of soccer as “soft power” and Australia’s response to it might be one area of 
even more analysis. Indigenous soccer is another area where interest has been shown and still with more room to 
move. Investigations on commercial aspects of the sport, the engagement of fans, investigating women’s issues, 
gender diversity and the work of better understanding of soccer in the pre-codification and colonial era are all 
receiving attention. 

There remain areas central to the sport, and to a greater understanding of society-at-large, which might 
attract greater academic attention. These might include a more sophisticated application of migrant theory. There 
has been insufficient analysis of the place of school soccer, of the size and make-up and aspirations of the 
participation base, the role and impact of feminism, the role and contribution (influence) of the monied private 
school sector, integration with Australia’s public sector and governmental agencies, sport governance and grass 
roots activation and volunteerism. And as noted above, Hay asks for greater scrutiny of issues of class in the 
colonial period. 

Mosely’s ethnicity theory has proven a godsend, providing the framework and impetus for people to 
write about and understand multiculturalism through soccer. And, for soccer aficionados, their sport had become 
prime academic real estate when previously it was ignored. But, unavoidably, what needs to be done is to better 
theorise the sport. Hay and Murray’s excellent 2014 history of soccer still declared in their conclusion “waves of 
immigration sustained the game then (1880s) and for the whole of the twentieth century”.*® Perhaps Mosley’s 
theory has been so persuasive or just become so entrenched in our understanding of soccer these last 30 years, 
that it will remain forever so. This review of the literature has shown that whilst the soccer scholarship will vary 
its lines of inquiry beyond ethnicity, its adaptation of different theoretical apparatus to explain the soccer 
phenomenon is a slower burn. Adair almost a decade ago noted that “a key problem with the state of Australian 
sports history is not simply a lack of theoretical or methodological vision, but also a need to systematically revisit 
historical archives documentary, visual and oral. Revisionism can emerge from reforms to the academic craft of 
sport history”.*! Indeed, reflected on Rowe, McKay and Lawrence, who called for sports studies scholars to 
“provide an effective sociological perspective and to bring sport out of the shadows of Australian and international 
sociology”,*? one might appropriate this to Australian soccer studies, to employ other sociological perspectives to 
bring soccer out of the shadows of ethnicity. 
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Repudiate or Replicate—The Delegitimization of 
Soccer in Australia: 1880-1914 


Andrew Harper,' University of Sydney, Australia 


Abstract: Modern Australia hosts a unique football landscape. Its four professional codes (Australian Rules, Rugby 
Union, Rugby League, Soccer) are supported by a population of just twenty-five million people. As distinct from most 
other countries and despite its long history in Australia, its British colonial past, and being an anglophile nation, soccer 
did not become the predominant, hegemonic football sport. In fact, soccer has historically been viewed as un-Australian 
and existed outside the mainstream and legitimized sports culture. Academic literature insists that Australian soccer’s 
enduring plight has been one of problematic foreignness and ethnicity. Ethnicity becomes a major consideration in 
Australian soccer as a result of the mass immigration of Europeans post-1950. However, prior to this and since 
colonization in 1788, Australia was a largely homogenous (British) culture. Based on analysis of primary source 
material (via digitized newspaper archives) and secondary source sports and social history writing, this article 
investigates the roles of class and colonialism in the key period between 1850 and 1914, during which time the football 
games were organizing themselves and when soccer was originally marginalized. In challenging the incumbent ethnicity 
orthodoxy, this article highlights those elements of British colonial (sporting) culture that were deemed worthy of 
replication and those to be repudiated in the Australian colony, and how soccer fitted into this matrix. 


Keywords: Australian Soccer, Football, Australian Rules, Rugby Union, 
Rugby League, Class, Colonialism, Ethnicity 


Introduction: Soccerphobia 


he perception of Soccer in Australia has been that it was not for bona fide Australians. 

Those who played and supported it were viewed as second-class citizens (Warren et al. 

2002). Rather, Rugby League, Rugby Union, and Australian Rules were considered as 
football games for “real” Australians.” This status was one defined by ethnic identity rather than 
socioeconomic or hereditary class distinction and has been the dominant explanation for Soccer’s 
experience. A big part of its problem was the attendant lack of physicality, toughness, and 
manliness. Soccer subsequently attracted hostility and faced the opprobrium of the establishment 
and incumbent institutions (Warren et al. 2002). 

Remarkably, a similar evolutionary tale is retold across white colonies of the British Empire 
and their relationship with Soccer (Murray 1996). New Zealand, South Africa, Australia, and the 
United States of America were such places (Goldblatt 2007). Syson (2018b) invokes the term 
“soccerphobia” to describe their attitude to soccer. But of what was Australia phobic and when 
did this attitude germinate? Compounding the situation is Australia’s competitive football 
environment. There is no other country with professional competitions in four different codes of 
football. This has resulted in a significant struggle between the games for both supremacy and/or 
survival. Contrary to the weight of commentary, this is not merely a recent phenomenon. The 
scene set clearly (//lustrated Sydney News 1888, 8): 
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The year 1880 is the most important in the football annals of this colony; it was the year 
of the revolution, consummated after a newspaper warfare as protracted as it was heated 
and virulent. The rival merits of Rugby, Victorian and British Association rules were 
discussed through the press with a fervor that would have done credit to the political 
controversialists in the Revolutionary era; but it is a question whether the interests of 
football in general were in any degree advanced by the mutual recriminations that were 
bandied to and fro, with a freedom of language and invective at once piquant and 
charming. 


Furthermore, none of the aforementioned “acceptable” football codes have since been able to 
claim national dominance. Expansionism—leagues moving beyond traditional geographic (state) 
boundaries to national formats—took serious flight toward the end of the twentieth century, 
further fueling tensions between the sports. The twenty-first century has seen increasingly 
aggressive efforts by organizing bodies to take their games into historically barren territory to try 
and claim a national footprint and provide maximum domestic coverage for commercial and 
media partners. However, uniting the footballing clans of Australia remains as fraught in the 
modern context as it was when Australian colonies were first selecting their games. 

This gave rise to what Markovits et al. (2001) would determine as the existence of 
Australia’s hegemonic sporting culture. Globalisation and professionalism has heightened the 
contemporary pressures. However, the fault lines between the games and the league table of 
acceptability was established soon after the organizing of the football games in the nineteenth 
century. 

This defining process occurred amidst an atmosphere seeking to craft the “Australian 
colonial.” The lingering question revolves around which of those aspects of British culture were 
to be replicated and which were to be repudiated, through the games that were played, to shape 
Australian culture. This article contends that class consideration was the initial driving force. 

Australian sporting culture through the second half of the twentieth century showed that the 
internecine struggle between the football codes remained. British immigrants would channel 
former British leader, Sir Winston Churchill, to explain the division between games; Soccer was 
a gentlemen’s game played by ruffians and Rugby was a ruffian’s game played by gentlemen. 
For late-twentieth century Australians, there was little appreciation of the societal and historical 
chasm between English gentlemen and working-class ruffians and the sports to which they would 
ascribe. This article contends, however, the gentleman/ruffian dichotomy was the tectonic plate 
that initially determined the types of football that would become hegemonic. 


Australia’s Historical Idiosyncrasy: Geography and the Colonial Football Map 


Britain’s colonization of Australia commenced with establishment of a penal colony on the 
foreshore of Sydney Harbour in 1788. Only a matter of decades later, the football games and 
supporting cultures as they were originally being developed in England, were also being 
transported to Australia. Hay et al. (2014), among others, have written that as in England, the 
process of games’ codification and the ensuing contests for hearts, minds, and territory also 
commenced in the Australian colonies. 

These contests were defined by geographic boundaries, where the off-field competition 
between the domineering colonial capitals of Sydney and Melbourne (New South Wales and 
Victoria, respectively) was to prove almost at its most intense as they fell in behind the different 
football games of their choice: Rugby (as based on the football game of the Rugby School in 
England) in Sydney/NSW and Melbourne Rules (which became Victorian and then Australian 
Rules football) in the southern capital. From this original division would the rest of the country 
take shape; the northern state of the eastern seaboard, Queensland, would take NSW’s lead on the 
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Rugby game, meanwhile South Australia, Tasmania, and Western Australia would follow 
Melbourne into Australia’s “indigenous” game. 

For NSW and Queensland, Rugby then split, with a professional breakaway forming in 1907 
Sydney, adopting the rules of Rugby League (Sharp 1986), mirroring that which took place in 
northern England in 1895 and the creation of Rugby League (Collins 2012). Sharp (1986) noted 
that it took Rugby League only three seasons in Sydney, from its inception, to eclipse Rugby 
Union as the more popular game, in which position it has since remained. Queensland followed a 
similar path. 

Australia’s football segregation remains intact, where Rugby League and Union are 
historically the major codes in the northeastern states, with Australian Rules dominant in the rest 
of the country. Representing the geographic division, the phrase the Barassi Line was coined in 
1978 (Fujak et al. 2013). Subsequently, the Barassi Line has been referred to frequently in 
academic writing about Australia’s sports lansdcape, including Hay (2006). Despite significant 
investment by “major football leagues to expand their regional boundaries the Barassi Line by its 
traditional definition remains intact” (Fujak et al. 2013, 108). 


Figure 1: The Barassi Line 
Source: Wikimedia Commons 


Mostly, soccer is absent from this discourse. Despite the fact that organised soccer is over 
130 years old in Australia, it has not traditionally been included in the descriptions about the 
football games that make Australia or that matter in Australia (Syson 2018b). Given the 
inferences and implications of the Barassi Line phenomenon, there is no singular footballing 
hegemon in Australia. However, soccer is “almost universally the second football code in each 
state or locality in terms of revenue and interest” (Syson 2018b, 1). Accordingly, it may seem 
strange that although soccer has the broadest imprint across Australia, it has been viewed as the 
“un-Australian” game. 

The reductionist assumption thus far has been that Soccer has always been a foreign game 
played by foreign people. This notion is reflected in media commentary of the sport. Academic 
literature has largely ploughed the same furrow. The mass immigration of Europeans to Australia 
since 1950 has fueled and focused this analysis, developing the narrative that Soccer has always 
existed on the margins of the sporting culture because of its foreignness. However, Soccer in 
Australia clearly predates post-1950 European migration and was very much part of the earliest 
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mixing and matching of the British football games in the middle of the nineteenth century, by 
British migrants or ethnic derivatives thereof (Syson 2018b). 

The upshot has been that Soccer has historically languished in the shadow of Australian 
Rules football, Rugby League, and Rugby Union. Just prior to the First World War, however, 
Soccer grew rapidly around the nation, yet tellingly, there were influential and dissenting media 
voices echoing a “faux ignorance” of the game (Syson 2018b, 90). But Soccer would go into a 
slumber for the three decades following World War One (Syson 2018b). Soccer found itself on 
the bottom of football’s league table of acceptability; un-endorsed by the establishment, existing 
outside the sphere of key institutions and without the systemic support of any particular 
education network. 

While the literature is unequivocal in stating that ethnicity has been a clear dividing line 
post-1950, extending that logic to the vital period from 1850 to 1914 is more difficult to 
substantiate. Australia’s devout anglophile and homogenous colonial history predisposed it to 
British culture, including sport. Other sports (including the variety of football games) which took 
root in the Australian colonies were directly related to British games and, given the makeup of 
Australia’s population, played by “British” people, yet only ever Soccer has been considered 
“foreign.” Other considerations, such as social class as it relates to Soccer in Australia, have only 
been remarked upon cursorily, yet it is upon this axis, rather than that of ethnicity, that the sport’s 
fate originally hinged. 


The Accepted Paradigm: Soccer’s Issue Has Always Been Its Ethnicity 


The thrust of most investigation into Soccer in Australia is an attempt to explain its (diminished) 
place in the sports hierarchy and the single biggest focal point has been its ethnicity. Academics 
have not taken to investigating the sport on any broad scale (Mosely 2014), and there is an 
acceptance of the assertion that Soccer has always been viewed as foreign (Hay et al. 2014). The 
bulk of historical writing about the sport since the 1970s has focussed on ethnicity (Hay 2011). 
Much like the game itself, in-depth understanding of the sport’s Australian experience has been 
left largely un-championed and exposed to the culture-creating and myth-making hegemonic 
inclinations of other football games (Syson 2018b). 

This reportage has two common groupings. The first is as apologia for the “state” of Soccer 
in Australia and its resultant struggle for survival; Skinner et al. (2008), Hay (2006), Warren et al 
(2002), Danforth (2001), and Hay (1994) all reflect this. The second strand is the manner in 
which Soccer has assuaged the migratory passage for communities in Australia. Mavroudis 
(2013), Hay (1998), Ricatti et al. (2013) and Hughson (2000) are examples of this treatment. 

More recently, another example highlights that the ethnicity apple does not fall far from the 
investigative tree: 


Australian soccer’s great national question is whether immigrants and ethnic 
communities should have the right to run their own affairs, rather than assimilating into 
pre-existing district clubs and institutions. For this reason, the game has always been 
pegged to debates around citizenship, identity and multiculturalism. Soccer in Australia 
is never just soccer. Soccer’s national question is Australia’s national question. (Gorman 
2017, 5) 


Even the corporatized domestic competition, the A-League, established in 2005/06, has been 
couched as a need to engage “Australians” by purging the migrant “stain” (Gorman 2017). 
Indeed, the league’s first slogan was “old soccer, new football,” simultaneously scorched-earth of 
ethnic content and aspirational for an all-encompassing, truly “Australian” paradigm. 

Recent efforts are focusing on football games’ origins in Australia. Eminent scholars are 
piecing together the colonies’ first steps with football games (Hay 2010; Hay 2016; Syson 2013; 
Syson 2018a). This is shedding new light on claims that hitherto embedded the hegemonic 
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preeminence of the non-soccer, “acceptably Australian” football games. Soccer’s longevity is 
being more accurately recast as a result. Hay (2010, 957) has found plentiful evidence of football 
games, more like the Soccer than anything else, before 1850: 


So what was clearly seen as small-sided, rule-bound games of football for monetary 
prizes were quite common in the 1850s in Australia, well before the establishment of the 
Football Association in England in 1863 and three decades before what some regard as 
the first match under association football rules in Sydney in the 1880s. 


Syson (2018a, 155) puts it more brutally: 


Nonetheless, a conventional narrative has come to dominate the popular story of 
Australian football (Australian rules): despite the abovementioned chaos and fluidity 
and the fact that little can yet be said about football of the period with much certainty, 
soccer is assumed to be absent in Australian life until 1880 while the protoplasm of the 
“domestic” codes Australian Rules and Rugby League was in abundance from the 1840s 
if not before. The reasons for the development of such a narrative are varied and 
complex and probably flawed. It is only with the recent online digitization of searchable 
Australian newspaper archives that ample countervailing evidence has been effectively 
available. 


The retrospective of the hegemonic sports has been to expunge Soccer from history. This is 
despite the fact that soccer-type games were very much part of the discussion then—precursors 
even—and unthreateningly so. Sports history in general and Soccer in particular became 
collateral damage of the football code wars that evolved. 

The result since, both culturally and academically, has been to accept and explain the largely 
singular narrative that has framed soccer’s experience in Australia. It has then had to find a way 
to extricate itself from this unprofitable, un-Australian alliance. In the meantime, sports 
enveloped by the hegemonic culture have been able to “get on” with the business of being 
Australian and promoting Australian values and sports. The bigger and more relevant question is 
what type of Australia and Australian were they promoting? 


Problems with the Ethnicity Label 


For the vast bulk of time since colonization in 1788, Australia has been a largely homogenous 
society; that is, almost exclusively Anglo-Saxon-Celtic in makeup. Indeed, for the first seven 
decades of the twentieth century, the White Australia Policy of the Federal Government ensured 
that Australia was expressly monocultural and isolationist (Megalogenis 2015). It is therefore 
difficult to encompass the “ethnicity” delineation, yet it has been accepted that from the very 
establishment of organized games in the colony, Soccer was always viewed as foreign and that 
this has been the game’s biggest impediment (Hay 2006). 

But soccer-type games and then Soccer itself were fundamentally accepted as part of the 
colonial scene (Ballarat Star 1874) and which, in the face of the indigenous game’s (Australian 
Rules football) “positively dangerous” on-field developments, supported the adoption of soccer, 
in a message to those charged with considering possible rule changes: “They cannot do better 
than take as their pattern the rules of the English Football Association, which approximate very 
nearly to those which were in use here formerly” (4). 

Indeed, it was evidently a source of pride that the Melbourne Rules game (as Australian 
Rules was originally named) was similar to the 1863 Association rules (soccer) laid down in 
London, even though the latter appeared five years afterwards. Football in Australia’s southern 
capital (Bell’s Life in Victoria 1864, 2) had not deviated much from the soccer game as it was 
developing in England: 
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The very rules they then decided on have subsequently been adopted by the members of 
the Football Association in England. Whether a stray copy (for the rules were neatly 
printed and got up) ever found its way home I do not know, but if not it is a strong 
argument in favour of our own code, that the football parliaments assembled on opposite 
sides of the globe, should bring the identical same result of their labours. 


Soccer’s ostracism did not coincide with the very outset of organized games. And there was 
no ethnic partisanship regarding sport in general. For example, the Melbourne Rules’ (nascent 
Australian Rules) first trophy for which teams played was the Caledonian Cup, donated by the 
local Scotch community (Cashman et al. 1990). This did not stain the indigenous game with a 
Scottish (foreign) tint. 

Sydney became hotly contested between Australian Rules and Rugby (Sharp 1986). By 
1880, there was agitation regarding a change in the preferred type of football in Sydney and/or 
how to make Rugby, its predominant game, more appealing (Sydney Morning Herald 1880). 
Notably, ethnicity was not a reference point, unless “the proposal to introduce the Victorian rules 
here, has, as might naturally be expected, encountered strong opposition” (Sydney Morning 
Herald 1880, 6) suggests Victorians, or Victorianism, was an “ethnic” culture to be rejected. 

Into the twentieth century and soccer’s potential was said to enjoy an “ever-increasing army 
of devotees” and was projected to “reign supreme over both forms of rugby” and its “constantly 
increasing popularity” seemed to “indicate that it will be the game of the future” (Punch 1914, 
36). These are difficult pronouncements to make if soccer really was a foreign concept for 
foreign people. 

A possible explanation for the longitudinal adherence to foreignness themes is the 
appointment of “British” and “English” prefixes to soccer’s original governing bodies. Hay et al. 
(2014) referred to these as qualifying prefixes, but ones that condemned Soccer for its English 
origins. Perhaps, however, these were applied for identification more than marginalization; the 
nomenclature clearly marking one from the other for clarity more than ethnic segregation. 

Soccer becomes a point of broader interest in Australia after the 1950s. The Federal 
Government’s post-war policy mantra of “populate or perish” opened the borders to large 
numbers of migrants, principally from Europe, for the purposes of growing economic defense 
capabilities (Elliot 2012). Meanwhile, the White Australia Policy which effectively barred non- 
European emigrants from Australia was still, however, in effect and would not be repealed until 
the 1970s (Jupp 2002). The juxtaposition of conflicting population ideals existed within an 
isolationist and conservative atmosphere resistant to immigration generally (Megalogenis 2015). 
Given the ructions caused by these competing forces, the arrival of non-British migrants 
delivered many avenues for social reflection. Their love for Soccer and relationship with it put 
the sport in a new spotlight. Understandably, ethnicity would be a defining concept thereafter. 

Perhaps the lack of a Soccer narrative until the second half of the twentieth century has 
allowed for an accentuated hindsight bias in the coverage of the early period (Lewis 2017). 
Ethnicity has largely framed Soccer’s modern experience, but the lack of investigation of the 
sport pre-1950 has created a research vacuum. This has played into the historiographic hands of 
the football hegemons, reaffirming positions of dominance while successfully wedging soccer as 
a bastard child of the White Australia policy and “populate or perish” dichotomy. 


Australian Colonialism and Sport: The Blank Canvas 


The Australian colonial project was infected by British class consciousness, affecting every 
aspect of Australian society, including the nascent sporting and games culture. Cricket was the 
first organized team game, and early cricket clubs were organized as either “sterling” or 
“currency” (Cashman 2002). These terms went beyond sport and were social lines dividing 
locally born boys/men known as “currency” and their British-born equivalents as “sterling” 
(Macklin 2016). 
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Deep within the crucible of colonialism were also the football games. This article contends 
that the formation of the Australia’s football culture has not fully appreciated, or investigated, the 
role of British imperial ideologies. The centrality of sport to the process of colonization as a 
major vehicle for the transmission of imperial values: 


A potent education ideology known as athleticism evolved in response to a late 
Victorian obsession with character and imperialism. The significance of this ideology in 
the context of the British Empire should never be underestimated, and it is questionable 
whether it has yet been sufficiently appreciated. It is a vital element of British 
Imperialism. (Mangan 1992, 3) 


As a new colony, Australia provided a relatively blank canvas for imperialist urgings. 
Initially, the uptake of sports was slow, and in some quarters viewed as utilitarian and spoiling, 
and at least needed some push: 


The character, aye, and even the happiness of a nation depend more upon its sports and 
amusements than many of us are aware. Active exercise of the body is essential to the 
full development of intellectual power; and yet with this indisputable fact before us, is it 
not surprising to observe the apathy of some, and the direct opposition of others, in 
carrying out measures calculated to elevate the succeeding generations in the scale of 
national worth. (Bell’s Life in Sydney 1845, 1) 


Of the status quo, the contributor laments that “cricket advances leisurely” while “boat- 
racing, the favorite of our university men in England, is at a standstill” (Bell’s Life in Sydney 
1845, 1). The article ends with an interesting reference to the physical state, at least perceived, of 
the native (locally born) youth: 


True, our country is as yet but an ungrown infant; and we ourself but a youthful 
monitor; still let the youth, the patriot, the moralist, the philosopher, combine to set on 
foot such designs, and we shall presently see the lank and sickly native lad emerging 
into the robust and Sampsonian man—nor will philosophy be checked, morality 
weakened, patriotism blunted nor youth rendered less attractive or adventurous. (1) 


Games needed a push in the colony. Sport was needed to mutate the local offspring into 
something more befitting the colonial stock of the world’s most powerful civilization. The 
reference to the “lank and sickly native lad” echoes loudly. The physical appearance of folk, in 
Sydney at least, indicated an unhealthy lack of sport. 

The prodding of people in the colony to the uptake of British (“rural”) sports continued. The 
readership of various publications was exhorted to greater activity. Colonial attitudes are clearly 
in evidence here, class references abound and sports are promoted as the carriageway twixt the 
two: 


But while men labor in close workshops and ill-ventilated factories, and while children 
are brought up to labor at the loom from the age of 9 or 10 years, we are almost utterly 
careless of the duty of providing them with proper means of bodily exercise and proper 
encouragement to use those means. We build schools for the young, we patronize 
mechanics institutes for the adult. We provide books, stools and desks to furnish the 
mind and accustom the body to sedentary habits. But we are little sedulous to supply our 
schools with play grounds, or to furnish the working classes with healthful and 
strengthening recreations. The higher classes are better. As youths the emulation of the 
magnificent play grounds of the great public schools initiates them into the love of 
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cricket and football, and the universities teach them to boat and ride. (Bell’s Life in 
Sydney 1859, 4) 


Further emphasizing the link, Bolsmann (2016, 32) referred to British imperialism and sport: 


Britain colonized vast stretches of the African and Asian continents. The British Empire 
directly and indirectly sought to control all aspects of life with these colonies for the 
benefit of Britain, British officials and settlers in these regions. Sport was an important 
pastime in the colonies, initially for recreation purposes for British subjects and the 
military, but was increasingly used by colonial authorities to control indigenous 
populations. 


While colonial authorities implemented an altogether different method of controlling 
Australia’s indigenous populations—and it had little to do with organized games—the colony’s 
rank and file would be encouraged and organized into sports. 

Markovits et al. (2001) expounded the concept of “sport space,” a reference to the finite 
amount of room available in a culture for sports to occupy. Significantly for Australia, the 
authors noted as a key period for the implantation of sporting culture and the notion of “sport 
space,” writing that: 


Whichever sport entered a country’s sport space first and managed to do so in the key 
period between 1870 and 1930, the crucial decades of industrial proliferation and the 
establishment of modern mass societies, continue to possess a major advantage to this 


day. (5) 


Once a country’s sport space is filled, it is very difficult for outsiders to enter and of 
particular interest is the notion of “barriers to entry” (Markovits et al. 2001). For Soccer in 
Australia, barriers restricting its entry into the country’s sport space in the key period—1870 to 
1930—were erected when the society was still overtly monocultural, therefore making class a 
more identifiable variable than ethnicity. 


The Bush Delusion: Creating a Rural Class and Filling the Sport Space 


Even though colonial Australia rapidly became, per capita, a highly urbanized society, it 
developed a disproportionately strong identification with bush and rural iconography, imagery, 
and mythology (Watson 2014). By 1870, Australia was one of the world’s most urbanised 
populations, and its majority was Australian born (Gall 2016). Conquering the Australian 
countryside was vindication of everything that was right and preordained about Britishness. 
Australian colonial culture needed to establish a rural elite, similar to Britain, one replete with the 
games played there. Without any such thing pre-existing, one would need to be socially 
engineered. 

Bell’s Life in Sydney and Sporting Reviewer (1845, 1) prosecuted the case for outdoor 
pursuits and the contribution such made to the magnifence of Britons: 


The inhabitants of the British Isles are the hardiest, the healthiest, the most powerful in 
mind and body, and the longest lived of all nations, and there is but one cause of it, viz., 
their general love of rural sports and athletic exercises. From their cradle (I am speaking 
of our rural population, the sinews of our inviolate), they are taught to give themselves 
up to out-of-door amusements. 


The article lists the sports that made the British the most virile and ageless of all types and as 
the reason for their superior state. However, “I am talking of our rural population, the sinews of 
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our inviolate” is instructive. From where would the Australian colonies’ “inviolate” emerge, if a 
tural elite could not be established? And without the benefit of decades, centuries, of hereditary 
land-ownership that consolidated the status of Britain’s rural class, Australia would need to 
rapidly manufacture its bush image and make its rural class a relevant reference point for the 
nation-builders. Perhaps creating added emphasis, Australia’s pre-existing convict history was 
the antithesis of this. 

A variety of writers and researchers, across different fields of interest, have contributed to 
the construction of this bush mythology. Andrew “Banjo” Patterson emerged to become one of 
Australia’s most influential writers, poets, journalists, and activists, particularly in the lead-in to 
Federation in 1901. The influential Patterson was born into a pastoral setting and as such one can 
appreciate why his poetry is thick with rural imagery. Patterson’s forebears: 


Travelled to Australia to help create and Australian society in which the squatters would 
be the upholders of both Christian morality and civilized social standards. Clearing the 
bush and creating farms to provide a living for their families and wealth for the 
emerging Australian economy was viewed as a heroic battle by the settlers. (Gall 2016, 
37) 


Gall (2016, 1-2) writes that Australia’s rural class were typically career colonials; the 
“pioneering pastoralists were often displaced men of rank from the East India Company for 
example, who aimed to establish an Australian landed gentry and strove to bring the graces, 
artistic pursuits and social structures of civilization and rough and remote environments.” 

Banjo Patterson—and his bush imagery—was perhaps both a familiar and soothing voice 
amid a period of social fragmentation and upheaval. Patterson was prominent in the decade 
leading to Federation in 1901, during which time economic downturn gave rise to tributary 
movements (suffrage, unionism) and an emerging national sentiment (Parliament of NSW, n.d.) 
one that was isolationist, suspicious and wary of the cheap labour derived from immigration 
(Megalogenis 2015). 

Soccer’s popularity has been linked to migration waves pre and post the turn of the twentieth 
century (Syson 2018b). This reaffirmed the ethnicity theme (Hay 2016). Yet, Soccer-playing 
migrants, mostly working class, faced opposition on economic rather than sporting grounds and 
were stigmatized because they were seeking economic opportunity (Murray 1996). While 
working-class migrants in the 1890s brought with them an affectation for Soccer, the sport space 
was already being dominated by other football games. The threat posed was not in the game they 
played but the perceived competition they represented in the employment market. 

Also prominent in this key period was historian C. E. W. Bean, who as a journalist was the 
official war correspondent in 1914 (Inglis 1979). Bean’s epic The Official History of Australia in 
the War of 1914-1918 slated him as Australia’s foremost expert on the topic and his views 
lionized as a result. Bean declared that “the consciousness of Australian nationhood was born” on 
April 25, 1915, the first Anzac Day (Inglis 1979). Bean’s was an authoritative, contemporary 
voice and these were powerful and seductive notions. The bush soldier was more an ideal than an 
actuality, according to historians who take odds with Bean’s depiction (Holbrook 2015). Bean’s 
coverage created impressions and crafted characters for the purposes, at least in part, of nation- 
building and myth-making. 

This bush delusion may have influenced the inauguration, acceptance, and development of 
one game over another in Australia. City and urban versus rural landed gentry was to be decisive 
in the uptake and propagation of either game; Soccer rapidly became the game of the urban 
working masses whereas the bastion of Rugby skewed toward the middle-to-upper and educated 
classes and rural elite. This was to be the case in Britain (Goldblatt 2007). The phenomenon was 
mirrored in Australia and by the cloned “public” schools, as they were established in the colony 
of NSW (Mosely 2014). 
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Making Muscular and Martial Australian Christians 


English public schools brought their array of football games to the table for debate, and it would 
be those schools that would subsequently drive football as a prime consideration of 
educationalists in the nineteenth century (Walvin 1975). A central tenet of the British education 
system was the idea of muscular Christianity, where games were seen as the way to develop and 
inculcate the ideas of teamwork, commitment, and spiritual purity. Its offspring would ensure a 
sustainable Empire complete with functioning and stable colonies, or at least ones that would 
sufficiently service Britain’s geopolitical and economic ambitions. 
As a British colony, it was a popular ethos in Australia too: 


Among the conflicting theological creeds, there is one of which the denomination 
certainly sounds rational: “Muscular Christianity.” Of this persuasion the chief preacher 
is, in popular estimation, that vigorous divine, the Rev C. Kingsley, who perhaps may 
be regarded as the founder of the school, if that honour is not to be ascribed to Dr. 
Arnold, the late head-master of Rugby. (Bell’s Life in Sydney 1859, 4) 


In proselytizing muscular Christianity, the writer noted: 


Neophite muscular Christians at public schools and other well-regulated seminaries of 
learning, devote much of their leisure to competition in cricket and football; and even 
mature professors, grown into country parsons, are believed to occasionally to set a 
good example to their flocks, by taking part in these healthy and athletic exercises. (4) 


For football and cricket, this was heavy-weight support. Sharp (1986) suggests that both 
games were at least as much moral metaphor as they were games. A form of martial masculinity 
was constructed within the boundaries and ethos of these games. Both became Empire games; 
games to build Christian character and embolden the Empire’s war machine and national defense 
in times of uncertainty (Holbrook 2014). 

A significant influence was The Rugby School in England. Its headmaster, Dr. Thomas 
Arnold, is acknowledged as the high priest of the muscular Christianity movement. Graduates 
and masters of the Arnoldean tradition moved throughout the colonies and the references to 
Rugby and Arnold were many in colonial Australia. The antipodean reach of Arnold’s Rugby 
philosophy and his reputation is evidenced in an effusive obituary published in Tasmania with 
comments such as “thus then did Arnold live and walk among his boys, a growing example of all 
that was noble and excellent-of manly virtue, characterized and imbued in every item of it by 
Christianity” (Courier 1845, 4). 

Australia’s First World War Historian, C. E. W. Bean, was educated in England and in the 
Arnoldean tradition, and was an acolyte. He was still writing about Arnold and his influence on 
Australian education some 100 years after the educator’s death: 


By and large, it generates pride in the system of education that has been system of 
education that has been evolved In Australia, a system based largely on that of the great 
Arnold of Rugby, to whom modern education owes debt that cannot be calculated. 
(Farmer and Settler 1950, 3) 


The success of the Rugby School under Arnold’s leadership could be put down greater 
inclusivity, welcoming upper-middle class boys from professional and merchant communities to 
mix with the sons of aristocrats, molding them into “Christian gentlemen, with wide cultural 
pretentions, a sophisticated moral code and a firm belief in social responsibility” (Walvin 1975, 
36). Bean wrote retrospectively that “Rugby, in particular, was receiving numbers of the sons of 
newly rich Birmingham manufacturers” (Farmer and Settler 1950, 3). Walvin (1975) traced the 
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impact of the missionary zeal and ideals of Arnold and the Rugby School as being the progenitor 
of the rise of organized games in public schools. 

Arnoldean education also came with a supporting text. One of the most-read books of the 
epoch was the 1857 novel Tom Brown’s Schooldays. By an Old Boy. The novel depicted at 
Rugby and was “perhaps the most influential book ever written about school days in the English 
speaking world” (Blainey 1990, 22). It was a quasi-manual on how to set up and run a school, 
which coincidentally were only just being established in Sydney and Melbourne. J. Bromby, the 
first headmaster of Melbourne Church of England Grammar School established in 1858—famous 
for the first game of Australian Rules football against the Scotch College in Melbourne in 
1858—tecorded in his school diaries on July 6, 1858, “Finished Tom Brown’s Schooldays, a 
noble work and very pathetic withal. As usual I shed many tears, a curious mistake for an old boy 
to make” (J. E. Bromby, personal communication, July 6, 1858). Notably, this is the only 
reference to any literature in these diaries that spanned 1858-1872, apart from generic references 
to “bible reading.” 

The book “also caught the mood of the time with its implicit message that a nation’s schools 
would contribute to the nation’s defenses if they produced courageous, energetic, wholesome 
young men” (Blainey 1990, 23). The publishing of the book coincided with the Crimean War, 
which was topical despite Australia’s isolation, as evidenced by the erection of Fort Denison in 
Sydney Harbour. Muscular Christianity and Rugby’s football game were deeply entwined themes 
throughout the novel and their combined reach stretched deep into the antipodean colonies 
(Hibbins 1992). 

As a martial game, Rugby was celebrated for its ability to develop and celebrate toughness, 
manliness, bravery, and commitment in the face of physically resistant opposition (Nauright et al. 
1996). Moreover, the basic tenets of the game very clearly aligned it with the Empire’s martial 
requirements: 


And the passing game was rarely contemplated or attempted—most considered 
throwing the ball away when confronted by an opponent as cowardly. The centre piece 
of the game was the scrummaging battles. It is why men played the game, and where 
most of their time on the field was spent. (Fagan 2005, 2) 


The game from Arnold’s Rugby School was strewn with martial images and metaphors. 
Considering the often muddy state of the playing fields, “scrummaging” resembled the attritional 
quagmires of the trench warfare, which was militarily speaking, de rigeur. 

The uptake of Rugby on the back of the Tom Brown’s Schooldays might be the first exercise 
in popular culture influencing sport. Sydney, in the colony of NSW, was apparently ripe for such. 
The University of Sydney, established in 1850, became a beacon for the colony. Sir Edward Deas 
Thomson was appointed to its initial senate in December of that year, becoming University Vice 
Chancellor in 1863 and Chancellor in 1865, remaining their until 1878 (Osborne 1967). Sport(s) 
in general was slow to arrive at the University. Richard Teece, university freshman of 1865, 
recalled that when he arrived as a student, “no sports had been established” (Sydney Morning 
Herald 1917). Teece sought to get things going: 


It was a poor sort of thing when I went there in 1865. There were 42 students in the 
three years, and 28 of them were in my year when I entered as a freshman. No sports 
had been established, so I and a few others began our University course by promoting a 
cricket club, and bringing into being the first Rugby Football Club of Sydney. (6) 


The “few others” to whom Teece referred are worth noting (Sydney Mail 1919, 16): 


While Mr Teece was at the University of Sydney there was a man named Campbell, and 
another, George Deas Thomson (son of Sir Edward Deas Thomson), in his third year, 
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who had played Rugby football in England. These two combined with Teece to form a 
team amongst the undergraduates to play the game in Sydney. For some time their 
efforts were confined to scratch matches amongst themselves, as there were no other 
teams to play against. They were the first games of Rugby in Sydney. 


One of the “few others,” George Deas Thomson, was no less than the son of the University’s 
Chancellor. The other, Frederick Campbell attended the Highgate School in London, before 
returning to Australia and the University of Sydney, in 1864 (Newman 2007). Campbell returned 
having played the Rugby game at Highgate and has been acknowledged as the main energy 
behind the playing of that game in Sydney (Armstrong 2016). 

The annual commemoration of Sydney University (Sydney Mail and NSW Advertiser 1875) 
listed the array of high society and establishment figures in attendance, including but not limited 
to the Governor of NSW, Sir Hercules Robinson himself recently appointed after being credited 
with developing the colonial infrastructure and economic capacity of Ceylon where he was 
“Governor, Commander-in-Chief and Vice-Admiral of Ceylon” (Australian Town and Country 
Journal 1872). A career colonial, as it were. Seated next to the Governor was the University 
Chancellor, Sir Edward Deas Thomson, whose address revealed a deep commitment to muscular 
Christianity: 


But if he has a hobby to which he can turn during his leisure hours—I care not whether 
it be hunting, or shooting, or fishing, or boating, or cricket, or football, or any other 
healthy outdoor amusement into which he can throw himself with heart and soul—his 
manly energies and his muscular activity will be developed, whilst his brain will obtain 
the rest and relaxation which will enable him to return with fresh zest and spirit to his 
work. (Cheers). (Sydney Mail and NSW Advertiser 1875, 19) 


Muscular Christianity was a key driver of the colony, or at least of its power-brokers and 
educationalists. The champion of its cause was Dr. Thomas Arnold of the Rugby School in 
England, and its football game was a logical choice for those in the market for a one-stop shop in 
search of a game for developing young (colonial) men. Interest in rugby grew in lock-step with 
the publication of the novel about Arnold’s Rugby school (Fagan 2005). 

Fagan (2005) amplifies the concomitance with which Sydney’s rugby was developing, and 
being developed by, the cultural scaffolding that was being erected. Rugby was, from its 
inception, an activity of the elite. Sydney club rugby in the 1870s was associated with the 
colony’s upper classes, the teams for which came from the gentlemen’s social clubs and private 
schools. The working class “who labored six days a week and had no time for sport, physical 
activity was their daily routine. Rugby was of no consequence to the greater population of 
Sydney” (Fagan 2005, 2). 

The Empire-building war games of the school yard were branded with an overarching 
martial masculinity, fortified by the physicality of games such as Rugby. Soccer was less likely 
to provide that outlet, and it could perhaps be said that the working classes who would ultimately 
take to it were not driven by such imperatives. The working man’s masculinity was adequately 
defined by the physicality and industrial nature of their work. However, the upper class, whose 
work and life was of the professional, comparatively more genteel kind, were on the lookout for 
a game to define their manliness, one that would also prepare them for the defense of the realm. 


The Final Straw: Degenerate Soccer 
Soccer’s shift to the margins accelerated in the 1880s. It was during this decade that Britain’s 


upper classes began retreating from Soccer as the urban working class began to invade the sport 
(Mosely 2014; Goldblatt 2007). The FA Challenge Cup, the first of its kind in the world and as 
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offspring of Soccer’s codification in 1863, commenced in 1871. Through its first years, the 
public schools, or old boys clubs, dominated the competition. Then, between 1880 and 1883: 


There was an ever-increasing encroachment by workers on English soccer, particularly 
by those in the north. In 1883 Blackburn Olympic wrestled the FA Cup from the Old 
Etonians and, from that season, no old-boys club ever won the Cup again. (Mosely 
2014, 14) 


The working-class connections to Sydney’s original club, the Wanderers, were growing too. 
Originally established by individuals who were typical of the privileged backgrounds of “what 
the sports-orientated English Public Schools were producing in the second half of the nineteenth 
century” (Mosely 1987, 13) this cohort began to abandon the game. “Class snobbery” was a 
motivation for the Public School boys to retreat as well as: 


A striking similarity existed between events in England and events in Sydney. By the 
time The Wanderers (NSW) were formed in 1880 the British working classes were 
infatuated with soccer and, because of this, the Public School boys who founded the 
game felt threatened. Moreover, the latter’s response was almost predictable. Instead of 
mixing with the workers they opted out, preferring to join with their colleagues who had 
established rugby union. (Mosely 2014, 15) 


Further fueling the division was the encroachment of professionalism, something anathema 
to the ideals of pure sport and amateurism, cornerstone philosophies of muscular Christianity. 
The notion of sport’s profoundly ecclesiastical qualities being corroded by pay-for-play wedged 
the footballing community. 

The colony’s elite, via their private schools, adopted Rugby Union as their football code 
(Mosely 1987) when they formed their association (AAGPS—Australian Association of the 
Greater Public Schools) in 1892. Rugby’s professional derivative, Rugby League which formed 
in 1907 was to take root in the systemic and working-class catholic schools while Soccer found 
its home in the protestant working classes (Mosely 1987). Rugby’s embedding in the GPS 
network was important because this was a very influential network which happened also to 
propagate the game to rural regions via the school-border cohort, thereby providing the sport 
with a nucleus from which to grow and a prominence borne out of position and status (Mosely 
1987). Significantly, of the three, Soccer had no educational system underpinning and/or 
propagating it. 

The Australian context had one more powerful conniption that would consign Soccer to the 
cultural periphery. In writing about the Anzac legend, Holbrook (2014) sought to explain how a 
military defeat in Turkey in 1915 could give rise to the genesis of Australian nationhood, as has 
often been discussed. The author sheds light on the identity struggle for Australians, proudly 
British but anxiously independent, embodied by a different type of Briton as exemplified by the 
bushman (Holbrook 2014). Decades of colonial and nationalist tensions had kneaded national 
identity and simultaneously impacted sport culture. Most tellingly, Gallipoli and World War One 
provided Australia with an opportunity to “prove that they were not the degenerate spawn of 
convict stock, but a thriving offshoot of the mother race” (Holbrook 2014, 15). 

If the swarming and money-hungry working-class hordes were taking over Soccer in Britain 
was not threatening enough, the convict stain on the Australian version provided ample 
motivation for the local elites to disassociate with the game. It was not that Soccer was not 
popular in Australia. The reverse was actually the case (Syson 2018b). It was more the case of 
appropriating a type of cultural invisibility on Soccer (Syson 2018a). This, itself, was an amazing 
achievement given the rates at which Soccer players signed up to the martial Australian compact 
of World War One where in Sydney as an example, in 1916, “last year there were fully 1500 
players on the register, and of these 1200 answered the Empire’s call” (Sun 1916, 3). 
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Soccer’s problem was the class of people who had taken to it. Having been beaten to the 
punch by Rugby in Sydney and then caught in the pincer movement of Victorian nationalism, it 
then became identified with the working class and, worse still, professionalism. Cashmore and 
Dixon (2016, 5) wrote of football: 


Not that football was regarded as a sport. Association football resembled a sport, but 
money perverted the principle of fair play that was so central to the “pure” sports such 
as cricket, rugby or athletics. Football was more like an industrial enterprise. Like 
boxing, which was also professional from the nineteenth century, football was never 
ennobled as a proper sport. 


Drenched as it was with colonial class consciousness, Australian sport culture would be 
loathed to run the risk of reproducing British working-class culture onto the colonial canvas. The 
colonial Australian was to be a specimen untainted by the corrupting influences of 
professionalism, and untarnished by the intermarriage of British urban working class culture with 
Australian convict cultural DNA. 

It was the march of the working class into Soccer from the 1880s onward that rendered it, in 
Australia at least, less equal than other games. Soccer would be cast to the culture’s margin 
where it could not interfere with the building of desirable Australians, where class considerations 
determined that for Australia, gentlemen’s games were replicated and ruffians’ games were 
repudiated. 


Summary 


Despite its very long history in Australia, Soccer has only really been of interest to the academic 
community over the last few decades. To date, that analysis has presented Soccer in Australia 
largely through the prism of ethnicity, but this does not adequately account for the monocultural 
make-up of the population prior to this. The influx of European migrants following the Second 
World War undoubtedly provided enormous impetus for the sport. Equally, from this point 
forward it would be almost impossible to extricate the theme of ethnicity from the discourse. 
However, to conflate the more recent impact of immigration and ethnicity with the original 
identification of the game with British prefixes and the circumstantial, periodic impacts of 
immigration and to therefore conclude that soccer’s singularly biggest problem was its 
foreignness leaves the discussion and our understanding a little short changed. Not just of 
soccer’s experience but of the societal forces at play in Australia and the construction of national 
identity that emanated. Such a connection leaves contemporaries cozily answering the soccer 
quandary (“mainstreamness” or “legitimacy”’) with the fallacious notion that, well, soccer never 
has been, and never will be, a culturally legitimate or mainstream “Australian” game. William 
Shakespeare noted in King Lear, “the stars above us govern our conditions.” If, over time, soccer 
has failed to establish a mainstream status, it is because “the stars above” have “governed” that it 
be so. The hegemonic sport culture that has developed in Australia over the past 150-175 years is 
seduced by such notions. Australia has resisted the need to investigate this transaction more 
closely. Indeed, a limitation of this study was related to the lack of qualitative data. Future 
research may seek to address this by including an oral history component with specific reference 
to the post-World War Two period. 

The defining impetus for Soccer’s experience was not that it was a foreign game, but, 
ultimately, because it became the game of Britain’s urban working class. For the new colony of 
Australia, British class-awareness, colonial affectations, social mores, and colonial games were 
replicated in the process of creating the Australian colonial. British working-class culture, 
particularly in the form of Soccer, to which the working class had taken en masse, was 
repudiated. This was the initial discordance. The resultant hegemonic sports culture rejoiced at 
the post-1950 European migrants and their relationship with Soccer, which provided powerful 
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fertilizer for the notion of “other.” Hindsight bias, exaggerated by a lack of broad inquiry into 
Soccer pre-1950, has cast the long-term problem as being one of ethnicity. But this never 
adequately answered questions about early colonial impulses and its transaction with the football 
games in a monocultural society. The original distinction was always in the class of people who 
would adhere to various games, not their ethnicity. 
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ABSTRACT KEYWORDS 
Following over a century on the margins, soccer moved into the main- Australian soccer; 
stream of Australian sports culture in 2003. This resulted from the inter- legitimacy; Federal 


vention of the Federal Government via a review into the sport’s Government; China; USA 
governance and structure, the reform led by high-profile recruit Frank 
Lowy. By 2015, the men’s national team had won the Asian Cup, quali- 
fied for three consecutive FIFA World Cup Finals’ appearances and the 
men’s professional A-League had successfully completed its tenth sea- 
son. Australian Soccer was now perceived to be part of the sporting 
mainstream. This qualitative study utilized semi-structured interviews 
of a purposive sample from politics, sport and business (V=22), and 
identified four key transformative mechanisms: Federal Government 
intervention, the recruitment of Frank Lowy, implementing credible 
governance and structure, and leveraging the game's traditional pop- 
ularity. Soccer's reformation was aimed, in part, to provide Australia 
greater leverage in Asia, the region where Australia’s interests are sig- 
nificantly influenced by the geo-political axis between the USA and 
China. 


Introduction 


This paper explains how soccer’ became a legitimate part of Australia’s sporting culture. 
Evidently, this was not possible without the intervention of the Federal Government. This process 
was not undertaken solely for the good of the game, although that imperative is not to be 
excluded from the consideration. Soccer’s reformation was deemed to be in the national interest; 
an interest that stretches beyond the green fields of sporting competition and community sol- 
idarity, and potentially into the diplomatic relationships between Australia, China and the USA. 

Despite a history stretching back more than 130years in Australia, soccer has not been 
part of the mainstream Australian sports culture (Syson 2018b). Markovits and Hellerman 
(2001) refer to mainstream sports culture translates as hegemonic sports culture, which is 
the cultural space in which countries’ sports are discussed, watched and consumed rather 
than necessarily played. These are the sports which dominate media patronage, commercial 
support and institutional agency. In Australia, soccer had difficulty entering this stratum. 
Historically, the reason given for this was its perceived inherent ethnicity? and foreignness. 
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In seeking to improve soccer’s problematic standing, the Federal Government intervened 
by commissioning the Independent Soccer Review Committee (ISRC) into governance and 
structure - more commonly known as the Crawford Report (Georgakis and Molloy 2016). 
Whilst penetrating the hegemonic sporting culture was not perhaps the aim, there was a 
realization by Government that the systemic and cultural failures at the elite end of the 
sport were denying Australians an opportunity to reach their soccer potential. 

Fundamental to the intervention’s success was the recruitment of Frank Lowy to lead the 
restructured administration. The impact of the Lowy-led restructure and soccer’s new-found 
status is both broadly accepted and well chronicled (Stensholt and Mooney 2015a). To better 
understand soccer’s transformation from marginalized and maligned to a mainstream and 
legitimate Australian sport, this qualitative research used semi-structured interviews of a 
purposive sample comprised of individuals with significant influence of soccer's experience. 
This included people from its most senior management at national and member federation 
(state) level as well as key stakeholders and senior operatives from the government and media. 

The research clearly indicated an acknowledgement by the respondents of the opportu- 
nity presented; if soccer could successfully become the sum of its parts, a bright future was 
thought possible. Conversely, there had been an historical reticence to indulge the sport at 
the top level because of its poor organizational culture and reputation. The research revealed 
that soccer’s overarching problem was not so much its ethnicity per se, but that it was orga- 
nizationally ineffective, a corollary of which was that its top-level competition, the National 
Soccer League (NSL) was bound by, and bound itself to, problematic ethnic ties (Lock, 
Darcy, and Taylor 2009). 

Soccer’s transformation was also enabled because of an existing (deep, long-held and 
voluminous) cultural seed-bed of interest in the game, a function of its long history in 
Australia. However, a leader of unquestioned status was needed to soothe the residual stake- 
holder angst regarding soccer's organizational performance and perceptions about its demo- 
graphic makeup. Commercial and media support for soccer would then be more probable. 

The data unequivocally heralded the role of Frank Lowy in legitimizing soccer and attract- 
ing key funding, and other support, to promote the game’s interests. His leadership was 
credited with yielding unprecedented results, both on and off the field. This research also 
clearly revealed that Lowy’s ascension would not have occurred without first the intervention 
of the Federal Government, including the personal approach of Australia’s incumbent Prime 
Minister, John Howard and was assisted thereafter by implementing an acceptable gover- 
nance structure and because of the games’ popularity and longevity at the grass roots level. 

The paper's closing section reflects upon the successful re-positioning of Australian 
soccer, linking it with the strategic direction undertaken by China with soccer. The relevance 
of this cannot be understated given the role of soccer’s in China's soft-power and diplomatic 
initiatives. Furthermore, given the rise of China and its subsequent challenge to the eco- 
nomic and geo-political hegemony of the US - a country where soccer is also resurgent 
after being historically marginalized — the opportunity exists for the sport to provide cathar- 
sis to the tension of the times. 


Background information 


The state of play for soccer and other football games in Australia 
National football leagues were absent from the Australian matrix until the latter part of the 
twentieth century. Up until this time, the major football codes (Australian Rules and Rugby 
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League) were geographically bound, their major leagues having not moved beyond the 
capital cities - Melbourne and Sydney, respectively - where they originated. Rugby Union 
has also historically been part of the hegemonic football culture and as the precursor to 
Rugby League, was bound by similar geographical constraints. Fujak and Frawley (2013) 
and Hay (2006) are just two examples that cite the regional dividing lines that contained 
these football leagues. 

Amidst this backdrop, soccer was the first of the Australian football codes to undertake 
a national competition when it inaugurated the NSL in 1977 (Macdonald and Booth 2007). 
The NSLs success alerted the Victorian Football League (VFL) to extend beyond its state 
boundaries if it wanted to be considered truly national (Dickson and Stewart 2007). The 
VFL was the major Australian Rules competition, becoming the Australian Football League 
(AFL) in 1989 (Andrews 2000). The VFL%s first moves beyond the state border was the 
relocation of the South Melbourne club to the city of Sydney in the early 1980s — over 
one-hundred years after the competition commenced - before the league gradually expanded 
into Perth, Adelaide and Brisbane thereafter (Macdonald and Booth 2007). 

Meanwhile, the major Rugby League competition, commencing in 1907, was a Sydney- 
centric one. It was not until 1982 that teams from outside Sydney - Canberra (Australian 
Capital Territory) and Iawarra (NSW south coast) - were included and Newcastle (north- 
ern NSW) and Brisbane (Queensland) were not added until 1988 (Macdonald and Booth 
2007). The New South Wales Rugby League (NSWRL) competition was renamed the 
National Rugby League (NRL) in 1998, but without representation from South Australia 
or Western Australia. 

Rugby Union has never had a national club competition of any substance; its premier 
club competitions remain city-bound (Sydney and Brisbane). Rather, the onset of Rugby 
professionalism in 1995 saw the creation of SANZAR (South Africa New Zealand Australia 
Rugby), a body to oversee top-level professional Rugby Union between the three nations 
and which inaugurated Super Rugby, its international competition for provinces of the three 
countries (Macdonald and Booth 2007). 

For soccer, a major impetus for establishing the NSL was qualification for the 1974 FIFA 
World Cup Finals by Australia’s men’s national team. During the qualifying campaign for 
the tournament, the national public broadcaster declared that ‘one million or more 
Australians watched their progress on ABC TV? and that ‘Australian soccer had come of 
age’ (Royal 1974). This is a significant number for a ‘non-mainstream’ sport when consid- 
ering Australia’s population was just short of 13.5 million people at that time as reported 
by the Australian Bureau of Statistics (ABS 1975). 

In contravention to the growth of the game at a participant level, progress at the elite 
end of the game was not as forthcoming. The men’s national team remained estranged from 
the World Cup Finals, the sequence of failed qualifying attempts chronicled by Warren, 
Harper, and Whittington (2002). It would not be until 2006 that Australia next qualified 
for the Finals’ tournament. 

The increasing participation rates also failed to translate to NSL patronage, a competition 
which was virtually invisible outside its specific (often ethnic) communities, struggled for 
media and broad-based community support, was financially bereft and politically riven, 
resulting finally in its closure in 2004. The public perception of soccer was that it was not 
one for ‘real’ Australians, a notion fortified by the composition of the NSL the bulk of whose 
clubs were spawned from migrant communities (Gorman 2017). The average match atten- 
dance for its final season was only 4119 and its Championship match, the 2004 Grand Final, 
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was played in front of 9630 spectators (“NSL Grand Final’ 2004). The competition which 
replaced the NSL and began in 2005, the A-League, had a first-season attendance average 
of 11,628 and its Grand Final attendance was 41,689; the average crowd over its first decade 
was 12,322 spectators per game (“Ultimate A-League: Statistics’ n.d.). Lock, Darcy, and 
Taylor (2009) also reported of the improved crowd statistics for A-League. 

The NSLs organizational malaise and cultural isolation were manifest. Soccer Australia 
(SA), the national governing body, administered the competition. By December 2001, SA 
and the competition were described in a report by the Department of Health: 


Faced serious financial problems with debts exceeding $2.5 million. The company was under- 
capitalized, had already sold off significant future commercial property rights (which subse- 
quently failed to produce the financial returns envisaged), was struggling to support its seven 
national teams in international competition and had borrowed significant funds from at least 
one of its member associations. The National Soccer League was also in financial crisis. An 
earlier independent report commissioned by the Board of Soccer Australia had questioned 
a number of management and financial practices within the Company. (‘Establishment of 
Football Federation Australia 2013) 


The academic literature 

There has been a lack of breadth in the academic inquiry into Australian soccer (Mosely 
2014). Much of the scrutiny of the sport has focused on the theme of ethnicity (Hay 2010). 
Three decades after Mosely (1987) wrote about the history of soccer in NSW from 1880 to 
1957, the line of researchers drawing from the ethnicity well has been long. Given the ethnic 
make-up of the majority of the NSL it is perhaps understandable that this became such a 
dominant research topic. Furthermore, the ethnic element provided a ready-mad, if sim- 
plistic, explanation to understand why soccer was so estranged in Australia. 

Mosely (1987) included an assessment of the football demarcation lines as they occurred 
in NSW in the lead-up to and just beyond the turn of the twentieth century; the upper-class 
adopted Rugby Union as their sport and through their private-school network, the Great 
Public Schools (GPS), whilst the Catholic working class took to Rugby League and also 
propagated it through their schools network and soccer predominated in the Protestant 
working-class, which had no systemic education network. The rugby games were champi- 
oned by two institutional networks whereas soccer enjoyed no such agency. This is a key 
consideration in the development of sports culture and one that, compared with the more 
recent ethnicity phenomenon, has been largely overlooked. The fascination with, and cen- 
trality of, ethnicity to soccer’s narrative remains. Gorman (2017) re-traces the role played 
by migrant communities in the modern organization of soccer and the identity problems 
that, the author argues, remain unresolved. 

Between Mosely (1987) and Gorman (2017) and the recurrent ethnicity focus, an alter- 
native and important strand to the soccer literature has begun unfolding. Hay and Murray 
(2014), Hay (1994, 2006, 2010, 2011, 2014, 2016) and Syson (2013, 2018a, 2018b) are exam- 
ples of the consideration given to how the English School system originally wrangled with 
which types of football they would endorse and behind which they would unite, organize 
and ‘codify’ and impact and uptake of those games in the Australian colonies. Hay and 
Murray (2014) suggest that the longitudinal result of those struggles has been to consign 
soccer to secondary status in Australia, but with the advantage of having a national presence, 
as compared with Australian Rules and Rugby League which experience strong regional, 
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rather than nation-wide, presence. Syson (2018b) confers on soccer a nation-wide sec- 
ond-place standing. 

Soccer’s Australian origin is also challenged by Syson (2013), among others, which for 
a long time was proclaimed to be 1880. Syson (2018a) reasserts that it was present well 
before that date. The author's thesis being since early-on soccer’s problem has been one of 
cultural amnesia and a collective ignoring of Soccer by establishment influences. This was 
complemented by its own long-term organizational inadequacy. 

Hay (2016) explores the impacts of demography, with interesting reference to low immi- 
gration levels of soccer and rugby ‘types’ in Melbourne as Australian Rules emerged as the 
dominant code there. Hay (2010) also investigated origins concepts regarding football 
games. In writing about Australian Rules football, Hibbins (1992) and Blainey (1990) refer 
to not only the presence of the soccer but of its centrality to the construction and develop- 
ment of Australian Rules. These are important research tangents which highlight the fact 
that the origin of Australia’s football culture is, historically speaking, more multi-faceted 
than has often been reported. Lines of inquiry have been shaped and dominated by the 
football hegemons (the rugby games and Australian Rules) and their institutional and media 
acolytes (Syson 2018b). The game's struggle for acceptance and recognition occurred well 
before the post-war ‘ethnics’ arrived. 

The ‘football and ethnicity’ literature branches into two main streams. The first is as 
apologia for the ‘state’ of soccer in Australia and struggle for survival; principally that is 
soccer is foreign and Australians have not taken, or would not take, to it. It is a typology 
that never seems far from any discussion on Australian soccer, permeating much of the 
literature about the sport. 

As an example, Warren, Harper, and Whittington (2002) revealed that questions con- 
stantly being put were along the lines of ‘what’s wrong with soccer in Australia?, with the 
underlying inference being soccer's ‘otherness, that it was a game played by, and for, migrants, 
was its single biggest issue. Mosely (1994), Hay (1998), Danforth (2001), Hay (2006) and 
Skinner, Zakus and Edwards (2008) are but a few illustrative examples. Warren, Harper, 
and Whittington (2002) also noted that reactions of outsiders to soccer often morphed 
from disinterest and ignorance into rank hostility towards the game and its people. 

Further typifying the approach, Hallinan and Hughson (2009) reflected on soccer’s per- 
ceived ‘un-Australianness’ and the struggle between Federal Government policies of mul- 
ticulturalism and assimilation of ethnic communities into the mainstream through the new 
A-League competition. The research suggested that soccer was being used to massage a 
more acceptable form or multiculturalism. 

Rowe and Gilmour (2009) also spoke of soccer’s marginalization but referred to its 
emergence as a significant player in the media—sports-cultural complex. The main area of 
discussion were the television broadcast arrangements of the A-League, and its exclusive 
presence on subscription television and the resultant limits to the sport’s growth potential. 
The research suggested that the neo-liberalist ideology of the incumbent conservative 
Federal Government - where the decreased centrality of the state as provider of goods and 
services and embracing of market forces - would determine, finally, that soccer did not 
have an Australian future. ‘Sporticide’ by stealth, as it were. 

The second clearly discernible strand is the way soccer has assuaged the migratory pas- 
sage of people arriving in Australia. There are many examples of this. Palmer (2009) illu- 
minated how playing soccer by young Muslim refugee women helped engender 
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self-confidence, community pride and identity affirmation. Mavroudis (2013) investigated 
the emergence of Australian soccer literature that referred to the assimilation successes and 
failures of non-English speaking migrants. Hay (1998), on migrant identity through football 
clubs, Hughson (2000) on the rugged nationalism on display by Australian/Croatian youths 
in a western-Sydney soccer club and Ricatti and Klugman (2013) writing of the importance 
of soccer in the lives of Italian migrants in Sydney, are other examples of research into the 
central role of soccer in ethnic communities. Overall, the literature reflected the manifes- 
tation of these problems: the NSLs status and financial position was completely at odds 
with the booming participation at grass roots level and unable to properly realize Australia’s 
domestic and international opportunities. 

The Crawford Report noted the governance short-comings and promoted an alternative 
path forward with the pre-ordained aim of unlocking soccer’s potential (Crawford 2003). 
A government report also noted that before Crawford Report ‘four separate enquiries had 
been undertaken into the administration and finances of the national body’ (‘Establishment 
of Football Federation Australia’ 2013). It is debatable whether the Crawford Report’s rec- 
ommendations were embraced in total (Georgakis and Molloy 2016). However, the process 
and implementation of the Crawford Report were nevertheless to have a dramatic impact. 
From this point, soccer would successfully become legitimized and part of the Australian 
mainstream. 


Methodology 


For this research, 22 individuals were invited to participate in semi-structured interviews. 
The sample was purposive with all participants occupying, or having occupied, significant 
positions either inside soccer (as senior managers or elected officials) or as stakeholders 
such as Federal Government ministers, media (as senior managers of broadcast partners), 
senior journalists and Players’ Association officials. Some of the participants had occupied 
various relevant roles, although not simultaneously. Included in this sample were individuals 
at the centre of the key deliberations. This is a vital consideration because it is people who 
determine a sport's status; sports do not exist in a vacuum but are delivered and propagated 
by the consideration and activation of people. 

The data were collected utilizing recursive questioning around the theme of legitimacy 
and narrative interviewing style (Elliott 2005) revolving around the quandary of how and 
why an anglophile country such as Australia can have so effectively shunned soccer, the 
main football game of the British. The semi-structured nature of the interviews allowed 
the respondents to express their opinions on soccer’s marginalization and then its path 
towards legitimacy and the role they played in that process and/or the reasons why support 
might not previously have been forthcoming. All the participants were directly involved in 
deliberating on, and then enhancing, soccer’s legitimacy and deciding the degree of support 
it would receive. Importantly, the sample included interviews with the individuals who were 
identified by the data sample as being central to soccer's transformation. 

Participants were contacted directly by the researcher, either in person, by telephone or 
by email. An overview of the research objectives was prepared for each participant. 
Participation was voluntary, and respondents were informed that they were able to withdraw 
at any time. Interviews were scheduled at a time and location suitable to the participants 
and conducted in-person. The proposed interview time was 30-40 min, but some interviews 
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went beyond this duration. The interviews were audio-taped and transcribed, following 
which a thematic analysis was undertaken. 

All the respondents (N= 22) occupied, at one time or another, one or multiple roles that 
were central to the experience of Soccer, pre and/or post the government's intervention. 
Table 1 outlines the sample, per stakeholder category. 


Results and discussion 
Respondents’ backgrounds 


The narrative interview approach allowed respondents to provide the personal context and 
background to their contact with Soccer, providing them with added clarity in their 
responses. Specific questions about background were not asked, yet it was common for 
respondents to discuss their upbringing and schooling as they provided context for their 
understanding of and experience with soccer. The inference clearly was that views were 
most certainly channelled through the prism of personal experience or long-held perception, 
even when professional analysis was to be applied. To wit, at least 12 of the 22 respondents 
(54.5%) attended schools where the allegiance to Rugby League or Rugby Union or 
Australian Rules football (depending on city and state) was institutionalized. An example 
of this was offered by Respondent 11: 


Football (soccer) didn’t cross my path very much. A Melbourne boy and very keen on AFL. 
I went to Scotch College. I don't think they played Soccer there. Now it is the biggest sport 
there. There’s been a very big shift. 


Comments such as this were common across the sample and provided typical (unsolic- 
ited) context. This simultaneously reflected the changing sport landscape and readiness for 
the repositioning of soccer. Its rising popularity, evidenced by the above comment, was a 
key reason as to why soccer's status changed. 

Where just over half of this sample attended schools with an institutionalized allegiance 
to one football hegemon or other (Australian Rules or either of the rugby games), none of 
the twenty-22 acknowledged that they hailed from a school where Soccer was similarly 
institutionalized. This observation remains consistent, still, with Mosely (1987), where no 


Table 1. Interview participants’ details. 


Stakeholder category Description Respondent number(s) 
Federal Government Prime Minister John Howard Arts and —_R1; R8; R11; R19 
Sports Minister Cabinet Minister 
Football Executive Chair/President FFA President State R12; R13; R16; R21; R22 
Member Federation Club Owner 
Federal Bureaucrat Head Australian Institute of Sport R2; R4; R18 


Head Australian Sports 
Commission ISRC Report Chair 
Football Administration CEO National body CEO state body R6; R7; R10; R15; R17; R20 
National Body CFO/Commercial 
National Body Corporate Affairs 


CEO of PFA 
Commercial Partner Television rights CEO R5; R14 
Senior Journalists Football/sport writers R3; RO 
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education network had institutionalized Soccer as it had the rugby games in NSW over a 
hundred years earlier. 

A minority of the respondents, just over one-third, claimed to be ‘soccer’ people; that is 
a person who cited a long-standing status in, association with, affection for and/or cultural 
appreciation of the game. It is instructive that the majority of people bestowed with the 
responsibility to decide upon soccer did not have an affinity with, background in or allegiance 
to the sport. The lack of representation in this cohort of ‘soccer-empathetic or ‘soccer-literate’ 
is a further reflection of its traditional estrangement from the hegemonic sports culture. 


Four key actions and mechanisms for soccer’s legitimization 


After analyzing the interview data, adopting Denzin’s Theory of Triangulation (1978), four 
clear themes emerged relating to the transformation of soccer from marginalized to main- 
stream, illegitimate to legitimate sport. 


The Federal Government's intervention 

Without the intervention of the Federal Government, soccer’s transformation would not 
have materialized. Soccer Australia needed Federal Government funding to remain solvent. 
Respondent 3 claimed that its parlous financial position and negative cycle commenced 
with the failed 1997 World Cup campaign; ‘that was the beginning of the end for the old 
power structure. All chips were on World Cup Qualification; it failed and led to the financial 
spiral and political turmoil’ 

Soccer was in terminal decline and, as Respondent 1 suggested, ‘if a sport this size goes 
under, well it’s massive. The government felt forced to act in the interests of the huge soccer 
playing and supporting public. ‘It just seemed like the right thing to do’ (Respondent 8). 
Both Respondents 8 and 11 expressed the view that soccer had reached the time in its cycle 
when it needed assistance. Respondent 1 suggested Prime Minister Howard’s motives were 
political; ‘I think Howard would have been thinking “here's a way to save football (soccer) 
and link to ethnic communities in marginal seats”. 

In addition to the “it’s soccer’s time” sentiment, was angst in conservative political ele- 
ments about Australia’s multiculturalism. Without denouncing the policy, there was a view 
that Australia’s multiculturalism tipped too far towards migrants adhering to their own 
cultural practises at the expense of assimilating and integrating with Australian culture 
(Respondent 8). Soccer was seen as a storehouse for ethnic non-assimilation. So, then, in 
addition to delivering soccer an opportunity to realize its potential, the Federal Government 
perhaps also saw the opportunity to present a more acceptable multicultural model. This 
theme also emerged in the academic literature (Hallinan and Hughson 2009). 

The Federal Government’s intervention came via the Australian Sports Commission 
(ASC), which was enacted by Federal legislation in 1989 to facilitate the development of 
Australian sport, provide leadership and funding for sporting organizations (“What is the 
ASC?’ n.d.). It monitors funding levels and sports performance and manages the relationship 
with a ‘carrot and stick approach (Respondents 2 and 18). The ASC usually remains stead- 
fastly out of the politics of individual sports, holding the view that it is not the role of 
government to run individual sports (Respondent 18). However, it seems that an exception 
to this rule was made in the case of soccer. The ASC made clear that they would only provide 
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funding if SA would accept the Crawford Report (Respondent 1). A rump of existing SA 
Board members refused to bow to this pressure and accept what was on offer and they 
fought tenaciously to keep the status quo (Respondent 12 and 18) despite the fact that its 
flagship, the NSL, was ‘broke and on the verge of collapse’ (Respondent 1). 

Ironically, it was former SA Chairman, Ian Knop, who ‘torched the prairie’ on the very 
organization he led, although without receiving the credit he deserved for this (Respondents 
11 and 13). Knop used political networks to successfully lobby the office of Prime Minister, 
John Howard. Knop’s actions did not receive universal Board support and a belligerent 
atmosphere resulted in multiple resignations and management changes in 2002 
(‘Establishment of Football Federation Australia 2013). 

In September 2002, Senator the Hon Rod Kemp, the Federal Minister for the Arts and 
Sport, announced the terms of reference for the Crawford Report. The review received over 
230 written submissions and conducted 74 stakeholder meetings, delivering 53 recommen- 
dations affecting all aspects of Soccer in Australia (‘Establishment of Football Federation 
Australia 2013). Georgakis and Molloy (2016) would refer to the impact of Crawford as a 
‘root and branch’ review. A key recommendation was the recruitment of an individual of 
suitable stature to lead the reforms. High-profile businessman, Frank Lowy, emerged as 
that candidate. Such would be the report's significance, Soccer is now referred to in ‘pre’ 
and ‘post’ Crawford terms. 

The manoeuvring also needed to include Fédération Internationale de Football (FIFA), 
soccer’s world governing body. As policy, FIFA rejects government interference in the busi- 
ness of national associations. The recalcitrant SA board members were lobbying FIFA 
directly on this basis (Respondent 13). Meanwhile, Knop had kept FIFA updated on the 
restructure process (Respondent 12). Respondent 18 declared that ‘when FIFA knew it was 
to be Frank Lowy taking over’ they were mollified. 


Recruitment of Frank Lowy as chairman of the restructured governance structure 

All of the respondents shared their belief that soccer’s legitimization would not have been 
achieved without Frank Lowy’s appointment. Soccer has always had an acute ‘messianic 
complex’ (Respondents 3 and 15); a deep-seated yearning from the soccer community for 
someone of sufficient standing to take control of the game, stare down institutional and 
establishment resistance and animosity, and deliver on its potential. Lowy delivered a ‘wow 
factor’ (Respondents 2, 4, 11, 17). His corporate and community reputation was forged by 
developing one of the world’s biggest retail property groups (Margo 2015). He was also a 
self-confessed ‘soccer tragic’ who had previously spent many years deeply involved in club 
administration (Margo 2000). 

Lowy accepted the personal approach of Prime Minister John Howard to soccer’s lead- 
ership role as part of the Crawford Report recommendations (Respondent 13). However, 
this was not the first approach made to Lowy. He had been approached years before by a 
deputation asking Lowy to ‘save’ the game (Respondents 3, 9 and 15). Lowy indicated that 
he had no interest in dealing with the sport’s problematic politics, with which he would had 
experience. He ‘needed the road blocks cleared, he made that pretty clear, he wasn't standing 
for election, he wasn’t going to compete with anyone for power’ (Respondent 3). 

President of the once-powerful and successful Hakoah Club in Sydney, Lowy was a 
significant driver in the establishment of the NSL in 1977. His involvement ended in 1987 
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when he withdrew the club from the competition citing the sport's politics as the reason 
(Margo 2000; Gorman 2017). The soccer landscape, and Lowy’s position, had evolved since. 
According to Respondent 3, the difference between his first and second involvements in 
soccer was, ‘he was a hell of a lot richer, a hell of a lot more powerful. He gave the game 
instant credibility which no one else could have done’ and ‘outside the game he gave it 
legitimacy. Respondents 5, 7 and 21 agreed that Lowy’s renewed patronage conferred 
‘legitimacy. 

Lowy was one of Australia’s richest and most influential people (Margo 2015). He was 
‘probably one of the top five lobbyists in the country - and Frank can pick up the phone to 
the sports minister’ (Respondent 1). He was very powerful and influential, ‘had the ear of 
everybody in Australia; business, sport, politics’ (Respondent 3). Reflective of his status, 
and with respect to the $15 million in loans he had procured to capitalize the restructured 
organization (Stensholt and Mooney 2015b). Respondents 8 and 11 both recalled how Lowy 
told the Federal Government that ‘they weren't going to get the loan money back, not a 
cent’ and that was ‘accepted’ (Respondent 8). Such was Lowy’s status, the initial ‘loan’ effec- 
tively became a ‘grant’ for the administration. 

Lowy not only legitimized soccer but is ‘symbolic of the legitimization of immigrants 
and he’s perceived that way now because of his success’ (Respondent 5). In the NSL era, 
perhaps Lowy was perceived to be more ethnic than corporate citizen but by 2003 he was 
unequivocally corporate denizen first, Soccer ethnic/tragic second (Respondent 3). 
Respondent 7 suggested Lowy’s value was almost as much in what he represented as the 
power to which he had access, ‘he gave the simple recipe that if someone as successful as 
Frank Lowy is prepared to sit on the top of this thing then he’s not going to back something 
that he thinks is not going to work. Respondents 15 and 16 shared similar thoughts. 

Lowy engendered confidence and trust for corporates and media to invest (Respondents 
10, 14, 17). These sectors were cognizant of soccer’s growing appeal and commercial poten- 
tial. However, the negativity served to keep these interests estranged. Lowy’s entry imme- 
diately engendered confidence that stability would now guaranteed. External agencies could 
now judiciously invest in soccer’s future. 

The Federal Government saw Lowy as key. The Prime Minister knew him personally 
(Respondents 8, 11, 13). There was a belief that soccer needed a charismatic, strong and 
credible leader, with business success and a love for soccer. Frank Lowy was the unarguable 
candidate, a view succinctly offered by Respondent 16: 


It was his ability to pick up the phone in those days and convince the government by dint of 
his own authority, legitimacy and track record, to invest in rebuilding the game on the back 
of his name. Let's be pretty clear about it: I don’t think there was anyone else who had some 
football pedigree that could make those calls as quickly as he needed to. The game was stuffed. 
It needed the government to come in financially and the one bloke around the show who 
could make those calls where it mattered, and get the money moving quickly, not having to 
put submissions in, arguing your case before a minister or anything, was Frank. 


Governance and structure 

Soccer's real Achilles-heel was its organizational incompetence. The ethnicity theme is a 
symptomatic reflection, but it has become a lightning rod for unsophisticated ‘explanations’ 
on the sports-media-corporate complex. The research sample all agreed that the NSLs 
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failure to expand beyond exclusive ethnic communities was bad business. Soccer’s bad 
publicity, toxic politics and poor performance were all derivatives of a problematic gover- 
nance model. This needed correction if soccer was to grow into its potential. ‘Corporate 
governance is absolutely critical to the health of the sport’ (Respondent 1), summing up 
the theme that was repeated throughout the sample that was the enduring justification for 
the Crawford Report. 

Interestingly, however, whilst the virtue of appropriate governance was being extolled and 
its implementation deemed mandatory, the Lowy administration received corporate and gov- 
ernment support before his new governance structure even have had a chance to prove itself. 
Lowy arrived at soccer's leadership having already negotiated a funding package to enable his 
success. He would not have accepted without such an undertaking (Respondent 13). Nor 
would he agree to elections. A government report accepted this: ‘it was recognized that the 
Board needed to be given sufficient time, without the threat of external challenge, to effect 
change’ (‘Establishing Football Federation Australia’ 2013). 

Where the ‘critical governance’ mantra was echoed widely, it seems exceptions to this 
rule were made. That is perhaps a measure of the confidence in Lowy and a representation 
of the arbitrary application of rules to expedite a desired outcome. For soccer the desired 
outcomes were twofold; first was to install Lowy as leader and second that soccer would 
become legitimate and enter the mainstream. Both were achieved, according the Respondents, 
and the government: 


The A-League is a competition of quality and professionalism far exceeding that of the 
National Soccer League which it replaced. FFA Board and its administration must be credited 
for bringing the game such a long way forward from where it was immediately preceding the 
Crawford Review. (‘Executive Summary’ 2013) 


Perhaps there was a belief that Lowy would implement, or was implementing, an acceptable 
governance model. But as Respondent 1 noted ‘one thing about Frank is, and the people around 
him are smart enough to understand control, and they have a board that they can control’ 
Continuing, the respondent said in view of Lowy’s style that ‘democracy is amazing, but gee 
it’s difficult with democracy, you need someone who can take the lead: Respondent 9 suggested 
that Lowy needed to ‘stop the regermination of the elements’ - a reference to previous office 
bearers and the culture they represented. 

In any event, with soccer in the Lowy era now hitting benchmarks in on-field perfor- 
mance there was not an appetite from Federal Government to revisit the issues. From their 
viewpoint, things could not have gone any better (Respondent 11). As far as the sport's 
performance was concerned, it was indeed hard to argue. ‘Sometimes you may need a 
benevolent dictator’ to get things moving and ‘make decisions and open doors and free up 
avenues’ (Respondent 22). All Respondents felt that soccer had been enhanced. This was 
despite any misgivings around the alignment between Lowy’s governance model and that 
proposed by the Crawford Report (Georgakis and Molloy 2016). 


Soccer’s longevity, soccer’s cultural seedbed and soccer's rising tide 

Prima facie, soccer's longevity was not widely acknowledged in this sample. However, it 
must certainly have contributed to the upturn in the sport’s experience. The growth in the 
participation statistics through the latter decades of the twentieth century were part of, and 
fuelled, the belief in soccer’s potential. The propagation of soccer culture post-1950, 
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significantly on the back of the migrant influx, also generated a real and significant ground- 
swell of support. Soccer, the un-Australian football game, had become the most played 
football game in the country (Morgan 2015a). 

Other reasons were the changes to media (television) landscape and globalization. Forty- 
five percent of Respondents pinpointed the broadcasting of English soccer on Australian 
television as the first fertilizer that stimulated this seed bed. Resultant societal changes from 
the feminist movement saw an increasing assertiveness by women who began exerting more 
influence on family and child activities/sport (Respondent 15). This thrust more children 
into soccer, because it was ‘safer’ and because of the incremental intrusions of the ‘nanny 
state that we were rapidly becoming’ (Respondent 2). ‘Soccer mum entered the vernacular, 
particularly as a target demographic for political movements and consumer advertising. 
The second and third generations of European migrants were also now populating private 
schools (Respondents 2 and 15). These, historically, were tightly aligned with other football 
games and had institutionalized those games within their networks. Just under a half of the 
sample noted that soccer had been routinely side-lined by this cohort, although this part 
of society was changing rapidly. 

Soccer had to be embraced by private schools. As Respondent 2 noted of his school ‘it 
was too white-bread to absorb the European migrants and soccer was looked down upon 
by Rugby (Union) people and the like’ but that nowadays there were more soccer than 
Rugby Union teams. And Respondent 21 outlined: 


When I went to Camberwell Grammar the main oval was used for cricket and footy (Australian 
Rules). Soccer was relegated to the side fields, the water-logged fields a couple of kilometres 
away. Away from the main school and the teacher that was allocated to coach had never really 
player or had any idea. And I always remember the quote, the quote he’s most famous for. I 
always laugh about this, because we were quite poor; ‘if you've got the ball, kick it out!’ and 
that was the extent of his knowledge. When I was back at the school earlier this year I played 
in a cricket game on that oval, it was a symbolic day because it was the last ever cricket game 
because it was being converted to a soccer field, a football field. A proud APS school similar 
to GPS or whatever you have in Sydney, now they're struggling to make a second Australian 
Rules team. 


Further accelerant was applied by the globalization and aggressive marketing of the 
modernized English Premier League — England’s top-level competition — and its distribution 
through multiple access points, new media and pay television (Respondents 5, 10 and 14). 
This grew the participant base and was a key variable in changing the nature of school sport 
in key institutions. Having never had an education system propagating its ideals and uptake 
(Mosely 1987), soccer was forcing its way into these previously barren environments on 
the back of increased television exposure. 

The atmosphere was at times hostile, as was noted by Respondent 5; ‘at school, soccer 
was on the same shelf as salami, Italians and Greeks. I remember the Italians and Greeks 
getting the s**t beaten out of them by the nuns, a symbol of a lack of assimilation back then. 
Respondent 16, of Italian heritage, whose catholic schooling in Fairfield in NSW, determined 
that ‘I never played soccer because at my school, Patrician Brothers, it would have been 
heresy to do anything other than play Rugby League’ 

Soccer was attracting swathes of new players, as Respondent 1 said ‘when I was in (polit- 
ical) office, football (soccer) and netball were the sports which had our attention most’ 
Soccer's rise continued and in 2016 surpassed netball as the sport of choice for young girls 
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(Morgan 2015b). Soccer’s cultural legitimacy is continually confirmed with statistics such 
as this. Cockerill (2012) reported of unprecedented broadcast revenues at the elite end of 
the game further validating legitimacy claims. This view was shared by the government: 


The A-League has achieved several milestones in excess of the former NSL including a long- 
term naming rights sponsor (Hyundai) and a major broadcast deal. Even the lowest average 
annual A-League attendance figures (8811 in 2010-11) are more than twice the old NSL aver- 
age crowd numbers of 4119 in its final season. (‘National Leagues’ 2013) 


It is important to note that soccer’s restructure was superimposed over a pre-existing 
and lively soccer culture, however un-celebrated and under-acknowledged it was. Fujak 
and Frawley discussed the difficulties faced by sports (Australian Football League and 
National Rugby League) in expanding into non-traditional areas where, for both, ‘sports 
development may operate in a generational time horizon better measured in decades rather 
than years’ (2013, 109). Or, as parlayed into Shakespeare’s King Lear who said, ‘nothing will 
come of nothing’; soccer’s resurgent numbers did not come from nowhere, but they needed 
to be championed, depoliticized, enlivened, funded and supported by institutions. 


International considerations 


The restructure and repositioning of soccer in Australia provides a sage example of the 
cultural interstitial spaces into which sports are, or can be, wedged. More importantly, 
however, this paper outlines that such ‘wedging’ need not exist in-perpetuity but can be 
challenged and changed. Notwithstanding the ongoing focus, effort, discipline and support 
required for soccer to continue to progress in Australia - hegemonies do not pass either 
quickly or without resistance - the experience of soccer in Australia demonstrates that ‘new’ 
sports can be added to existing cultures, or as Markovits and Hellerman (2001) would put 
it, enter a country’s sport space. Soccer’s restructure then enabled Australia to gain mem- 
bership of the Asian Football Confederation, a key strategic achievement for the country 
and of the Lowy administration. Bubalo (2005) outlined the opportunities associated as a 
result of Australia’s move into the Asian Football Confederation in 2005 by reasoning an 
approach using football as a diplomatic tool. Hallinan and Heenan stated that ‘a necessary 
pre-condition for Australia’s move into Asia was a corporatized, franchize-based A-League’ 
(2013, 756). 

From the interview data collected for this research, Respondent 19, a federal parliamen- 
tarian, realized and championed the importance of Soccer to Australia. Simply put, soccer 
was something at which Australia needed to become more proficient: 


You've got to understand, football (soccer) has got to be reformed. It’s in the national interest. 
Unless we have a good football (soccer) country we are cutting ourselves off .... the one issue 
missing in foreign affairs is to use sport to get into Asia. I said forget about the fact that they 
dont play netball in Asia, they don't play rugby other than a bit in Japan .... all our top sports, 
other than India/Pakistan/Sri Lanka, no-one plays cricket and they wouldn’t even know what 
the game is. Explain to someone in Vietnam the cricket result — good luck. 


Meanwhile, Australia’s largest trading partner, China, was also undertaking a government 
sponsored soccer restructure. Since the early 1970s, ‘China’s re-emergence and acceptance 
into the international community has been closely linked to international sports’ (Murray 
2013, 13). In 2015, President, Xi Jinping, outlined the country’s aggressive and proactive plans 
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for vastly improved soccer performance, realizing the global significance of the sport and the 
need for China to be positively considered therein. Considering this, President Xi Jinping has 
decreed his soccer dream and ‘prioritized football development as the prime goal for sports 
development within China (Nauright 2015, 1). Outlining this vision to the FIFA President, 
Gianni Infantino, in the Great Hall of the People in June 2017, President Xi was reported as 
declaring: 


Making China a sporting power is an important part of the country’s development goals. The 
Chinese government attaches great importance to the development of soccer and has given 
strong and sustained support. However, the popularity and competitive level of Chinese soc- 
cer still lags far behind that of strong powers in the sport. The essence of soccer lies not only 
in competition, but, more importantly, in enhancing people’s health and cultivating people's 
patriotism, collectivism and the spirit of indomitable struggle. In recent years, China has been 
concentrating on an overall plan for soccer reform and development and has firmly pushed 
ahead with reforms. The efforts include cultivating soccer culture throughout society, deepen- 
ing soccer management system reform, establishing a professional and effective management 
system in accordance with the rules of the sport’s global development and China’s national 
situation, vigorously developing youth soccer, improving infrastructure such as venues and 
strengthening international exchanges. The efforts aim to gradually raise the level of China's 
football sport through solid and continuous work over a long time and have the positive 
football culture become positive energy in Chinese people’s pursuit of the Chinese Dream. 
(Li 2017) 


Whilst operating within a vastly different political ideology and culture, Murray asserts 
that America too understands the value of sport in its diplomatic arsenal; 


The US State Department typifies a rallying call ‘to aggressively use sports as a diplomatic 
tool’ through several programs with American diplomatic partners that promote cultural 
awareness, discipline, teamwork, leadership, persistence, respect for rules and other players. 
(2013, 13) 


Soccer is also experiencing a dramatic renaissance in the USA. Like Australia, soccer 
has existed on America’s cultural margins (Markovits and Hellerman 2001; Markovits and 
Rensmann, 2010). Nevertheless, America’s elite competition, Major League Soccer, has 
grown impressively (Dure, 2010). Strutner, Parrish, and Nauright, (2014) also discuss the 
growth of the sport in the USA. Jewell and Molina (2005) consider the potential influence 
of America's increasingly significant Latino demographic on soccer and Echegaray (2016) 
reports of the successful integration of that cohort. All this combined with America’s 
co-hosting of the 2026 FIFA World Cup Finals suggests that soccer now has, in diplomatic 
terms, increasing brokerage potential. Indeed, it is soccer that presents the possibility for a 
contemporary form of the ‘ping pong’ diplomacy of the 1970s (Hong and Xiaozheng 2002) 
between America and China. 


Conclusion 


As soccer approached the culmination of the twentieth century, its century-long struggle 
for cultural acceptance and recognition in Australia looked doomed. Its chequered modern 
history was consistently blighted by a lack of international success and its ground-breaking 
NSL, comprised mostly of clubs representing ethnic minorities rather than geographic 
identifiers, was on the verge of collapse. The outlook for the sport was bleak. 
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Struggling to shake the post 1950 notion that soccer was un-Australian, the sport’s chron- 
ically dysfunctional governance, riven political relationships and desperately poor bal- 
ance-sheet presented a clear and present problem for politicians and soccer authorities alike. 
As Respondent 3 noted for this research opined, ‘soccer was the bastard child of Australian 
sport’; it was un-championed, un-loved, under-funded and, perhaps most problematic of 
all, illegitimate and un- Australian. 

However, parallel to soccer's struggle at the elite level, societal changes had precipi- 
tated increases in the numbers playing the game. In order to deliver on the promise it 
presented both the sport and the nation, soccer had to be saved from itself. The process 
of legitimizing soccer via the Federal Government's intervention has been vital to its 
transformation, without which the sport would remain disconnected from the cultural 
mainstream. 

Clearly, the transformation of soccer in Australia was inherently related to the influence 
of the Federal Government led by Prime Minister John Howard. The approach to the 
Federal Government by SA Chairman Ian Knop lit the fuse on a sequence of events that 
ultimately guaranteed a funding package for the sport that would save it from insolvency. 
Contingent upon that funding was soccer’s acceptance of the Crawford Report recommen- 
dations. The focal point of this was the recruitment of Frank Lowy to lead the reform. To 
bring Lowy back into soccer, the Federal Government needed to guarantee adequate fund- 
ing and control of soccer’s reconstitution, both literally in terms of its governance and also 
metaphorically, as Lowy re-positioned the sport’s image and culture for mainstream 
acceptance. 

Lowy’s leadership and his unparalleled ability to draw corporate and political support is 
universally considered as the key to soccer gaining legitimacy status in Australia. Lowy’s 
boardroom prowess transferred to unprecedented success on the field, where the A-League 
was inaugurated, Australia successfully negotiated a move from the Oceania Football 
Confederation into the more lucrative and influential Asian Football Confederation (win- 
ning the AFC Asian Cup in 2015) and qualification for consecutive FIFA World Cup Finals 
(2006, 2010 and 2014) was achieved. 

This research clearly identifies, as a result, soccer is now as a legitimate, mainstream 
sport in Australia. Although Respondent 22 surmized soccer’s new legitimacy in these 
terms, ‘I think soccer is now 50% of the way to legitimacy in Australia and 90% ahead of 
where it was, a view which simultaneously acknowledges the amount of work still to do for 
the game and celebrates its meteoric rise since the Federal Government intervention. 

The transformation was decided by people; oriented around and driven by their percep- 
tions. Sports and supporting - or in soccer’s case, antagonist - cultures are extensions of 
people’s habits, perceptions and/or aspirations. This research reveals the deliberations of 
the people at the highest echelons of Australia’s political, corporate, media and Soccer/sport 
sectors as they considered soccer's history and, more importantly, its current and future 
place in Australian society. 

Australia now also moves more consistently within the sport’s global family. The con- 
currence of soccer’s increased status in Australia, China and the USA also sees the three 
countries at similar points along the sport's development continuum. Where political and 
economic interests may polarize the US and China - in between which Australia sits - 
soccer provides a place of relative parity and, potentially, a place where minds, and bodies, 
can meet. 
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Notes 


1. In this paper, ‘soccer’ will be used to refer specifically to the Association Football game, as it 
is administered domestically by Football Federation Australia and internationally by FIFA. 
‘Football’ will be used as a generic reference to the various football-type games that are played 
in Australia. Otherwise, the official names of the other football games - Australian Rules, 
Rugby League, Rugby Union -~ are used in specific reference to each. Where ‘football’ appears 
in an organization's name, such as Football Federation Australia, the football game referred to 
is soccer, unless otherwise stipulated. 

2. In this paper, and given that Australia’s predominant culture is Anglo/Saxon/Celtic, referenc- 
es to ‘ethnics’ or ‘ethnicity’ reflect non-anglo peoples and cultures. 
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Abstract 


Weber’s legitimacy theory has been diffused widely throughout the corporate and political context but not to the 
sporting world. This paper adopts Weber’s legitimacy theory to better understand the context of Australian sport, 
particularly as it relates to soccer’s standing in the culture. For the majority of its Australian existence, soccer was 
not part of the mainstream, and academic and other writing has labelled it illegitimate. However, despite 
appropriating the illegitimacy label, no theoretical model has been applied to the assertion. Weber’s Theory of 
Legitimacy depicts three types of legitimacy; charismatic, legal/rational and traditional. This qualitative research 
utilized interview data collected from a purposive sample (N=22) of the influential people who determined soccer’s 
legitimacy as a result of the sport’s restructure in 2003, through to the nationally acclaimed triumph of winning the 
men’s Asian Cup in 2015. The data was then compared against Weber’s theory to better understand soccer’s 
transformation, showing that Australian soccer was legitimised by the recruitment and leadership of Frank Lowy 
(charismatic), the intervention of the Federal Government (legal/rational) and the inter-generational growth of the 
sport’s popularity and participant base (traditional). This paper not only attempts to theorise Australian soccer but 
also raises some important questions regarding Australian soccer studies in general. 


Keywords: legitimacy, weber, Australian soccer, ethnicity, government 


1. Introduction 


Soccer in Australia presented a conundrum. The country’s colonial history and institutional Anglophilia should 
predispose it sympathetically to Britain’s most significant, important and popular sport, soccer. However, in Australia, 
soccer’s history is one of marginalisation. The answer to the question as to how such an anglophile country and 
former colony can have ostracised soccer so consummately has been raised but never satisfactorily answered. Thus 
far, the vast bulk of academic inquiry has labelled the sport’s ethnicity as its delineating death-sentence. Yet, given 
the almost complete homogeneity of Australian society for the first 160-odd years since British colonization in 1788, 
this is surely a tenuous claim; that is, how can soccer have been marginalised because of the ethnic makeup of its 
protagonists whilst, say, rugby union and cricket were not, when all were products of the same cultural gene pool? 
Undeniably, the post-1950 influx of non-British/Irish immigrants brought a newer soccer cohort to Australia. It also 
simultaneously fuelled the ethnicity focus. Perhaps this infatuation with multi-ethnic immigrants and soccer led the 
scholarship to draw-the-longer-bow to include ethnicity as the key variable in colonial times also. 


Whichever is the case and as a result, soccer’s scholarship has been limited to descriptions of the ethnicity theme and 
its story has, apparently, been one inextricably infected by ‘ethnics’, whether Caledonian or Croatian. This has 
occurred almost at the exclusion of other thematic considerations and, crucially with respect to this paper, has 
developed without being theoretically informed. 


One historian, however, Ian Syson, has more recently and explicitly labelled soccer’s struggle as being one of 
legitimacy. Legitimacy has been raised and appropriated elsewhere, but never tested theoretically. This paper, 
therefore, sets about addressing the scholarship’s underutilisation of theoretical investigation, using legitimacy theory 
as propounded by German sociologist, Max Weber, to analyse this key consideration. 


The 21* century began for soccer with a renewed attitude to the game and its opportunities. Prompted by the soccer 
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community, the Federal Government led the sport’s restructure, an intervention transmogrifying soccer into 
unprecedented acceptance as a mainstream, legitimate Australian sport. This epoch for the game has been critical, 
and with it a critical opportunity to apply Weber’s theoretical framework to the body of knowledge. 


2. The Australian Soccer Scholarship Echo Chamber — A Critique of the Literature 


For most of its Australian history, it has been universally agreed that soccer was a marginalised sport. Despite spikes 
in interest and media coverage at various times (Mosely, 1987; Syson, 2018b), it had never been reported as a 
mainstream consideration. However, since 2003 and the intervention of the Federal Government, it became common 
for soccer to be referred to and generally considered as a mainstream sport. 


Australian soccer has received increasing attention from scholars since 1979. The major impetus for the initial wave 
of interest was the multicultural make up of Australian society - a function of post-World War Two immigration 
policies - and the centrality of the relationship between migrant communities and soccer. Through the 1970’s and 
into the 1980s, multiculturalism came to be “unambiguously at the heart of Australia’s developing nationhood and 
national identity” (Galligan & Roberts, 2003, p. 7). Harrison (1979) oxygenated the ethnicity theme by publishing 
“What’s in an ethnic name? Soccer clubs in Australia.” In 1994 the Australian Society for Sports History released an 
edited series entitled “Ethnicity and Soccer in Australia”. A first and exciting period of soccer scholarship 
commenced. In surmising that most academic research has reported soccer’s position as being a function of its 
ethnicity and foreignness, Hay (2006, 2011) reflected the durability and longevity of the ethnicity focus. 


However, the study of soccer has not sufficiently diversified, therefore failing to satisfactorily explain soccer’s 
position in Australian culture. To emphasize the point, Vamplew (1994) wrote about the ethnic contribution to 
Australian soccer violence, and Vamplew (2017) added another tome to the ethnicity and violence themes regarding 
Australian soccer; the years have changed but the discussion has remained unerringly loyal. Although they are by no 
means ploughing a lone furrow, these two papers book-end the period and are an indication as to how little the 
research dial has been moved. Up until and including most recently (2017-2018) the bulk of research material 
continues to pivot around issues of immigrant ethnicity, including Kampmark (2017), Gorman (2017), Butta (2018), 
Knijnik (2018a), Knijnik (2018b), Spaaij and Broerse (2018), and James and Walsh (2018). 


Throughout this period, the ethnicity material has typically taken one of two thematic paths. In writing about the 
relationship between soccer and the Muslim minorities in Australia, Al Ganideh (2018) continues coverage of a first 
identifiable stream; the role of soccer in assuaging the migratory experience of “new” Australians. In revisiting issues 
around Balkan ethnicities and politics in Australian soccer — a topic covered by Mosely (1994) - Kampmark (2018) is 
an example of the second clearly identifiable stream of soccer’s scholarship, that ethnicity was problematic for the 
game in Australia. The multiplicity of issues experienced by soccer have moved far and wide from Mosely’s time, 
but the research boomerang continues to faithfully return. The rehashed coverage linking Balkan ethnicity with 
soccer violence in Australia (Kampmark, 2018) shows the doggedness with which analysis has held to the ethnicity 
dichotomy and which shows little sign of abatement. Moreover, this body of knowledge has remained largely 
historical, descriptive and atheoretical in nature. 


A rare exception to this was Hughson (2000) who reflected upon group masculinity theory to explain fan subculture 
of a Croatian community club in Sydney. Another is Carniel (2009), which adopted gender and post-modern theory 
to explain the rise of soccer through the A-League. Even these, though, assumed the causal link of ethnicity. 
Nevertheless, the work draws on theory to provide an explanation for an important part of soccer’s arrival to what is 
reported as soccer’s newly-minted “mainstream” status (Carniel, 2009). 


Since those early pioneering research days, soccer’s Australian canvass has offered a range of theory-driven 
investigative opportunities. For example, the title of the best-selling autobiography of the high-profile former captain 
of Australia’s men’s national team, Johnny Warren, “Sheilas, Wogs and Poofters” (Warren, Harper & Whittington, 
2002) opened a panoply of potential theoretical inquiry. Being pejorative vernacular for “females, immigrants and 
homosexual men”, the subsequent use of gender theory, feminist theory and migrant theory could have provided a 
more sophisticated lens through which soccer could have been researched. There is no evidence in the literature that 
this opportunity, or anything similar, was accepted. 


More specifically, given the ubiquity and universality of the ethnicity/migrant themes, it is therefore remarkable that 
migration theory hasn’t been used to inform the soccer scholarship. Kurekova (2011) outlines a template for the 
diversification of inquiry using migration theory. As it stands soccer research treats the “ethnics” as a homogeneous, 
amorphous mass. Drawing upon migration theory would produce a more nuanced and developed understanding of 
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this phenomenon. 


The absence of theoretical application to Australian soccer’s experience has meant that the central questions 
pertaining to it have remained unanswered; vis-a-vis how and why a former British colony and anglophile nation, 
and then as a multi-cultural society, can have marginalised Britain and Europe’s most significant and popular football 
game? That is, if the scholarship had deduced that soccer’s problem was one of xenophobia borne of the post 1950 
mass immigration, why then did soccer not rise in lock-step with Australia’s subsequent evolution to a celebrated 
multicultural society through the 1980’s and 90’s? Atheoretical analyses will serve to reproduce dogma whereas 
applications of theory will develop a virtuous cycle by building the scaffolding of understanding and inquiry. The 
scholarship has tacitly accepted the premise that soccer has always been “un-Australian”, or as Bourdieu may refer 
as not being ‘of the soil’ (Laberge & Kay, 2002). The body of knowledge therefore submissively accepts the 
incongruity that, somehow, British colonials who played soccer in the nineteenth century were “immigrants” whereas 
those who played rugby, cricket or Australian rules football were “real” Australians. The scholarship’s ethnicity 
calculus has then linked the post-1950 multiculturalism with British nineteenth century colonialism and deduced that 
soccer’s problem has always been one of foreignness. 


None of which it to say that, of itself, the existing research doesn’t offer valued contributions. The place of soccer in 
Australia’s history has been routinely undervalued and serially ignored, something to which the likes of Roy Hay and 
Bill Murray, to name just two, have turned their considered attention. Ian Syson, too, has leveraged the possibilities 
provided by digitised newspaper archives to reposition soccer deep amidst the early flirtations of the colonial 
‘football’ activities in Australia, where it had been ignored by journalists and historians alike. Therefore, attention to 
the history of soccer is vital. Australian soccer history has developed importantly under these dedicated and watchful 
eyes. And as former South African President Nelson Mandela opined (Mandela, 1994), it is the oppressors who 
determine the weapons of war, and soccer’s Australian struggle has been defined by other football hegemons who’ve 
used compliant institutions and media acolytes to at least wedge, if not expunge, soccer from Australia’s sports 
history (Syson, 2018a), creating the nostalgia, myth, invented tradition and sporting amnesia referred to by Vamplew 
(2017). Syson (2018b) also invoked the term “amnesia” regarding Australia’s treatment of its soccer history. For this 
reason, the volume of historical work is both understandable and necessary. 


Nevertheless, soccer’s scholarship must move beyond the ‘who kicked the ball first’ and the ethnicity navel-gazing. 
This is of interest because since soccer became a point of growing academic focus, Rowe and Lawrence (1996) 
commented that the study the study of Australian sport in general needed “an effective synthesis of historical and 
sociological approaches to sport under the conditions of postmodernity” because of the “debilitating malaise in sports 
history and its tendency to be uncritical, de-contextualised and atheoretical” (p.3). Nauright (1999) also targeted the 
atheoretical nature of the sports studies’ coverage and promoted an interdisciplinary approach to the understanding of 
sport and an integration with post-modernist critique, postulating that: 


In Australia, the debates about what should or could constitute ‘sports history’ have been 
particularly divisive and have largely been between those who advocate a more inclusive sports 
studies, of which sports history is a part, and those who see anything sociological or theoretical 
as a threat. (p.6) 


Ingham (1979) foretold of the dialectic between ‘facts’ vs ‘values’ and the role for interdisciplinary, theoretical 
investigations into sports studies by sourcing Weber’s sociological method as a means of contextualising sporting 
phenomena. Other studies in sport moved into multi-theoretical and interdisciplinary analyses. Examples of these are, 
but not limited to, Caudwell (2007) utilising ‘queer theory’, Scraton and Flintoff (2002) feminist theory, Connell 
(2008) which drew upon gender theory and the notable work of Stewart and Smith (2000) regarding Australian sport 
and post modernism. Laberge and Kay (2002) analysed Bourdieu’s work, focussing on his concepts of ‘habitus’ and 
‘field’ to inform the sociology of sport and physical activity. 


Meanwhile, soccer studies in Australia became an echo chamber where ethnicity themes resonated endlessly. A fuller 
understanding of soccer in modern Australia has not been actualised. This paper applies a theoretical apparatus to the 
soccer phenomenon and therefore a refreshed approach to the complexities effecting its place in the culture. 


2.1 Soccer 8 Illegitimacy 


More recently, research has specifically referred to Australian soccer as a function of its ‘legitimacy’, or otherwise. 
Syson (2009) determined that soccer’s Australian story has been one of illegitimacy, and notwithstanding its long 
history, its place has always been questioned: 


It seems that proponents of the game must constantly justify themselves in watching, playing, 
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preferring this supposedly ‘new Australian’ sport. Since 1880, soccer has sought welcome in 
Australian societies only to be rebuffed and rejected as a foreign game, a threat, sometimes even 
a menace to Australian masculinity and life in general. (p. 136). 


Syson (2009) distilled soccer’s experience as being “an argument about legitimacy” (p. 136). Syson (2015) stated 
that “Australian soccer is a game on the edge of legitimacy”, surmising that: 


The game’s legitimacy has been questioned by those outside the game since it was first advocated 
in the 1860’s and while its first fleeting steps of organization were taken in the 1870s. Dozens of 
reasons — including the game’s putative foreignness, feebleness, degenerate participants, absence 
of masculinity, wealth, corruption, colonialism and imperialism — have been used to cast doubt 
upon soccer’s right (or need) to exist on this continent. (p. 71). 


Wagg and Crabbe (2009) also invoked the term by noting that soccer “lacked not so much popularity as cultural 
legitimacy” (p. 60). Nicholson, Sherry and Osborne (2016) stated that soccer needed to de-ethnicise “if it was to 
become a viable alternative to other football codes and, in a cultural sense, a legitimate Australian sport” (p. 542). 
The authors also contend that soccer lacked “cultural longevity and legitimacy” when compared with other football 
codes - Australian Rules, Rugby League and Rugby Union — and this was because of: 


Their establishment in colonial times. By contrast, soccer, owing to its global status as the ‘World 
Game’, the history of its local development, its relatively recent status as a national football sport 
and its continued popularity with migrant cohorts, could be seen to be less effective as a cohesive 
force contributing to a national identity (p. 543) 


These claims (Nicholson et al., 2016) are contestable. Most notably that soccer was absent in colonial times, its 
appeal to the migrants as a limiting factor in a multi-ethnic society, and its ‘recent’ status as a national football sport - 
soccer’s NSL was the first national football competition of any code in Australia (Gorman, 2017). This example of 
the myth-making involving soccer also invoked the legitimacy construct but offered neither test nor qualification to 
the assertion. 


Soccer’s depiction as a ghettoized sport, organized around ethnic identifiers, ran contrary to the assimilationist 
sentiment of Australia’s hegemonic culture. Whichever way its Australian narrative had been woven, clearly soccer 
had been portrayed has having broken the social contract, which Deegan (2006) suggests is central to legitimacy 
theory: 


The social contract is used to describe the set of expectations a society holds about how an 
organisation should conduct its operations. Organisations are expected to ‘comply’ with the 
terms (expectations) embodied within the social contract. (pp. 169-170). 


Labelled as illegitimate and having broken the ‘social contract’ by failing to assimilate with the established sports of 
the hegemonic culture, soccer was indeed on the margins. The paradox for soccer was that as Australia was 
embracing multiculturalism in a broad societal and policy sense from the late 1970’s, Australian soccer was on the 
other hand being bludgeoned for its perceived multicultural composition. 


Ultimately, in 2004, soccer’s flagship competition, the National Soccer League (NSL), was euthanized by the 
national governing body. According to Carniel (2009), amongst others, soccer then managed to become part of the 
sporting mainstream in the early years of the twenty-first century, a legitimate part of the sports culture. 


Therefore, this research sought to track the path taken by soccer from cultural outsider to legitimate and mainstream. 
Walford (2013) stipulates that academic research will make greater use of triangulation of different accounts and data 
sources and that “more fundamentally, the academic researcher will test data against theory, and the whole enterprise 
will be theoretically informed” (p. 229). This paper breaks new ground by testing the data gathered from interviews 
of the powerful people who reformed soccer and then draws from Weber’s theory of legitimacy to inform the 
understanding of soccer’s new-found legitimate status. 


3. Legitimacy Theory 


The study of organisational legitimacy has been underway since the 1960’s, during which time the understanding of 
organisations themselves has evolved from them as operating in isolation from the surrounding environment to a 
more integrative re-conceptualisation, where cultural norms - symbols, beliefs and rituals - are all important 
dynamics in the organisational environment (Suchman, 1995). Legitimacy affects not only how people act toward 
organisations, but also how they understand them. Thus, “audiences perceive the legitimate organisation not only as 
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more worthy, but also as more meaningful, more predictable, and more trustworthy.” (Suchman, 1995, p. 575). 


The study of legitimacy is about the study of power; of how it is procured, distributed, maintained and lost. What 
makes a government legitimate or not; what makes a leader legitimate, or not; what makes a social movement 
legitimate, or not; what makes an idea legitimate, or not. In the case of this research, what makes a sport legitimate, 
or not. Legitimacy is concerned with the construction of individual beliefs and the resultant social impacts of those 
commonly held, individual beliefs. Suchman (1995) defined legitimacy as “a generalised perception or assumption 
that the actions of an entity are desirable, proper, or appropriate within some socially constructed system of norms, 
beliefs, and definitions” (p. 574). Zelditch (2001) puts it thus, “something is legitimate if it is in accord with the 
norms, values, beliefs, practices and procedures accepted by a group” (p. 33). This paper investigates how soccer 
came to be described in such terms when, previously, it wasn’t. 


The character of legitimacy is multifaceted, and it will “operate differently in different contexts, and how it works 
may depend on the nature of the problems for which it is the purported solution” (Suchman, 1995 p. 573). 
Legitimacy is afforded to, and by, people and institutions. It is a major component of civic culture (Badie, 2001). It is 
not an inherent characteristic, nor is necessarily a permanent state; legitimacy is not static (Ansell, 2001). Deephouse 
and Carter (2005) viewed legitimacy as social acceptance that results from adherence to regulative, normative or 
cognitive norms and expectations. As noted, Deegan (2006) declared the notion of the ‘social contract’ as being 
central to legitimacy. Badie (2001) outlined that an understanding of the sociology of legitimacy must incorporate the 
source of legitimacy, its politicisation and its degree of cultural congruence. 


Legitimacy is a critical but vexing concept (Ansell 2001). In studying organisational theory, the word legitimacy is 
often bandied around, but rarely defined (Suchman, 1995). Hurd (2008) agrees that legitimacy is a difficult concept 
to study and that it is “a phenomenon that is both internal to actors and intersubjective” and “complicated and 
entangled in many other concepts, such as interests, habits and cultural practises” but “none of these epistemological 
differences, however, should prevent a discussion of legitimacy; it is central to social life”. (p. 8). Ultimately, 
legitimacy depends on the beliefs held by the audience (Hurd, 2008). Araujo (2012) suggests that “individuals follow 
a norm convinced they do it freely, whereas in fact their adherence to the norm is an effect of the unconscious 
subjugation arising from mechanisms of social reproduction.” (p. 158). To more pointedly frame legitimacy theory — 
and understand how Australian soccer entered the realm of the ‘culturally normative’ - the work of renowned 
German sociologist, Max Weber, was utilised. 


4. Weber’s Theory of Legitimacy 


German sociologist, Max Weber influenced the social sciences immensely (Astore, 2016). Writing an updated 
‘preface’ to the seminal contribution of H .H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills and their translation of Weber’s work, which 
has been a central reference point for Weber scholars for approaching seven decades, Bryan Turner stated “writing 


now from the first decade of a new century, scholarly interest in Weber shows no sign of abatement” (Weber, 2009, p. 


xii). According to Ansell (2001), Weber “provided social science with its most enduring empirical approach to 
legitimacy” (p. 8704). Suchman (1995) refers to Weber as foundational, from which researchers have made 
legitimacy into an anchor point of vastly expanded theoretical apparatus. Zelditch (2001) places Weber as “the single 
most important theorist on the subject (p. 39) which is “seminal to all modern thought about legitimacy” (p. 43). 
Even in challenging Weber’s conception of legitimacy, Grafstein (1981) acknowledged its proven dominance as the 
model for empirical investigation of legitimacy. 


Max Weber (1864-1920) outlined his “legitimations of domination”, or theory of legitimacy, in Politics as a Vocation 
(Weber, 1948). Weber’s life and intellectual purview spanned the dynamic period of Germany’s modern history — late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century — and his analysis scrutinized the transformation of German agrarian 
communism to modern capitalism (Turner, 1990). This included unification in 1871 and Germany’s transformation 
from feudal system to constitutional monarchy and federalist system, the ascension of Otto von Bismarck to 
chancellor and his replacement by Kaiser Wilhelm II, through to the revolution of 1918 and the formation of the 
Weimar Republic. Weber was both commentator and activist in the development of Germany’s new constitution 
(Senigaglia, 2008). 

Weber sought to offer understanding of the role of politics in the creation of a state - German unification provided a 
portal to the concept of ‘state’ - where “a state is a human community that (successfully) claims the monopoly of the 
legitimate use of physical force within a given territory” and later, “hence, politics for us means striving to share 
power or striving to influence the distribution of power, either among states or among groups within a state” (Weber, 
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1948, p. 78). 
Further, Weber (1948) observed the ‘state’ as an inter-relationship of: 


... men dominating men, a relation supported by means of legitimate (i.e. considered to be legitimate) 
violence. If the state is to exist, the dominated must obey the authority claimed by the powers that be. 
When and why do men obey? Upon what inner justifications and upon what external means does this 

domination rest? (p.78). 


Turner wrote, “Weber's conceptual apparatus is actually meaningless once divorced from the political issues which 
he sought to address in, for example, his political sociology. To take one crucial issue, Weber's views on leadership, 
bureaucracy and class structure were developed as part of a debate about the future of Germany and the legacy of 
Bismarck's chancellorship” (Weber, 2009, p. xv). Of the period concerned, Bismarck was Germany’s central 
character and acknowledged by Weber as the state’s driving force (Senigaglia, 2014; Eliaeson, 1991; Weber, 1948). 


German unification and Bismarck’s role therein clearly provided fertile ground for Weber’s theorising of domination. 
In answering that key question, ‘when and why do men obey?’ Weber explained that there are three justifications, or 
“legitimations of domination”. These are acclaimed as Weber’s Theory of Legitimacy. The first of these is the 
authority of the ‘eternal yesterday’. The second is the authority of the ‘extraordinary and personal gift of grace 
(charisma)’. The third legitimator came by virtue of ‘legality’. 


Of the ‘eternal yesterday’ or traditional legitimacy, Weber (1948) referred to “the mores sanctified through the 
unimaginably ancient recognition and habitual orientation to conform; this is ‘traditional’ domination exercised by 
the patriarch and the patrimonial prince of yore” (p. 79). Ansell (2001) interpreted Weber’s traditional legitimacy as 

n “established belief in the sanctity of immemorial traditions and the legitimacy of the status of those exercising 
authority under them” (p. 8705). 


To ‘charismatic’ authority, he observed the “absolutely personal devotion and personal confidence in revelation, 
heroism, or other qualities of individual leadership .... as exercised by the prophet or — in the field of politics — by 
the elected war lord, the plebiscatarian ruler, the great demagogue, or the political party leader” (Weber 1948, p. 79). 
Ansell (2001) described this as the devotion to or impact of a person of exceptional quality or character and the 
normative patterns that are established or imputed by their presence and leadership. 


The third domination, legal/rational legitimacy, comes “by virtue of the belief in the validity of legal statute and 
functional ‘competence’ based on rationally created rules. In this case, obedience is expected in discharging statutory 
obligations. This is domination as exercised by the modern ‘servant of the state’ and by all those bearers of power 
who in this respect resemble him” (Weber, 1948, p. 79). Badie (2001) summarised this as people tending to obey the 
law. 


Hence, Weber’s three ‘pure’ types of legitimacy are crystallised into traditional, charismatic and legal/rational and 
“these conceptions of legitimacy and their inner justifications are of very great significance for the structure of 
domination.” (Weber, 1948, p.79). Weber’s model underpins a diverse range of investigation on legitimacy issues, 
including for example, management (Suchman, 1995), individual social rights (Araujo, 2012), the anthropology of 
belief (Lindholm, 2012) and the legitimisation of body tattoos (Irwin, 2001). Webb et al. (2009) employs Weberian 
typology in clarifying the distinction between “what some large groups in a particular society understand to be legal 
—as specified by laws and regulations — and what they consider to be legitimate — as specified by norms, values and 
beliefs” (p. 492) -vis-a-vis traditional versus legal/rational legitimacy. Similarly, DeGrandpre (2006) also wedged the 
gap between cultural (traditional) legitimacy and legal/rational considerations in discussing drug culture; an illicit 
drug may have a long-held pattern of cultural acceptance and usage (traditional legitimacy), but its illicitness renders 
it illegitimate (legal/rational). 

Legitimacy is a key concept and a central consideration in an organisation’s experience. As noted earlier, scholars 
have pinpointed Australian soccer’s problem as being one of legitimacy. Australian soccer operates in a social and 
political environment. Its success and/or failure does not occur outside of these considerations. The attitudes, beliefs, 
decisions and relationships of both people and institutions will determine the sport’s success, or otherwise. The 
degree of legitimacy afforded to an organisation (or a sport) will determine its ability to achieve its objectives, 
depending on what those objectives are (Suchman, 1995). As Merquior (1980) put it “nothing succeeds like success, 
whether the ruler is traditionalist, charismatic, or legal-rational; its absence therefore threatens legitimacy in all three 
types of rulership” (p. 402). 


To date, studies of Australian soccer have declared that historically it has existed outside of the mainstream and 
hadn’t been accepted as a traditional, Australian sport. Nevertheless, soccer was seen to transform post 2004 to 
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where it is now broadly accepted and considered a mainstream and therefore legitimate sport. The notion of 
‘legitimacy’ has been used but, to date, there has been no application of theory to better understand this central 
concern. 


5. Methodology 


In 2003, and after over a century of existing on the margins of Australian culture, the Federal Government undertook 
a review into the governance and structure of soccer. The report that was tabled has become known as the Crawford 
Report (Georgakis & Molloy, 2016). Scholars and commentators now refer to Australian soccer in the pre and post 
Crawford eras. Importantly, as Carniel (2009) amongst others have noted, the post-Crawford era has seen soccer 
considered as a mainstream sport. For this research, soccer’s transformation from illegitimate (pre-Crawford) to 
legitimate (post-Crawford) Australian sporting consideration was analysed. 


Data was collected from semi-structured interviews of a purposive sample and was compared against Weber’s theory 
of legitimacy. The sample was comprised of significant individuals who had either worked in the senior 
administrative and/or elected positions in Australian soccer or with key stakeholder groups including the government, 
commercial and media/broadcast sectors. The sample (N=22) included former Prime Minister John Howard, under 
whose government’s imprimatur the governance and structural reform took place in 2004. Also included were 
Federal politicians with portfolio responsibilities for sport, Chairpersons, CEOs and other senior management of 
soccer, CEOs of media partners and senior media commentators/analysts. The key aspect of this sample lay in the 
significant and senior position each had held at some stage either ‘inside’ or ‘outside’ soccer. More than occupying 
an important vantage point from which their observations could be recorded, this sample represented the body of 
people who effected soccer’s legitimisation. Each was positioned to either procure institutional support for the game 
or were part of an institution whose support had been sought by soccer. The ‘soccer’ people could speak directly of 
the size and nature of the task presented to them as they prosecuted soccer’s case whilst those ‘outside’ spoke 
directly to the reasons why they, and the organisations they represented, had either remained estranged from the 
game and/or had since opted to support, and legitimise, soccer. 


The data was collected utilising recursive questioning around the theme of legitimacy and narrative interviewing 
style (Elliot, 2005). The semi-structured nature of the interviews allowed for the flexibility required for this diverse 
sample to ruminate across a range of issues. However, each participant was posited with three key considerations and 
questions: their personal, perhaps historical, attitude to and experience with soccer; their view on how/why soccer 
may or may not have been an illegitimate sport, and; if this status had changed, then how and why? The participants’ 
responses were then compared against Weber’s legitimacy theory to ascertain which of Weber’s three legitimacy 
types — charismatic, traditional or legal/rational — were identifiable in the data and if so, to what degree. 


6. Results 


The sample uniformly aligned with the pre and post Crawford ‘legitimacy’ delineation. The spectrum of views 
included notions that soccer became legitimate ‘certainly compared to where it was’, through to it now being 
considered a bona fide part of mainstream Australian sporting culture. The former sentiment was best summed-up by 
Participant 22, an entrepreneur and former owner of an Australian professional club who said of soccer’s 
post-Crawford legitimacy “it’s 50% of where it needs to be and 90% above where it was.” Accepting this as the 
baseline, Weber’s theory then enabled elucidation as to the nature of soccer’s post-Crawford legitimatisation. The 
data clearly reflected all three legitimacy types present in soccer’s transformation. 


Firstly, and specifically, the recruitment by the Federal Government of charismatic legitimator Sir Frank Lowy was 
agreed across the entire sample as mandatory for soccer’s transformation. Lowy, one of Australia’s most successful 
and significant business, corporate and community identities also had a demonstrable history with and interest in 
Australian soccer (Margo, 2001, 2015). 


Secondly, the role of the Federal Government in establishing the framework for the restructure and the funding that 
was tied to this bespoke an unprecedented legal/rational legitimacy afforded to soccer (Participants 3, 4, 11, 12). 
Thirdly, all of the participants noted the surging growth at grass roots level that had taken place over time, which 
reflected that soccer’s intergenerational links afforded a measure of traditional legitimacy in Australia. This worked 
in lock-step with other social phenomena such as the mass-media, marketing and penetration of overseas and 
international soccer, principally the English Premier League (Participants 2, 5, 14, 17), the feminist movement 
(Participants 2, 15) and the multi-ethnic demographic which had assimilated and begun to populate private schools 
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(Participants 2, 4, 11, 15, 16, 21) and other institutions that previously were vestibules of a kind of “soccerphobia”, 
as Syson (2018b) referred to it. 


Importantly, secondary data analysis supports the idea that Australian soccer had indeed ‘crossed the Rubicon’ into 
legitimacy. According to Participant 19, a federal parliamentarian, soccer’s pre-Crawford leadership was completely 
untrustworthy. A 2013 Department of Health governmental report noted the riven politics and parlous financial 
position of soccer pre-Crawford, stating that “the game was in a state of dysfunction arising from poor governance, 
political infighting, lack of strategic direction, poor performances on the field and severe financial stress” 
(“Executive Summary”, 2013). The precarious state of soccer’s affairs was clear, the Department of Health report 
further detailing soccer’s travails: 


By December 2001 Soccer Australia, as it was then known, faced some serious financial 
problems with debts exceeding $2.5 million. The company was under-capitalized, had already 
sold off significant future commercial property rights (which subsequently failed to produce the 
financial returns envisaged) ... The National Soccer League was also in financial crisis. An 
earlier independent report commissioned by the Board of Soccer Australia had questioned a 
number of management and financial practices within the Company ... Four separate enquiries 
had been undertaken into the administration and finances of the national body. Many 
relationships had developed at all levels with the sport, from club through to the national levels, 
which raised issues of personal interest over the interest of the sport ... at 30 June, 2002, 
members’ equity in Soccer Australia was a negative $2.6 million. (“Establishment of Football 
Federation Australia”, 2013) 


Once legitimised, soccer’s experience improved post-Crawford. The National Soccer League (NSL) closed in April 
2004 and was replaced by the A-League in August 2005. The NSL’s final-season average attendance was 4119 and 
its Championship game attracted 9630 spectators (“NSL Grand Final, 2004”). The A-League’s first season average 
was 11628 and Grand Final attendance 41689 (“Ultimate A-League Statistics”, n.d.). The Department of Health cited 
that “even the lowest average annual A-League attendance figures (8,811 in 2010-11) are more than twice the old 
NSL average crowd numbers of 4,119 in its final season. (“National Leagues”, 2013). The average attendances in the 
A-League across its first decade was 12322 (“Ultimate A-League Statistics”, n.d.). The report also referred to the 
A-League’s “major broadcast deal”, which according to Cockerill (2012) was unprecedented. Furthermore, 
pre-Crawford, the men’s national team had, apart from 1974, repeatedly failed to qualify for the FIFA World Cup 
Finals. Warren, et al. (2002) chronicled the failed campaigns. Post-Crawford has seen qualification for four 
consecutive Finals’ tournaments, from Germany 2006 through to Russia 2018. In January 2015, Australia won the 
Asian Football Confederation (AFC) Cup. 


Post-Crawford, soccer’s governing body improved its financial position from a “negative equity” position to one 
recording modest surpluses amidst growing revenues “from $23 million in 2004-05 to in excess of $74 million in 
2010-11 (“Financial Performance: Historical Performance,” 2013). In 2016, the governing body signed a record $346 
million television broadcast deal (Stensholdt, 2016). By 2017, the operating revenue was in excess of $105 million 
(FFA Annual Report, “Financial Report”, 2017) 


Finally, both reflecting and underpinning soccer’s rise, the number of participants continued to grow. The 
Department of Health report outlined that “the number of participants has grown from 1.1 million to 1.7 million 
between 2001 and 2009” and that “in fact, the biggest challenge for participation is not how to encourage it, but how 
to meet the demand” (“Executive Summary”, 2013). The number of participants again grew to 1.96 million (Lynch, 
2013) and by 2015, there were more registered soccer participants than Australian Rules, Rugby League and Rugby 
Union combined, making it the most-played team sport in Australia (Morgan, 2015a). 


Soccer’s Chairman, Frank Lowy, declared in 2013 that “soccer is now mainstream” (Hay & Murray, 2014). 
Secondary data analysis indicates a dramatic and immediate turnaround since 2004. This also reflects the charismatic 
authority and ‘Bismarckian’ impact of Frank Lowy. 


In short, synthesizing the interview data through the Weberian portal, and as further supported by the secondary data 
analysis, soccer in Australia became, post-Crawford, a legitimate Australian sport. This was due to Frank Lowy’s 
appointment (charismatic), the Federal Government intervention (legal/rational) and the growing popularity of the 
sport in the community (traditional). As will be noted, and as consistent with Weber’s theorising, the charismatic, 
legal/rational and traditional legitimacy types worked symbiotically. 
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7. Discussion 


This paper provides a poignant vindication of the Weberian perspective on the essence and origin of authority, the 
legitimation of dominance and its application to the world of sport. Where, generally, studies of Australian soccer 
have been atheoretical, this research has targeted the key variable that determines soccer’s place — or any sport for 
that matter — in the cultural matrix; legitimacy. Who or what determines the sports that are to be accepted, celebrated, 
supported and patronised is a matter of import for any society where sport occupies a significant place. Australia is 
one such country. 


It is also a country with an idiosyncratically diverse and poly-amorous sporting culture. Unlike the majority of the 
world, where soccer is unrivalled as the number one sport (Markovits & Hellerman, 2001), soccer is not preeminent 
in Australia, a country unique for indulging four different forms of professional football (soccer, Australian rules 
football, rugby league and rugby union). All of these aspire to domestic dominance and international recognition. 
These factors, coupled with a population of 23.6 million people, as it was by the time Australian won the men’s 
Asian Cup for soccer in January 2015 (Australian Bureau of Statistics, 2014) ensures that Australia’s sports 
marketplace is hyper-competitive. Even though Weber’s deliberations on legitimacy centred around the politics of 
the newly unified Germany, Turner stipulated that Weber’s ideal types “are to be understood as contributions to an 
(initially) German political problem: clearly this aim does not in principle preclude the usefulness of Weber’s 
conceptual apparatus in other contexts (Weber, 2009, pp xv-xvi). This paper has shown that Australian soccer is one 
such “other” context in which Weber’s conceptual apparatus proves useful. 


Weber’s legitimacy theory is particularly applicable because of its conception in Germany’s transformation to, and 
through, unification. Soccer’s legitimisation story in Australia has also been one of transformation. Senigaglia (2014) 
outlined that “through the confrontation with Bismarck’s personality, Weber also discovered the primary role that a 
charismatic personality played in making it possible to found and to organize a new state” (p. 93). For the purposes 
of comparing soccer against Weber’s theory, the sport’s re-constitution as Football Federation Australia reflects a 
correlation with the newness of Bismarck’s Germany. Weber’s focus on Bismarck and his domineering role in the 
federalised Germany and development of the theoretical charismatic type assists in understanding the role played and 
influence exerted by Frank Lowy as Chairman of the restructured organisation. Matheson (1987) outlined that 
Weber’s charismatic type referred to a “specific” person on whom legitimacy “rests exclusively on an individual” (p. 
208). Lowy was that specific person for soccer. In particular, Participant 3 noted that Lowy “gave the game instant 
credibility which no one else could have done ... to people outside the game he gave it legitimacy.” 


Senigaglia (2014) outlined, “Weber noticed that a strong charismatic personality helped to enhance the sentiment of 
unity especially in a young nation. Charisma could compensate for the reliability which in older nations was granted 
by tradition, or alternatively by a well-functioning system of law and by an efficiently working administration” (p. 
86). This description fits with soccer’s status. Firstly, Australian soccer’s political discordance was widely 
acknowledged and Lowy’s appointment to the newly created governing body provided ‘unity for the young nation’, 
as it were. Furthermore, Participants 3 and 15 spoke of Australian soccer’s messianic complex; the sport’s historic 
desire for a person of significance and resource to realise their salvation from obscurity and deliver on the sport’s 
potential. The presence of such an attitude reveals a predisposition for the charismatic type to establish legitimacy. 


Soccer also needed ‘compensating’ for the incumbency and support it traditionally lacked in Australia’s political, 
commercial and educational institutions that were ‘granted by tradition’ to other sports in Australia. The ‘messiah’ or 
charismatic leader, it was believed, could fast-track that process (Participants 3, 9, 16, 22). Also, as Crawford (2003) 
and Establishment of FFA (2013) noted, Lowy’s appointment would, it was expected and/or perceived right across 
the interview data, ‘compensate’ for soccer’s administrative and financial disarray. 


The Federal Government’s intervention was pivotal to soccer’s legitimisation. This act was a clear reflection of the 
legal/rational type. The provision of the funding necessary to both secure soccer’s solvency as well as Frank Lowy as 
leader were politically calculated, rational decisions. Whatever its reasons, the impact of the government’s decision 
to provide funding and other support then, “by virtue of the belief in the validity of legal statute and functional 
‘competence’ based on rationally created rules” (Weber, 1948, 79) conferred upon soccer unprecedented, and vitally 
important, legal/rational legitimacy. 


Lowy needed the government, by virtue of its authority, to anoint the processes of the re-structure. Interview 
participants were clearly of the view that he wouldn’t have returned to lead soccer without the politics being cleared 
for him and funding being provided to capitalise the governing body (Participant 3 and 16). And government 
officials, both elected (Participants 1, 8, 11 and 19) and professional (Participants 2 and 18) outlined that the 
government’s intervention could not take proper effect without Lowy, or someone of his ilk. As summed up by 
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Participant 16, who said of Lowy: 


It was his ability to pick up the phone in those days and convince the government by dint of his own 
authority, legitimacy and track record, to invest in rebuilding the game on the back of his name. So 
let’s be pretty clear about it, I don’t think that there was anyone else who had some football pedigree 
that could make those calls as quickly as he needed to. The game was stuffed. It needed government to 
come in financially, and the one bloke around the show who could make those calls where it mattered, 
and get the money moving quickly, not having to put submissions in, arguing your case before a 
minister or anything, was Frank. 


Matheson (1987) stated that Weber accorded most emphasis in his analysis of traditional domination as a basis of 
legitimacy to the sacredness of tradition, writing that, “a system of domination can be called ‘traditional’ if 
legitimacy is claimed for it and believed in on the basis of the sanctity of order and the attendant powers of control as 
they have been handed down from the past” (p. 35). Further, command and obedience are legitimate if they are 
aligned with custom. The growing numbers of players and supporters as reported, developed over soccer’s long 
Australian history, all support the notion of traditional connection. Matheson (1987) refers to the importance of 
personal relationship that exists between power-holder and power-subject in systems of traditional legitimacy. Not 
only was Lowy of the requisite corporate and government standing, but his reputation and experience in soccer, 
acknowledged as co-founder of the NSL in 1977 (Margo, 2001; Gorman, 2017) clearly spoke to a personal 
relationship with the ‘power-subject’. 


Yet, despite the overwhelming response to the role of Lowy (charismatic) and the place of government in his 
recruitment (legal/rational), neither would have taken place if the politicians weren’t sensitive to soccer’s emergence 
as a significant player in the sports-social-political complex. Notwithstanding the depth of soccer’s history in 
Anglo-Australia, and despite the often-problematic association with ethnic involvement, consecutive generations of 
migrants have also built significant support of and passion for soccer. These second, third and fourth generation 
descendants of non-British European migrants were also now populating private schools (Participants 2 and 15). 
Historically, these schools were tightly aligned with other football games, which had been institutionalised within 
their networks. Just under half of the sample noted that soccer had been routinely side-lined by this network. As 
Participant 2 noted of his alma mater “it was too white-bread to absorb the European migrants and soccer was looked 
down upon by rugby (union) people and the like” but that nowadays there were more soccer than rugby union teams. 
The surge in soccer’s participation and popularity amidst this significant cohort is noteworthy because it occurred 
against over a century of marginalisation. This is evidenced by the fact that the organising body for sport in Sydney’s 
elite private schools, the Athletic Association of Great Public Schools (AAGPS), ordained rugby union as its football 
game in 1892 (“AAGPS”, n.d.). Soccer didn’t emerge until 1988 (“AAGPS”, n.d.). The legal/rational act of ignoring 
soccer over that period denied it any ability to develop traditional legitimacy in this influential sector whilst 
providing rugby union with precisely that sort of life-giving agency. 

Close to half of Participants pinpointed the broadcasting of English soccer on Australian television, “in the 70’s and 
80’s”, as the first fertiliser that stimulated this seed bed. Then, the more aggressively marketed English Premier 
League, through multiple media channels and subscription television, further accelerated the growth. Participant 14, 
a media executive, spoke of soccer’s historical estrangement from the media-sports complex because of pre-existing 
biases, established relationships and vested interests but that the landscape was changing rapidly. 


Apart from television, soccer was benefitting from other contemporaneous movements. Participant 15 referred to the 
role of feminism and the increasing influence mothers were having on family activities and sport. This was a 
precursor to the “soccer mum” phenomenon which emerged in the latter decades of the twentieth century. 
Respondent 2 felt this worked in concert with the “nanny state” that they believed “we were rapidly becoming”. The 
increasing presence of soccer in consumer advertising was highlighted as a harbinger of the changes afoot 
(Participants 9, 15). 

The combined impact of these variables were eye-catching numbers for soccer. Participant 19 — Federal 
parliamentarian - spoke of the huge volume of letters received from the community seeking action on soccer, 
declaring it the most profound of its type they’d experienced. Another, also a Parliamentarian, recalled their time; 
“when I was in (political) office, football (soccer) and netball were the sports which had our attention most.” Soccer 
has become the most played sport for girls, overtaking netball in 2016 (Morgan, 2015b). As mentioned earlier, soccer 
was already on this trajectory pre-Crawford. The Lowy-era, its improved image and performance, further added to 
the impetus. 


Tellingly when considering traditional legitimacy, Fujak and Frawley (2013) wrote of the difficulties faced by 
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Australia’s hegemonic football leagues (Australian Football League and National Rugby League) in expanding into 
non-traditional territories and that success for either will be more a matter of “decades rather than years” (p.109). 
This serves to highlight the seed-bed that existed for soccer. That is, without the game’s “eternal yesterday” 
developing a culture of and support for the game, soccer’s turnaround couldn’t have been so dramatic; soccer’s base 
didn’t materialise overnight. 


Finally, it is important to note that soccer’s legitimisation took effect via the combination of all three legitimacy 
types. Frank Lowy’s stewardship (charismatic) would not have been facilitated without the intervention of the 
Federal Government (legal/rational). Frank Lowy’s personal history with the sport (Margo, 2001, 2015; Gorman 
2017) implanted him amidst the sport’s traditional legitimacy cohort. In fact, as a migrant success story (Margo, 
2001, 2015), he epitomised the evolutionary experience of migrant “new” Australian to pillar of the society and in so 
doing, became a metaphor for soccer’s transition into acceptability (Participant 5). The inter-relationship between 
these three legitimacy types further validates Weber’s theory, which noted that rarely do these pure types operate in 
isolation but are “highly complex variants, transitions, and combinations” of the pure types (Weber, 1948, p.79). This 
paper not only shows how Weber’s legitimacy theory can be applied to sport but also how the theory’s validity is 
enhanced by the analysis of Australian soccer’s legitimisation. 


8. Conclusion 


Whilst soccer scholarship in Australia has not been completely theory free, we can, for the most part, clearly 
acknowledge that it has not kept pace with other disciplines such as education or political science which have been 
constantly evolving and transforming themselves with new areas of research and theoretical analyses, facilitating a 
more sophisticated understanding within those areas of interest. Therefore, this paper has provided a road map, and 
perhaps an opportunity to discuss and analyse a means by which the scholarship can be enhanced, injecting renewed 
vigour into research of the soccer phenomenon. This paper has achieved two aims. First, it has provided a theoretical 
framework to describe the history and sociology that impacted soccer’s legitimacy in the earlier days of colonization, 
but particularly from 2003 and until the high-point of Australian soccer, when a united country saw its men’s national 
team with the Asian Cup in 2015; an Australian-born team defeating the very best that Asia could offer. Second, and 
more importantly, this paper could act as a springboard highlighting the breadth of research possibilities, in line with 
the interdisciplinary urgings of John Nauright decades ago. As historian Ian Syson pointed out, Australian soccer has 
always had to explain itself and justify its existence. In this, it is quite unique in the Australian context; one can’t 
immediately recall other major sports having to justify their place, or “‘Australian-ness”. This question lies at the 
heart of the story of Australian soccer, yet the atheoretical nature of the investigations so far have done little more 
than to consistently re-heat the binary assumptions pertaining to the impacts of ethnicity, even before ‘ethnics’ were 
to become a consideration post 1950. Further, as important as the ‘which game was played first’ inquiry is, soccer’s 
story is bigger and more complex than that. If we are to understand soccer better, sport better and by extension, 
Australia better, soccer studies need to saddle-up to further theoretical analyses if it is to ride into a more substantive 
future. 
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Abstract 


The United States of America and Australia are both modern highly developed countries with 
deeply entrenched and sophisticated sport cultures. Despite being significantly separated by 
their geography, they share a history of marginalising soccer, a sport marketed in Australia as 
‘the world game’ because of its status as by far the most popular version of football worldwide. 
However, attempts have been made in both Australia and the US to establish professional 
soccer leagues at similar times and with remarkably similar outcomes. The onset of televised 
sport from the 1960s provided an impetus for the establishment of the North American Soccer 
League and Australia’s National Soccer League. Neither lasted, but subsequently the US, with 
Canadian involvement, was to establish Major League Soccer and Australia the A-League. 
Both are now seemingly established in their host culture, and sustainability appears to be now 
assumed. This analysis tracks and compares the trajectories of soccer in Australia and North 
America and the changing relationship of the countries concerned with the sport. It is 
concluded that the experiences of soccer in these countries provide insights for a broader 
understanding of the local development of sport within the process of globalisation 


Key words: globalisation, ethnicity, North American Soccer League, Australian 
National Soccer League, Major League Soccer, A-League 


Introduction 


America and Australia are both former British colonies. It was on the back of British 
imperialism that sports were spread around the globe in the second half of the nineteenth 
century (Mangan, 1983). Markovits and Rensmann (2010) refer to this as occurring in lock- 
step with the first era of globalisation; a process of internationalising political, commercial and 
cultural influence and control. Britain was at the forefront of this and Australia and America 
were impacted by the first globalisation as a result. A significant cultural legacy was the 
propagation of games that were developed, particularly of the football variety, in the elite 
public schools of England. Britain’s empire included both formal and informal interests. The 
difference between these was the degree of political control exerted by Britain to extract the 
necessary economic or geo-political gains (Markovits & Rensmann, 2010). The formal empire 
included territories which came under more direct political control. The informal empire was 
where Britain merely exerted influence over a territory’s commercial agenda and/or the 
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exploitation of its resources. This is an important consideration as various territories were to 
choose, under the British influence, one type of football over another. 

In the context of this comparison, the concept of globalisation is a pivotal one. As Australia 
and America became inured to the ways and means of British imperial games and organised 
sports, they both simultaneously inoculated themselves against soccer. The second era of 
globalisation (Markovits & Rensmann, 2010) — in the period following World War II — would, 
however, herald a changing status for soccer in these countries. It produced the North American 
Soccer League (NASL) in 1968 and the National Soccer League (NSL) in Australia in 1977. 
Prior to this, the dominant sports cultures in Australia (Warren, Whittington, & Harper, 2002) 
and the US (Markovits & Rensmann, 2010) had succeeded in displacing soccer to the cultural 
margins. Even though the time-line for colonisation had occurred at different times in history, 
much discussion has occurred as to why two Anglophile countries, both former British 
colonies, could have developed such an estranged relationship with soccer. Despite that, the 
association version of football (soccer), once the culture of organised games and sports spread 
in the second half of the nineteenth century, became Britain’s most expansive, popular and 
important footballing export. Furthermore, both Australia and America actually developed 
hostile cultural, institutional and linguistic responses to soccer’s place in their societies. 

Indeed, as Murray (1996) observed, it was the white dominions and former British colonies 
— such as Australia, America, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa — where soccer was cast 
to the cultural periphery. Syson (2018) labels it as a state of ‘soccer phobia’, particularly in 
Australia. Goldblatt (2007) summarized the dispersion and uptake of the different versions of 
football as follows: 


In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries it became clear that Scotland 
took on football (soccer) as an opportunity to beat the English at their own game. 
Scotland, after all, was the nation that most clearly benefited from its association 
with the British Empire, staffing many of its key institutions including the army, 
civil service and imperial service. The Welsh, who felt their inferiority and 
minority status most acutely and who had done less well out of their imperial 
connections, played rugby to distinguish themselves from the English without 
completely making a break from the anglophone cultural norm. New Zealand and 
South Africa would fit into the same category. The Irish, Americans and 
Australians all of whom were exposed to the new game of Association Football 
(soccer) in the second half of the nineteenth century, would proclaim their 
fundamental opposition, separation and distance from the monopoly by playing 
their own distinct football games. (pp. 41-42) 


The accuracy of this assertion can be challenged with respect to Australia, and its ‘own 
distinct football game’, as the national hegemony of Australian Rules football, would be 
contested. In this sense, Australia is a unique case, as football hegemony has been determined 
by regional/geographic considerations. This delineation has been referred to as the (imaginary) 
“Barassi Line”, north and east of which the rugby games have historic hegemony, whereas to 
the south and west it is Australian Rules (Fujak & Frawley, 2013). 

Nevertheless, the reasons for the uptake of one British game over another, by British expats 
and/or sympathisers, across the nineteenth century world, is a source of much fascination. 
Perkin (1989) explains thus; “where the public school boys went in great numbers, inside or 
outside the Empire, there cricket and rugby prevailed, and where the horny-handed sons of toil, 
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or at least of the counting house predominated, there soccer fever tended to infect the locals 
and become endemic” (p. 151). Further, “the merchants, engineers and bank clerks who went 
out to the rest of the world were less commonly public school boys and rarely Oxbridge 
graduates and had less objection to the plebian and less expensive game. Soccer was easier to 
organise and much easier to teach to the locals, who often took it up with enthusiasm” (p. 151). 
According to Markovits and Rensmann (2010), where British interests were informal and 
commercial only, soccer sprouted vigorously, compared with those places where Britain also 
exercised political control, where rugby and cricket took root. Notwithstanding soccer’s origins 
as a game of the educated elite, the ultimate separation of the rugby and soccer tribes in the late 
nineteenth century was an effect of British class-consciousness. The emergence of Britain’s 
urban working-class and its burgeoning relationship with soccer and professionalism was the 
wedge that drove the elite into the genteel bosom of rugby and amateurism (Adair, Nauright, 
& Philips, 1998; Perkin, 1989). Mosely (1987) reported this phenomenon as occurring in 
Australia too, which is interesting given its professed lack of class-consciousness. 

Although the outcome was to be ultimately the same, the US tells a different story about 
soccer in the second half of the nineteenth century. Andrews (1999) noted that the universities 
of the country’s north-east had adopted the 1863 rules of the (English) Football Association, 
as a guide for intercollegiate competition. Soccer was then the choice of the elite in America. 
The author pinpoints that the terminal disruption to soccer’s progress occurred because of its 
working-class connotations and connections with professionalism. Markovits and Rensmann 
(2010) highlighted the Anglophilia of Harvard University which, as a stand-out influencer and 
pace-setter, had decided to follow the lead of England’s elite and adopt the rugby game. Soccer 
was growing at the other elite institutions of the north-east (for example Yale, Princeton, 
Colombia), and the establishment of a league was mooted in 1873. However, the rejection of 
the movement by Harvard scuppered these plans and, soon enough, the group had followed 
Harvard’s lead into the rugby game. American Football — which morphed from rugby (Perkin, 
1989) — was born of this movement. Critically, according to Markovits and Rensmann (2010), 
had Harvard joined the other universities with soccer in 1873 it, instead of American football, 
would have taken root and become ensconced within America’s hegemonic sporting culture. 
That Harvard was looking more to England than its own collegiate brethren and backyard for 
validation and identification challenges the notion that it was America’s revolutionary spirit 
that saw it reject the English game of soccer. As was also the case in Australia, the football 
discussion of the mid to late nineteenth century wasn’t about rejecting Britishness, it was about 
rejecting a certain type of Britishness. The impacts of these decisive impulses were to have 
deep and long-term effects for soccer in both countries. 

The imperial ingredient that separates the American/Australian axis from the rest of the 
‘white dominion club’ is the transportation by Britain of convicts to both colonies. One of the 
reasons for establishing the Australian colony was the American Revolution (Ekirch, 1984; 
Kercher, 2003). This is not necessarily to suggest any causal link between convict history, 
American and Australian exceptionalism and their creation of indigenous football games — such 
is yet to be investigated. In the Australian context, Holbrook (2014) writes of Australia’s 
convict-past as an ingredient, in combination with the martial nationalism that forged 
Australia’s identity, up and into World War I. Kercher (2003) too, stated that Australia was 
more interested in its convict past than America and, anyway, “none of the colonies in America 
or the West Indies was a penal colony in the sense that the Australian colonies were” (p. 532). 
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Yet it is only North America and Australia that felt the need to develop their own forms of 
football, establishing American Football and Australian Rules Football. For South Africa and 
New Zealand, choosing against soccer was one thing, but there was apparently no need to go 
beyond rugby thereafter. This was also true for part of Australia, where rugby dominated — in 
Sydney. Unlike the US with its elite university cohort, soccer in Australia never enjoyed such 
agency. Its equivalent, through Sydney University, fell in behind the rugby game (Fagan, 
2005). It was Australia’s southern capital, Melbourne, that felt compelled to develop its own 
football identity (Blainey, 1990). As with the flirtations with soccer and rugby in America that 
ultimately led to American Football, Australian Rules football (initially called Melbourne 
Rules), evolved into Australia’s indigenous game — as a hybrid of rugby and soccer, and 
probably more soccer than anything else (Blainey, 1990; Hibbins, 1992). 

It was from this starting point that the shared historical narrative would, over time, produce 
similar relationships with soccer. Following Harvard’s early decision and activity, Markovits 
and Rensmann (2010) suggested that soccer was effectively banished “to the margins of 
American sports culture where, barring some recent promising developments, it continues to 
linger 150 years later” (p. 301). The experience has been mirrored in Australia, where historians 
Syson (2018), Hay (2006) and Murray (1996) lead an extensive list who’ve more recently 
written about soccer’s cultural ostracism, addressing this gap in the narrative of Australia’s 
sports history which reflects what Syson (2018) describes as a collective cultural amnesia about 
the role, and very existence, of soccer in colonial Australia. 

The comparison of sport in America and Australia must incorporate the concepts of ‘sports 
space’ and hegemonic sports culture (Markovits & Hellerman, 2001). Any single culture has 
only finite room to host various sports and the years between 1870-1930 was the key period 
for the occupation of ‘sports space’ and the production of the resultant hegemonic sports 
cultures. This view is consistent with the literature regarding soccer in America (Andrews, 
1999; Wangerin, 2014; Plenderleith, 2015) and Australia (Rowe & Gilmour, 2009; Skinner, 
Zakus & Edwards, 2009; Gorman, 2017), where accessing available ‘space’ for soccer is 
repeatedly referred to in the sport’s late-twentieth century quest for recognition within the 
cultural-industrial-commercial complexes of both countries. From very early on in this 
foundational period of organising games and sports, soccer in the US and Australia was shunted 
to the margins of the cultures. Contemporary soccer in both Australia and the US then had to 
deal with the epithets that it is a foreign game played by immigrant communities (Hay, 2006), 
and is ‘un-Australian’ (Rosenborg, 2009) and ‘non-American’ (Andrews, 1999; Seese, 2015). 
Others went further. According to Warren et al. (2002), in Australia soccer was said to be a 
game for ‘sheilas, wogs and poofters’ (pejorative vernacular for women, immigrants and 
homosexual men). Dure (2015, p. 4)) stated that in America, soccer was “a sport for commie 
pansies” (pejorative vernacular for liberal/socialists of questionable manhood). To 
contextualise those attitudes, Markovits and Rensmann (2010) declared that such hostility, 
directed at sports perceived to potentially challenge the hegemonic culture, takes three 
predictable forms: firstly, they are routinely criticised as being effeminate and lacking 
toughness; secondly, the sport is accused of being facile and aesthetically displeasing; thirdly, 
an intruding sport is denigrated as being boring. 

Soccer, then, has been wedged in Australia and America between its global popularity (and 
domestic popularity too, as will be shown) and the local hegemonic cultures. For America and 
Australia, soccer hasn’t just been a game. As Seese (2015) writes, “to have soccer succeed in 
America as a cultural import would set a dangerous precedent, demonstrating to the world that 
there were still valid forms and symbols of mass culture outside of American hegemony” (p. 
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37). Soccer makes (or made) America feel vulnerable. Soccer makes (or made) Australia feel 
small. Reflecting soccer’s place, Gorman (2017) stated: 


Australian soccer’s great national question is whether immigrants and ethnic 
communities should have the right to run their own affairs, rather than assimilating 
into pre-existing district clubs and institutions. For this reason, the game has 
always been pegged to debate around citizenship, identity and multiculturalism. 
Soccer in Australia is never just soccer. Soccer’s national question is Australia’s 
national question. (p. 5) 


The result, for both nations, has been that soccer has not historically been part of the 
hegemonic sports culture. As Markovits and Hellerman (2001) suggest, breaking into a 
country’s hegemonic sports culture is difficult. Despite this, or perhaps because of it, soccer in 
the twentieth century has taken similar turns in both places. Two countries with similar 
backgrounds, and similarly pervasive, entrenched and sophisticated sporting cultures have 
both, independently of each other, embarked on professional leagues in the latter half of the 
twentieth century, and with mirrored outcomes. The North American Soccer League was 
inaugurated in 1968 and folded in 1985 (Van Rheenan, 2009). In Australia, meanwhile, the 
National Soccer League commenced in 1977, closing in 2004 (Skinner et al., 2008). The NASL 
and NSL existed for not dissimilar lengths of time; 17 years and 27 years respectively. 
Undeterred, professional leagues were then subsequently relaunched, firstly with the US 
establishing Major League Soccer (MLS) in 1996 (Dure, 2010). Then, in 2005, the Football 
Federation of Australia (FFA), the governing body of soccer in Australia, launched the A- 
League (Stensholt & Mooney, 2015). Both competitions remain intact today and sustainability, 
durability and growth are now expected for both. 


The NASL and the NSL: experiments in common 


North America’s NASL operated from 1968-1984 and Australia’s NSL from 1977-2004. 
Neither set out to be experiments. However, it is a matter of historic record that neither could 
withstand the difficulties they confronted, and both ceased to operate after experiencing both 
exciting and troubled periods. Of significance is the reasons why each league commenced and 
then was closed-down. Whereas the first era of globalisation set America and Australia on their 
non-soccer paths, it was the second era of globalisation that would change the cultural setting 
for sport, particularly soccer, in both countries. 

The mass movement of people out of Europe following the second world war delivered the 
human capital of the second globalisation era to their host nations, particularly in the case of 
Australia, where it would deeply challenge the notion of Australian identity. In America too, 
the post-war soccer landscape was dominated by immigrants (Dart, 2018). American society 
in this period was “still deeply conservative” (Hodgson, 2005, p. 14) and experienced a decade 
of great turmoil and upheaval in the 1960-70s, as evidenced in and accentuated by the ‘cold’ 
and Vietnam wars, the counter-culture and civil rights movements and the challenges these 
presented to American institutions and traditionalism (Hodgson, 2005). It was into these 
tumultuous social environments that the NASL and NSL were launched. The ‘come hither’ 
lure of television’s new world-order first offered the promise and gave life to both the NASL 
and NSL before, ironically, tearing them asunder. 
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Xenophobic Social Climates. These soccer experiments took place within xenophobic 
atmospheres, making the game’s transition problematic. Australia’s demography would begin 
to change dramatically when the ‘populate or perish’ mantra of the federal government 
heralded the mass-immigration of non-British/Irish (principally southern and eastern 
Europeans) from around 1950. However, the Immigration Act of 1901, popularly known as the 
‘white Australia policy’, was still in effect and had hitherto ensured Australia’s British/Irish 
homogeneity (Jupp, 2002; Willard, 1967). The isolation and insecurity of Australian society, 
identified by Megalogenis (2015), was challenged by the onset of this multi-ethnic 
immigration. It was the connection of this cohort to soccer that was to define the sport in 
Australia from this point on. The xenophobia associated with the ‘populate or perish’ era drove 
the wedge deeper between soccer and ‘Australianness’. 

The US, however, has a deeper and longer history of in-bound multi-ethnic migration and 
multiculturalism. According to Hatton and Williamson (1992), some 26 million Europeans 
migrated to the US between 1850 and 1913, of which from 1890 the bulk were from southern 
and eastern Europe. Whilst this time-frame correlates with the key period for hegemonic 
cultural construction (Markovits & Hellerman, 2001), the uptake of soccer within Europe itself 
was yet to wholly manifest itself, so these European migrants would not have arrived ‘with 
soccer in their suitcases’, as it were. Despite this diverse backdrop, soccer denoted an 
ambivalence to being American (Finn & Guilianotti, 2000). Andrews (1999) also noted a rise 
in US xenophobia by the early 1950s, resulting in the public suspicion of all things which were 
not stamped “made in America” (p. 36). The ramifications were that “soccer became 
conclusively identified as an urban pastime that was alien, multi-accentual ethnic and hence 
definitely non-American” (p. 34). Yet, perhaps the dislocation brought by post-modernism and 
its attendant societal fracturing from the 1960s provided the opportunity for soccer (Stewart & 
Smith, 2000), for despite the associated social cleavages, the intent to establish professional 
leagues materialised in both settings. 


A global game with a global tournament. The world governing body for soccer, FIFA, 
conducts its World Cup every four years. A hugely significant tournament, the World Cup “has 
grown, through television and the global diffusion of sport culture to be of the same scale as 
the Olympics in terms of attracting unprecedentedly vast global television audiences” (Roche, 
2002, p. 3). According to Chisari (2006), the 1966 World Cup in England, in particular, 
“deserves to be regarded as the key moment in the process of the globalisation of football as 
well as the most important turning point in the bond between TV and the FIFA World Cup” (p. 
43). It was this tournament that lit the fuse for the NASL. As Seese (2015, p. 11) noted, the 
“surprisingly strong television ratings” in the World Cup year of 1966 — in which America 
didn’t compete — sowed a seed for the re-introduction of professional soccer in America. 
Plenderleith (2015) agreed: 


Professional soccer’s presence in the USA was to some extent fortuitous. The live 
transmission of the 1966 World Cup had accelerated the imaginations of several 
wealthy men who had made money out of sport and who for some time had been 
considering the formation of a professional, nation-wide soccer league. (p. 13) 


So, the NASL commenced in 1968. Meanwhile, it was Australia’s actual, and first, 
participation in the 1974 tournament that sparked the impetus for the NSL (Stell & Sainsbury, 
2015; Stensholt et al., 2015). Royal (1974) reported that during the qualification for the 
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tournament “one million or more Australians watched their (national team’s) progress on ABC 
TV” and that “Australian soccer had come of age” as a result. This viewing number is 
significant considering Australia’s population at the time was just short of 13.5 million people, 
(Australian Bureau of Statistics, 1975). 

Gorman (2017) identified the focus and energy of the ethnic soccer clubs of the period, who 
had a national league in their sights: 


The soccer-loving European migrants had nation building in their DNA. Despite 
a narrow and parochial sporting culture based around state-based competitions 
and federations, the migrants had created a national soccer federation, a national 
soccer newspaper, the Australia Cup and the most inclusive national team in the 
country. (p. 59) 


In Australia, participation in the 1974 World Cup and soccer in general, was also attracting 
support in the political sphere (Gorman, 2017; Stell & Salisbury, 2015). It was believed that 
the dwindling crowds of the state-based leagues could be rectified by harnessing the positivity 
of the 1974 World Cup and the implementation of a national league. When the NSL started in 
1977, it was the first national league for any sport in Australia (Gorman, 2017). 

In the US, the growth of the television era activated the NASL. For Australia, the 
simultaneous celebration of migrant culture along with its assimilation into the broader culture 
through soccer, seemed the main driver, with television offering additional tantalising 
possibilities. However, whether the considerations for the inauguration of the leagues were 
commercial and/or social, the globalising impacts of the World Cup were common to both. 

Ultimately the search for sustainable formulae proved elusive. The NASL was crushed by 
profound intra-league disparities and lack of strategy (Wangerin, 2014), declining attendances 
and insufficient television audiences (Francis & Zheng, 2010) with the consequent loss of its 
television contract in 1982 (Scott, 2011). The NSL remained in essence a network of clubs with 
a specific ethnic composition cast upon a national stage, and the league’s makeup was to render 
it increasingly irrelevant (Dabscheck, 2007; Lock, Darcy, & Taylor, 2009; Skinner et al., 2008; 
Stensholt et al., 2015). Establishing a sustainable commercial platform for such a niche 
movement proved too difficult (Skinner et al., 2008). For their part, the NSL clubs themselves 
failed to modernise and expand their horizons, remaining stuck in a self-imposed myopia 
(Postecoglou, 2016). The commonly held Australian view was that the NSL had become an 
unworkable mess, financially stricken and saturated with insoluble ethnic politics. Escaping its 
damnation became a matter of priority. As a corollary, television was a key issue in Australia 
too, when the NSL ended up on a channel which ignored “the sport on its flagship free-to-air 
network”, instead “placing it on its soon-to-be-defunct pay-tv outlet” (Rowe & Gilmore, 2009, 
p. 18). The two leagues had lost their way but in both cases it was the loss of the life-sustaining 
oxygen provided by television, that made their closures inevitable. 


From the ashes the Phoenix arises 


The failure of the NASL and NSL experiments did not signal an end to the ever-encroaching 
tide of globalisation, the relentlessness of which was to ensure that follow-up soccer leagues 
would be established. The FIFA World Cup again provided a vital spark for their re-ignition. 
With television providing a continuing opportunity and motivation, the game in both North 
America and Australia had only to demonstrate that the sins of the past would not be repeated. 
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The FIFA World Cup — a catalyst once more. The global presence and local impact of the 
World Cup has been an irreplaceable contributor to the ascent of soccer in Australia and North 
America. FIFA granted the hosting rights to the 1994 tournament to the US on the proviso that 
it committed to a new league, resulting in the commencement of Major League Soccer in 1996 
(Baxter, 2014; Manning, 2016). Baxter (2014) stated that the 1994 World Cup was the most 
transformative event in the history of American soccer. The tournament delivered soccer 
enormous momentum which was also fuelled by an energised and growing youth sector 
(Delgado, 1997; Dure, 2015). 

Australia qualified for the World Cup in 2006, its first since 1974. Warren et al. (2002) 
outlined the building frustration and emotion behind the repeated failure to qualify. As with 
the US in 1966, the 2002 world cup final television viewing numbers were attributed to 
energising the soccer market in Australia (AFP, 2018; SMH, 2002). In fact, the 2002 final, 
even without Australia’s participation, was the most watched sporting event on Australian 
television in 2002 (Dale, 2005). The subsequent qualification for the 2006 Finals, and the 
dramatic circumstances in which it was earned (a penalty shoot-out in the final inter-continental 
play-off match against Uruguay), sparked enormous excitement in and around Australian 
soccer (Lock et al., 2009). It occurred just months after the commencement of the A-League in 
2005, giving the new league a significant boost (Skinner et al., 2008) and generating an 
upgraded television deal for soccer in Australia which helped secure its medium-term future 
(ABC News, 2006; Lock et al., 2009). 


Corrective measures. MLS and the A-League needed to heed the lessons to be learnt from their 
predecessors. Francis et al. (2010) identified the establishment of MLS as a single-entity model 
as crucial to its survival. The single-entity model delivered MLS total control over team 
location, player contracts, player dispersal, commercial revenues and even team apparel. This 
immediately addressed the central failing of the NASL which had been identified as chaotic 
management, where individual club owners were free to pursue their own ideas outside of any 
over-arching, sustainable or centralised strategy. 

In a globalised era, it would seem sensible to present an ‘internationalised’ agendum and 
‘product’. Therefore, in contrast to the NASL’s ‘Americanisation’, MLS moved to 
‘internationalise’ the product by removing various rules implemented by the NASL that had 
aimed to make soccer more palatable and familiar to Americans. This included removing the 
‘shoot-outs’ and accepting a ‘draw’ as a legitimate match-result and reverting to the ‘count-up’ 
match-clock aligning with soccer’s international standards rather than the ‘count-down’ clock 
typical in major US sports. MLS also immediately focussed on rostering local US playing 
talent, something which only became a focus for NASL later in its existence (Van Rheenan, 
2009). Ina significant deviation from the American norm, MLS permitted clubs to sell the front 
of their playing shirts to sponsors (Manning, 2016). This not only aligned with the global 
practice in soccer, but also provided sponsorship inventory for global brands. MLS club names 
also appeared less Americanised, with suffixes such as ‘city’ and ‘united’ adopting Anglo 
references and ‘Real’ Salt Lake and ‘Sporting’ Kansas City opting for more European ones. In 
a matter of minor detail, but powerful symbolism, American televised soccer aligned with the 
international practice of listing ‘home’ team first in the score counter/ticker, where 
traditionally, American sports television lists the home team second. 

The major downfall of the NSL was reckoned to be the ethnic makeup of most of its clubs. 
Therefore, the A-League began without any such clubs (Lock et al., 2009) and that has 
remained the case throughout the league’s operation. The A-League was built around a one- 
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city one-team model. Three previous NSL clubs were granted A-League licenses (Newcastle 
United, Adelaide United, Perth Glory), but where Lock et al. (2009) stated that none were 
rooted in any single ethnic community, the authors had overlooked Queensland (later Brisbane) 
Roar, whose heritage harkened from the local Dutch community and as Brisbane Lions, the 
club was a part of the NSL. The FFA had been nervous about re-engaging with NSL history. 
Such that Cockerill (2014) declared that the FFA had the intention of ‘air-brushing’ Perth 
Glory’s NSL existence (1996-2004) and were determined to only remember and acknowledge 
the A-League portion of their existence. The FFA denied Perth the opportunity to celebrate 
their club’s 10" anniversary, because, ‘new football’ — as was FFA’s marketing strategy — 
didn’t include any of the ‘old soccer’ of the NSL days. In contrast, not only did MLS expand 
into the Pacific North West through three former NASL teams, Seattle, Portland and 
Vancouver, but these teams’ NASL names were also resuscitated (Sounders, Timbers, 
Whitecaps). San Jose is another team that plays in MLS accompanied by their NASL sobriquet, 
the Earthquakes. Referring to Seattle in particular, Manning (2016) suggested that “the fans 
have embraced the storied soccer history in Seattle (NASL)” (p. 37). 


Modern Successes. Whilst the path to sustainability has been neither straight forward nor 
necessarily smooth, the domestic positions of both MLS and the A-League are now secure. 
This is a major achievement given soccer’s history in both countries. It is perhaps best 
evidenced by the improved market-value of the clubs and by the strength of their relationships 
with the ‘king-maker’ — television. In 2016 Australian soccer had secured a ‘record’ seven- 
year broadcast contract worth $346AUD million dollars (Stensholt, 2016). Smith (2013) noted 
that MLS didn’t receive any broadcast rights fees until the deal it agreed in 2006. Subsequently, 
MLS next signed its own record, 8-year agreement to run through to 2022, reportedly valued 
at $USD90 million per year, triple the value of the previous deal (Smith, 2014). The 
opportunities, and revenue, now presented to MLS and the A-League as opposed to those 
available to the NASL and the NSL are also a result of the changed contemporary media 
market. The impact of the internet and the digitisation of multi-media platforms has companies 
needing ‘content’ (Rowe & Gilmour, 2008; Smith, 2014). The increased number of media 
outlets has enhanced the opportunity for MLS/A-League to pursue media revenues to underpin 
their operations. Both have been successful at procuring healthy agreements. 

MLS expansion has been rapid and aggressive, adding one team per year between 2007- 
2012, heading to a target of 28 teams by 2020 (Belson, 2017). Reflecting the robustness of 
MLS, Belson (2017) reports the value of expansion licenses, which most recently have yielded 
$USD150 million. This is significantly up from the $USD10 million paid by Toronto FC in 
2007 (AP, 2016). According to Forbes magazine, by 2017 MLS clubs were worth an average 
of $USD223 million (Smith, 2017). This is an impressive figure given the age of MLS and 
considering soccer’s historic place in American sports culture. 

With a much smaller population in Australia, the A-League began as an eight-team league, 
expanding to ten teams in 2009 with the addition of Gold Coast United and North Queensland 
Fury (Stensholt & Mooney, 2015). The tenure of both teams was short, however. Cockerill 
(2016) stated that the A-League’s expansion strategy in these places was linked to a bid by the 
FFA to host the 2022 FIFA World Cup which demanded a compliant stadium development 
plan. The bid failed and with it the A-League’s commitment to professional soccer in those 
markets. However, now, after a seven year long year hiatus, the A-League is set to re-visit the 
prospect of expansion for the 2019 season (AAP, 2018). 
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Given the considerable difference in population size, the market opportunities in Australia 
are restricted compared with those available in North America, making direct comparisons 
between MLS and the A-League impractical. However, the estimated market values of the A- 
League clubs also reflect significant growth. For example, the Western Sydney Wanderers was 
set up by the FFA in 2012 with $AU 4 million in government assistance. It was sold in 2014 
for ‘around’ $AU 10 million (AAP, 2014). The A-League’s most valuable club is Melbourne 
Victory, which was estimated to be worth more than $AU20 million in 2014, up from an 
estimated 2005 value of $AU 5.5 million (Stensholt & Gill, 2014). 

Perhaps the most significant reflection of the period under review is captured in the role of 
the City Football Group (CFG) in both MLS and the A-League. The CFG, owned by the Abu 
Dhabi Royal family, owns and operates a stable of international clubs, included in which is 
England’s Manchester City. The Australian club Melbourne City (initially Heart) was 
purchased by CFG in 2013 for $AU 11.5 million (Lynch, 2014). Meanwhile, CFG were also 
paying MLS $US100 million to establish New York City FC (Tremlett, 2017). These 
transactions, perhaps more than any other, crystallise the current relationship between 
globalisation, MLS and the A-League. 


Conclusion 


Soccer can claim to be unrivalled as the world’s biggest, most impactful and popular game 
(Bar-on, 2017). It is both a globalised sport, and a globalising agent. Soccer serves as an 
international language, but with as many local dialects as there are countries playing it, and 
many more dialects within those. Although eager adopters of sport through the influences of 
British imperialism and the associated first globalisation, both Australia and North America, 
although separated by vast geography as they were, undertook to ostracise soccer from their 
hegemonic sport cultures. They did so in similar ways, including the exceptional act of 
developing their own distinct football games as an alternative. 

This paper has argued that the similarities in soccer’s development in ‘The New World’ 
have been directly attributable to critical social changes occurring in the second era of 
globalisation and the delivery of World Cup soccer by television to both North America and 
Australia. Both the NASL and the NSL, although they failed to last, were spawned from these 
phenomena. They created an important foundation on which their successors, MLS and A- 
League, could build a more permanent edifice. Pictures beaming international soccer into 
domestic lounge-rooms presented soccer as an alternative to the public. The interest stimulated 
by this worked symbiotically with social changes in the community to give birth to both the 
NASL and the NSL. Soccer was now available to a broader cross-section of the community, 
though in Australia the criticism of the NSL as being exclusive to ethnic enclaves should be 
acknowledged. Nonetheless, in both contexts a direct result was the growth in soccer’s 
popularity with the youth sector, which the NASL in North America actively courted via its 
coaching clinics. The market for professional soccer only now being exploited by MLS was at 
least partly created by this initiative (Andrews, 1999). So successful were these programs that 
Plenderleith (2015) cites the experience of Atlanta’s NASL team, the Chiefs, whose initial 
success led sports commentators to proclaim (with some wonderment in the 1960s) that 
“without doubt Atlanta is a soccer-minded city” (p. 29). Although the NASL wasn’t to be long 
for this world, the prescient nature of this reflection has been borne out in the success of Atlanta 
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United, which joined the MLS as an expansion team in 2017, setting bench-mark crowds in the 
process (Catanese, 2017). 

Evidence for soccer’s continued growth can be provided by the dramatic increase in 
participant numbers, a phenomenon which gathered momentum in the latter decades of the 
twentieth century. In the US, a 2018 Gallup Poll revealed soccer’s popularity had tripled in the 
last decade and it now ranks fourth (7%) amongst all that nation’s sports; quite some way 
behind American football (37%) but only 4% and 2% behind basketball and baseball 
respectively (Kennedy, 2018). In 2013 soccer surpassed ice hockey, and its popularity is even 
stronger with the youth sector, ranking equal second with basketball at 11% and ahead of 
baseball at 6% for the 18-34 age group (Kennedy, 2018). Kennedy (2018) states that in contrast, 
a decade ago, soccer’s popularity was steady at 2%. 

A similar trend is apparent in Australia, particularly at the youth level. According to Lynch 
(2013), at the participant level soccer is moving to become Australia’s most popular sport. 
More boys play soccer than Australian Rules, Rugby League and Rugby Union combined 
(Morgan, 2015a). In 2016, for the first time, soccer overtook netball as the most popular game 
for girls under sixteen (Morgan, 2015b). Cockerill (2017) outlined that with 1.3 million active 
participants, soccer’s club-based system was twice the size of that of any other sport. 

Television continues to be a major force behind this. In the past the sport has received the 
benefits but also experienced the capriciousness and ruthless pragmatism of the media market. 
The challenge for soccer, as with all sports, is to leverage revenue, viewers and fans in such a 
way as to maximise its future. Historically, the game’s administrators have had to develop 
agility, adaptability, boldness and resilience to survive. These characteristics will continue to 
be necessary while negotiating the current environment. 

Robertson (1995) advanced the use of the term ‘glocalisation’ when considering the impacts 
when global/cosmopolitan considerations meet local/parochial interests. The experience of 
soccer in North America and Australia are living examples of this phenomenon. Australian 
soccer still wrestles with the multi-ethnic nature of its make-up and how that resolves at the 
local level. A small example of MLS success in this area is highlighted by Manning (2016) 
who, reflecting on the nature of fan culture, cites the Seattle Sounders and its matchday 50- 
piece marching band (a very American cultural affectation) alongside the ritualising of the 
“‘scarves-up’ ceremony (idiosyncratic soccer culture). The balance struck between the 
global/cosmopolitan elements and the local/parochial will largely determine the degree of 
enduring success experienced by both MLS and the A-League. 

This comparative analysis has identified several themes influencing soccer in Australia and 
North America, two branches of a global sport that have until now operated in isolated but 
parallel worlds. In so doing it seeks to add to our understanding of how phenomena shaping 
local identities, cultural practices and world views work together in and through sport to 
advance the processes of what we have come to recognise as globalisation. 
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17 Will Xi Jinping’s China Soccer 
Dream Become Australia’s Football 
Nightmare? 


STEVE GEORGAKIS AND ANDY HARPER 


Introduction 


This chapter is a story about proactivity and an absence of reactivity. China, 
the heaving mass of the world’s most populous country has, since it re-en- 
gaged the global community in 1978, displayed remarkable agility, discipline 
and adaptability to become the pre-eminent challenger to American’s hege- 
mony and the leading consideration in what has been dubbed as the Asian 
Century.' In seeking to determine and control its future, China has embarked 
on a strategic path to promote its interests, engage its neighbours and estab- 
lish credibility. This includes, but is not limited, to sport.? The key plank of 
China’s sport diplomacy has targeted the Olympic Games and football as 
the arenas in which they would look to make the biggest impact. Football’s 
global appeal and reach has particularly attracted the attention of China’s 
ruling communist party who are unfolding a bold plan to become a major 
player in the world’s most popular sport; vis-a-vis Chinese proactivity and its 
adoption of softpower influences. 

Meanwhile Australia, as a regional colleague, is ambivalently watching 
China undertake this journey. Its observational platform is not a distantly 
located one but rather, as a co-confederate member of Asian football, is 
one which provides high definition and close-up images via regular, formal, 
meaningful and competitive football contact with China, for both the men’s 
and the women’s games, in both international and club matches. It is to 
Australia’s advantage that it has a well-developed, sophisticated and interna- 
tionally respected sporting culture, attributes which China finds attractive. 
However, this same sport culture and its overarching political system are evi- 
dently finding it difficult to construct and action an appropriate reaction to 
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China’s football power-play. Actually, and in too many instances, it is actually 
not reacting at all. This is sporting diplomacy’s version of Newton’s third law 
being erroneously embraced in this; every action is not receiving an equal and 
opposite reaction. It is Australia who is dropping, or as it were not kicking, 
the ball in this engagement. 

Therefore, with their largely divergent political approaches to football in 
this the Asian Century, this chapter provides an analysis of China’s position 
juxtaposed against Australia’s response or lack thereof. 


China’s Position 


Since China re-opened its economy in 1978 it has emerged to become the 
globe’s dominant economic, political and military consideration. In recent 
years its share of the world economy has grown from 1.8% to 18.2% in 2017 
with the world’s largest foreign reserves, the second largest GDP and the 
third highest levels of foreign investment.* On the back of its significant eco- 
nomic advances, and as part of that process, China has also sought to position 
itself amongst the world’s sporting elite. This vision was outlined when Xi 
Jinping met with FIFA President Gianni Infantino in the Great Hall of the 
People on 14 May 2018 and pointed out that: 


Building a sports power is an important part of the Chinese people’s goal of 
“two hundred years.” The Chinese government attaches great importance to the 
development of football and gives strong and sustained support. The popularity 
and competitive level of Chinese modern football are quite different from that 
of soccer powers. The true meaning of football lies not only in competition, but 
also in strengthening people’s physique and cultivating people’s patriotism, col- 
lectivism and indomitable spirit of struggle.* 


By doing so China has acknowledged the access and potency provided by 
sport and the associated cultural diffusion and exercising of softpower that 
sporting activity can provide. Furthermore, as Horton noted of Asia in gen- 
eral and China in particular, with the: 


... shifting locus of the centre of gravity for global geopolitical power to the Asia 
Pacific region, the region is now assuming a growing presence in the traditionally 
hegemonic sports which in themselves are becoming far more cosmopolitan and 
increasingly more influenced by consideration of exigencies stemming from the 
Asian Pacific. 


This shifting centre of gravity will continue to open greater avenues for the 
exercising of softpower and the propagation of informal imperialism. China’s 
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attitude to sport is well documented, making it an obvious carriageway for 
the expansion of Chinese interests. According to Xu: 


Sports in China continue to serve as an agent of social change and legitimacy, as 
well as a source of international recognition, national prestige, and an engine of 
nation-building. Looking at how and why sports and sports institutions reflect 
and engage Chinese society in relations to the world community further empha- 
sizes how sport can be a bridge from a nation’s internal reality to the external 
world.® 


Notably, for China, this increase level of activity has involved particular focus 
on the world’s two biggest sporting movements, football and the Summer 
Olympic Games. However, and despite China’s enviable levels of attribut- 
able resources—human and financial capital—results have been mixed. A per- 
formance chasm exists between China’s achievements at recent Summer 
Olympic Games as compared with those garnered in football. Whilst its 
results at the Summer Olympics places China at, or near, the top performing 
nations,’ its football has been mired in mediocrity and hamstrung by endemic 
corruption, the combination of which has adversely affected its standing in 
the world’s biggest and most important team sport.® Flicking the switch to 
pursue prowess in Olympic sports has proven eminently easier for China 
than it has been for them in football, a sport which seemingly proffers many 
more complex challenges, if past results are considered. Indeed, President 
Xi Jinping was clearly aware of these challenges when he noted: “... After 
hosting the Olympic Games, China has made a decision. Since other sports 
can win Gold medals, then football must be determined to do it, but it will 
be a long time.” The President understood the mood of the people and the 
associated challenges ahead: 


With the development of economy and the promotion of national strength, 
China’s sports industry is also constantly improving. Whether it is the Olympic 
Games or the Winter Games, Chinese athletes are the best in the field, and have 
achieved good results. But when people talk about Chinese football, they always 
disappointed.”° 


In seeking to address this situation, President Xi Jinping has pronounced his 
football dream and “prioritised football development as the prime goal for 
sports development within China.”!’ He explicitly clarified this a little further 
by highlighting that, “we are cultivating the football culture of the whole 
society, deepening the reform of the football management system, establish- 
ing an organization and management system that conforms to the laws of 
world football development and China’s national conditions.”!” 
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Whilst China has made its intensions clear, FIFA has also understood the 
benefits that could emerge with China’s heightened level of football pro-activ- 
ity. Infantino uses expressions such as, ‘a new era’ and suggests that, ‘China is a 
high priority in FIFA’s global development strategy.’' But President Xi is also 
acutely aware of the importance of incorporating FIFA’s support for China’s 
football plan and he wants to work in unison with FIFA; as was reported on 
CCTV News in June 2017 and published on “Sina Comprehensive:” 


President Xi Jinping’s vision of China’s football reform and development is stra- 
tegically foresighted. FIFA highly praised the Chinese government for attaching 
importance to the cause of football, promoting football reform and actively pro- 
moting football for all Chinese people. China plays a decisive role in FIFA’s foot- 
ball development strategy. FIFA is willing to work closely with China to promote 
the development of Chinese football and world soccer.'* 


Such is the importance of football, this governmental manifesto frames 
China’s sporting ambitions and channels resources into football as it seeks 
to gain consistency and credibility at club and international level, with all 
the attendant benefits and status derived therefrom. China’s near neighbours 
Japan and the Korea Republic are both prominent rivals whose relative success 
in qualifying and participating in the FIFA World Cup Finals would further 
drive Chinese envy and accentuate their deep sense of insecurity that football, 
more so than any other sport, evokes in China and accentuates the “opportu- 
nity cost” to the Chinese in the event of poor organizational performance in 
the game’s administration as well as their performances on the field. 

President Xi’s plans provide both threat and opportunity for Australia, 
a country that sees China as a key regional trading partner and in terms 
of diplomatic relations in general. The Summer Olympic Games presents 
only a quadrennial contact or, as Markovits and Rensmann may call it “the 
Olympianization”’® of Sino-Australian sports relations; that is, Australia sees 
its engagement with China in sport only every four years and then only if 
an Australian athlete or team happens to be drawn against a Chinese oppo- 
nent whatever the arena. Whereas, football offers more levels of potentially 
productive and regular contact in a range of competitions such as, the Asian 
Champions League for clubs and the international competition for the 
national teams of men and women at both youth (under 17, 20 and 23) and 
senior levels. 

Australia has and continues to face a host of structural and competitive 
struggles itself, having undergone a restructuring process in 2003-2004; 
one that was also sponsored by the Federal Government and from which 
greater regional access and cooperation could be leveraged. The Liberal- 
National Party Coalition government led by Prime Minister John Howard 
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forced the restructure of Australian soccer, as it was a sport that historically 
had been marginalized by its association with ethnic minorities, particularly 
those from Europe.” In order to present a better opportunity for Australian 
sport and related interests, Australian soccer needed to become a legitimate 
constituent of Australia’s sport culture and, as a corollary, it would poten- 
tially became a far more effective conduit into Asia and the world. Hallinan 
and Heenan stated that, “a necessary pre-condition for Australia’s move into 
Asia was a corporatized, franchise-based A-League.”!* Frank Lowy, the for- 
mer Chairperson of FFA described the reasons for football’s new corpora- 
tized look thus: 


There are two strengths to this. One is to go to the mainstream rather than the 
ethnic and the other is raise the level of the influence of the game into the corpo- 
rate world. That requires institutional thinking. But these are not just corporate 
people, they are soccer lovers and at the same time as corporate—like if you are 
an AFL supporter and you are corporate, and you have a say in the affairs of 
Australia, you will promote AFL wherever you can, and that’s what happened to 
the AFL. So, it’s who you know, in order that you can get them interested ... but 
in every level in the mainstream—and mainstream means the whole of the struc- 
ture of Australia; the corporate, the Government, the parliamentarians, where it 
can spread its influence, and get onto people of power, financial or government 
power to promote the game.!? 


In 2005 Anthony Bubalo, a Research Fellow at the Lowy Institute outlined the 
opportunities associated as a result of Australia’s move into the Asian Football 
Confederation (AFC) by reasoning an approach using football as a diplomatic 
tool.*° The potential energy that football could unleashed by China’s latest 
imposing football plan will simultaneously stimulate other countries by virtue 
of the increased domestic and international investment. Ironically, the arms- 
race that could also develop would most definitely threaten all other regional 
countries’ long-term football productivity, particularly that of Australia, 
because of the sheer vastness of the resources to China are able to commit 
to this agenda and the spill-over to all other regional member nations of the 
AFC. Where sport is an important tool for any country as they position their 
interests, football globally being the “world game” is even more significant 
because of its centrality to the international-industrial-political complex: foot- 
ball is regularly watched and massively financially supported by four billion 
people and of course, parochially, by their national governments.?! 

The challenge for Australia becomes even starker as it attempts to inte- 
grate its polygamous (i.e. multiple sporting allegiances), traditionally paro- 
chial and isolated sporting interests with the international and cosmopolitan 
opportunities and demands of football. Australia has, in part, displayed an 
openness about its place in the Asia Pacific region. In 1972, then Australian 
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Prime Minister Gough Whitlam re-opened diplomatic relations with commu- 
nist China.”” The Australian national team’s qualification for the 1974 FIFA 
World Cup Finals excited many politicians as to the international possibilities 
presented by football.?* The Australian Government exercised its own soft- 
power policies via the men’s national team by sending it into the Vietnam War 
in 1967 to play in an international tournament** which Warren, Whittington 
and Harper noted was a government sponsored “Public Relations”, (soft- 
power) initiative to woo the locals to the South Vietnamese, and Australia’s, 
war-time cause. Warren et al stated that the national football team was the 
only option for such a task and that the dominant sports in Australia’s culture 
were totally irrelevant to the Vietnamese target audience.** Later, in 1994, 
Prime Minister Paul Keating declared that Australia needed security i Asia, 
not from Asia.”° And in 2006, as part of Australian football’s restructure and 
re-focus, Australia gained admission into the AFC; thus providing immediate, 
formal and regular sporting contact with Chinese football at international and 
club-levels.?” There is no doubt that at various stages over recent decades, 
Australia has demonstrated an understanding of its position in Asia. A former 
Federal minister (who incidentally reported that he had received more letters 
from the public on football’s mismanagement than on any other issue whilst 
he was a serving member of parliament) also declared his awareness of the role 
to be played by football and Australia’s general misalignment on the issue: 


You’ve got to understand, football has got to be reformed. It’s in the national 
interest. Unless we are a good football country we are cutting ourselves off. 
I gave evidence to a federal government review and I said the one issue you 
people are missing in foreign affairs; use sport to get to Asia. I said forget about 
the fact that they don’t play netball in Asia. They don’t play rugby other than a 
bit in Japan. All the sports we play they don’t play in Asia, other than football 
and a bit of volleyball (which is very big), badminton’s very big, martial arts but 
I said all our top sports, other than cricket, Asia wouldn’t even know what the 
games are. And even cricket, try explaining to someone in Vietnam the cricket 
result, good luck.?8 


However, it would appear that such moments of inspiration have been, in 
relative terms, fleeting. To illustrate this point, in 2016 and soon after the 
announcement of Xi’s football vision, Australian Prime Minister Malcolm 
Turnbull led Australia’s largest-ever trade mission to China and earnestly, 
though surely illogically presented a competitive AFL match between the 
Port Adelaide and Gold Coast clubs to be played in China as Australia’s great 
sporting and cultural offering and the means by which Australia and China 
could better integrate.?” Meanwhile, football was completely ignored by these 
Australian emissaries. Ange Postecoglou, the then coach of the Australian 
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men’s team articulated the folly of such an oversight, noting that Australia 
had only months previously won Asia’s most prestigious tournament, the 
Asian Cup of Football.*° In doing so, it defeated a rejuvenated Chinese team 
in their quarter-final match. Furthermore, a clutch of Australia’s national 
team were contemporaneously playing in the Chinese Super League (CSL), 
including its most famous player, Tim Cahill. Cahill, as a football star, would 
have been instantly recognizable to many millions of Chinese avid football 
fans as was noted by Postecoglou, rhetorically querying whether President Xi 
would prefer a photograph opportunity with Cahill or a player from an indig- 
enous and localized Australian game (AFL) about which nothing was known 
by most Chinese sport fans.*! Postecoglou’s frustration also grew during 
the Asian Cup itself as he passed scathing judgement on the playing surfaces 
presented by some of Australia’s stadiums, particularly and coincidentally 
Brisbane’s venue for the Australia—China quarter-final. Postecoglou declared 
he was “not happy with this pitch”.*? By doing so, the coach was expressing 
embarrassment at the quality of the facility that Australia, as host, offered to 
its Asian invitees for its most prestigious tournament. By this comment alone, 
the national team coach pin-pointed that Australia was missing-in-action in 
regard to the engagement with China; clearly its proclamations as to being an 
Asian nation were merely a veneer. A former government minister concurred 
with the sentiment of Australia’s general under-valuing of Asia: 


I have to say, up in Asia, Australia qualifying in soccer, Australia winning the 
Asian Cup, no-one here could understand what that means in Asia, the recog- 
nition. The other day I watched the Asian Champions League, we won up in 
Korea, we beat one of their top sides. Now, in Australia in Aussie Rules that’s 
the equivalent of Whyalla West beating Carlton! You’ve gone to Korea in their 
home-town and you beat them. I bet you there were big behind the scenes after- 
wards from the Koreans, the chairman of the steelworks would have said “how 
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did this happen’. 


More recently, Australia’s government was led by the conservative coa- 
lition, under the Prime-Minister Malcom Turnbull. The actions of the 
Turnbull government’s trade mission in April 2016 would, by way of 
example, seem to put Australia on a different trajectory from China and 
reinforced the long-held belief that Australia’s official agencies had an utter 
lack of focus regarding football in Asia, and with China in general. As 
Horton noted, Australia’s raw materials sit atop China’s Australian inter- 
ests and China is already atop Australia’s list of trading partners. China 
is a superpower, Australia is not, and as China’s influence grows it will 
therefore become incumbent upon Australia to find and nurture increas- 
ing outlets for interaction, communication and communal activity with 
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China and the people.** Football actually presents this opportunity and 
places Australia in midst of some very interesting middle-ground, juggling 
various and often competing loyalties. In 1942, with the fall of Singapore, 
Australia turned its gaze away from Britain, it locked onto a new security 
and strategic relationship with the United States. China’s more recent rise 
and the resultant trade and geopolitical tensions that have been created 
with the United States generally and the Trump Presidency particularly, 
sees Australia wedged once more. 

In all three countries—China, Australia and the US—soccer, culturally, 
hangs by slim threads. Soccer in both Australia and America hasa similar history 
going back to the mid-to-late nineteenth century whilst their recent engage- 
ments with it, in the late twentieth and twenty-first centuries, are remarkably 
similar with both nations having emerging elite professional leagues and cul- 
tures. For Australia China’s nascent highly opulent and ambitious professional 
league, the Chinese Super League (CSL) could actually proffer avenues for 
growth and communion between all three developing leagues but particularly 
for Australia’s. In 2015 Nauright suggested that America’s Major League 
Soccer (MLS) was competing with the CSL from an increasingly solid footing 
with the competition between the two leagues for players likely to continue 
to surge.** Considering, the incredible advances made by the CSL over the 
past three years the MLS’s footing may not be quite so stable, however, this 
instability could aid Australia’s status if both soccer administrators and politi- 
cians better appreciate the seriousness of China’s long-term vision for football 
and, in doing so positively react by re-assessing Australia’s own status and its 
potential in the “World Game”. Australia’s enhanced productive cultural rela- 
tionship (through sport) could precipitate a spin-off of the development of a 
strengthened diplomatic buffer, or even bridge, between China and America 
furthering its broader-scale interests; the current tensions in the South China 
Sea and the trade war*? need a solid injection of some agile softpower. Which, 
for Australia, lies mid-way, geographically and diplomatically between the two 
superpowers and it could feasibly be soccer that could deliver for Australia, 
albeit in an obtuse manner, the answer to the geopolitical entanglement in 
which it currently finds itself, being torn between competing Chinese and 
American interests. Ironically, the inter-relationship of the three powers is 
evidenced by speculation regarding the ownership of the Australian soccer 
club, Newcastle United Jets. Owned by a Chinese businessman, Martin Lee, 
who The Australian, reported was in a serious final situation and that his 
current financial exposure and potential vulnerability had emerged as a direct 
result of the current tariff trade war between China and America. Stensholt 
and Gatt reported: 
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The ripple effects of Donald Trump’s aggressive trade war have reached as far as 
a soccer team in Newcastle, whose Chinese owner’s financial commitment has 
been put in doubt by a 25 per cent US tariff. Multi-billionaire Martin Lee has 
considered a big chop to the budget of his Newcastle Jets after watching his LED 
lighting fortune cut in half in only five months.*” 


The Gap in China’s International Sporting Resume and the 
Football Dream 


Like China, Australia has a proud history in Summer Olympic Games, and 
is, along with Greece, is the only country to have competed at every sum- 
mer Olympic Games of the modern era.** Following its re-instatement to the 
International Olympic Committee (IOC) in 1979 China has competed in 
each of the Summer Olympic Games from Los Angeles in 1984. And, after 
a long turgid journey in 2001 Beijing, were eventually awarded the hosting 
rights for the 2008 Summer Olympic Games. It is an understatement to sim- 
ply state that as hosts China produced an outstanding festival, indeed, as J.A. 
Mangan effusively reflected it was far more than that: 


The brilliantly delivered Beijing Olympic Games were (sic) a unique spectacu- 
lar: the consequence of total totalitarian commitment, corresponding gargantuan 
expenditure and a profound political appreciation of the hypnotic seductiveness 
of soft power persuasion. China, in consequence, became the supreme sports 
Spielmacher of the Pacific Rim with seemingly significant geopolitical gains. 


It goes without saying that the athletes performed amazingly well winning 
51 Gold medals, 15 ahead of the next best nation, the USA, though, with an 
overall total of 110 medals were ahead of China who won 100. In all aspects 
Beijing as host city and China nationally received a vast number plaudits.*° 
However before, as Horton opines, they could enter the stadium they had 
to overcome many “vexatious stumbling blocks”.*! They entered the “Birds 
Nest” as a “so-called developing nation” that was viewed, by most, as an 
“emerging superpower;”* however, as they left the stadium following the 
closing ceremony it seemed as if the world had accepted that they were now 
rated “the second global superpower by dint of its ability to play the geopo- 
litical long game ...”** On the other hand it is most apparent that China’s 
performances on the soccer field lag far behind their collective achievements 
at Summer Olympic Games festivals. It could be said that its international 
soccer achievements give the nation little reason for celebration. 

In 1978 as China’s Deng Xiaoping opened the communist country’s 
economy to the world, Argentina was hosting the FIFA World Cup. China 
had not attempted to qualify for this tournament as they had been exiled 
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from the competition over its long-running dispute with FIFA over their rec- 
ognition of Taiwan as a member federation.** From Spain in 1982 to Russia 
in 2018 China has only qualified for the finals once when, not surprisingly, 
they qualified for the 2002 Finals which was co-hosted by Japan and the 
Korean Republic (South Korea); however, disappointingly China lost all its 
group matches. This was made even more galling as amazingly the Korean 
Republic won a place in the semi-finals where it played Germany and only lost 
1—0. Meanwhile Japan, for the first time, also won through to the knock-out 
stages, they eventually came ninth overall.* 

It is not the role of this chapter to investigate the reasons why China has 
performed so poorly in soccer. However, it must be noted that one of the 
major reasons for China’s poor performance in international soccer in the 
past was the negative impact of malpractice and corruption in the domestic 
competitions committed by football players, match officials and even club 
administrators. Upon investigation it became apparent that corruption and 
match-fixing, was even manifest within the game’s upper administrative and 
player echelons and severe penalties were handed-down to all responsible.*° 
Clearly, the presence of such activities cannot engender success or positivity 
and, it now believed that such corrupt (criminal) practices have been eradi- 
cated; at least at the elite level, even so soccer authorities in China still have 
to remain vigilant.* 

Alan Hunter equates the moral display and leadership associated with 
such punishments, as an active example of domestic public diplomacy and 
softpower.*® The fierce punitive response by China’s leadership to the above 
problem and the policies regarding corrupt practices that feature in the 50 
Point Plan are most important elements that will facilitate the fulfilment of 
President Xi’s football vision. Xi’s strong leadership was acknowledged by an 
Australian Federal Government minister—who has extensive experience of 
government business throughout Asia, including China, and whose direct 
contact with Chinese officials led him to make this effusive comment: 


And [ll tell you the other one who’s cleaning something up, is in China, Xi 
Jinping ... said I’m sick and tired of being beaten. I’ve got this from my Chinese 
very senior official party of this party, when he became President he said ’m 
sick and tired of going to the World Cup Qualifiers and being beaten by Qatar 
or Bahrain. What’s going on? Of course, organized crime was running clubs 
and they were fixing matches. And they weren’t developing. They’d go and buy 
someone from overseas, they weren’t developing. “That’s going to stop.” he 
said. “We’re going to have a good league.” And they started to chase down and 
charge people with corruption. Suddenly the whole thing’s opening up. And 
he’s made a big issue. Said, “We’re going to develop soccer so we can bid for the 
World Cup in 2 or 3 cycles and we’re going to be competitive. China is going 
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to win the World Cup.” That’s his vision. He understands. If you’re in soccer 
and win the World Cup it gives you standing in so many other ways. But if you 
allow the sport to be run by crooks fixing matches and money laundering and 
goodness knows what else, well then you’re just treated as a joke.” 


Notwithstanding the considerations of China’s immense scale, soccer’s 
responsibilities to, and opportunities for, Australia are potentially paralleled 
by China. The footballing aspirations as outlined in the expansive 50 Point 
Plan for the future of Chinese football are coupled to the announcement by 
President Xi of his own personal three long-term aspirations for the future of 
Chinese football: firstly to qualify for the FIFA World Cup Finals; secondly 
to host the FIFA’s men’s World Cup Finals and thirdly to win Men’s World 
Cup final; all by 2050.°° 

The fundamental structural planks of the 50 Point Plan are most pro- 
saic and functional: firstly an increase in the registered playing base of 
37,490 in 2015 to 50 million by 2025; secondly, to be delivered by the 
establishment of 50,000 football-playing primary schools by 2020 and, by 
increasing the number of football pitches in all the zones and to renovate 
all existing pitches. Importantly, in the summary of the plan’s activation 
of the importance of the CSL role in the re-vitalization of professional 
football and the elite players and teams engagement with the world’s 
leading nations and clubs so as to develop China’s football ‘intelligence’ 
through the global network. Nauright referred to the “frenzy” created by 
the Chinese government’s announcement, which is seeking to develop the 
Chinese sports industry to reach 1% of GDP, reflecting a value in the vicin- 
ity of $800 billion.*! At the very least, China’s Plan presents a benchmark 
to Australia’s by which its own intentions and aspirations for soccer and 
a template by which could enhance its own overall understanding of the 
sport’s wider power. 

In the modern era of sport as a business, games and clubs as commodi- 
ties, fans as customers and players as units of production, a quantum of such 
magnitude will generate significant activity and motivation from interested 
parties, both domestically and internationally. It will serve to increase China’s 
centrality to the future of sport and football. The pertinent question is how 
will other countries respond to the investment China is making? As Nauright 
suggests: 


It is likely not a matter of 7f China will reach the lofty goals set by President Xi, 
but rather when. As the football playing population in China surpasses that of 
most nations’ total populations, with strategic partnerships bringing the best 
coaching talent and with European clubs investing heavily in China, the chance 
of failure is far more remote than that of success.*? 
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Australia’s Response 


By the end of the twentieth century the game of soccer in Australia found 
itself at a defining crossroads. After establishing the National Soccer League 
in 1977—the first national league of any of the four football codes played 
and supported in Australia—by 2004 it was in its death throes. An unvir- 
tuous cycle of under-capitalization and riven political factionalism gradually 
ground the NSL to the brink of insolvency. However, parallel to this, and 
paradoxically, was the growing base of participant interest and popularity, a 
cohort which was frustrated by the sport’s lack of progress and connectivity. 
Reflecting on the malaise, and according to an “unnamed” key government 
minister, “ ... in the 15 years I was in the Senate, human rights issues and all 
that stuff and God knows what else, I never got as many letters and faxes on 
any issue than the number I got on soccer.”*? 

This unenviable state of affairs prompted the Federal Government to 
commission a report looking into the sport’s governance and structure. 
Soccer’s huge participant and supporter base deserved the chance for their 
sport to thrive, “it was the right thing to do”.** The Australian Government’s 
intervention resulted in the restructuring of soccer, part of the aim of which 
was to provide a legitimate sporting vehicle to carry Australia’s interests into 
its Asian future. 

The Crawford Report, as it became known, provided the mechanism and 
framework for the sport’s fresh start. An important outcome of this process 
was the establishment of a new professional league, the A-League. Hallinan 
and Heenan asserted that the change in Australia’s club competition was 
driven by the anti-multicultural leanings of the then Prime Minister John 
Howard and that “the commercial imperative has de-constructed multicul- 
turalism by dismantling foundation clubs and re-constituting the elite level of 
the sport with a bevy of relatively bland monikers”.*° The new administration 
also succeeded where previous administrations had consistently failed; con- 
secutive qualification for the FIFA World Cup Finals. The most significant 
structural achievement, however, was the move from the Oceania Football 
Confederation into the Asian Football Confederation (AFC) in 2006.*° 

Australia’s membership of the AFC provided material and regular con- 
tact with Asian nations. Qualification for FIFA tournaments was one thing, 
but Australia could now also add the competitions of the AFC to its inven- 
tory and match scheduling.®” This would involve clubs as well as national 
teams. The AFC Asian Champions League, remodelled as an Asian replica 
of the European version, allows for the top teams from Asia’s best domes- 
tic leagues to compete annually for the Confederation’s top club prize. This 
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provides unprecedented opportunities for Australian clubs and something to 
which other sports in Australia cannot aspire. Football stands alone as the 
sport to regularly represent Australian interests in Asia and, as the Champions 
League is formatted, means that A-League clubs are regularly grouped with 
their counterparts from the CSL, the J-League and Korea’s K-League. In 
each annual edition of the competition, Australia’s football has annual home- 
and-away exchanges and leveraging opportunities with its largest trading 
partners.*® 

The means by which Australia meets those opportunities and challenges 
are however often compromised. Australia’s A-League is modelled and admin- 
istered utilizing American-style equalization principles, such as, restricted 
player payments, or salary-caps. America’s MLS and Australia’s A-League 
are alone in the football world of such player payment regulations. Whilst 
this mechanism seeks to ensure competitive parity domestically, it presents 
a significant disadvantage internationally. The spending capacity of clubs is a 
key variable in player recruitment. On this front, the unregulated models in 
effect throughout Asia, and particularly China, predispose those leagues to 
recruit better quality international players. The simple matter of economics 
also effects the retention of Australian players by A-League clubs. A-League 
clubs’ propensity to offer, on average, short term contracts means players can 
leave for Asia without their Australian employers being able to offer much 
resistance. This recruitment activity typically occurs in the January transfer 
window, as Asian leagues prepare their playing rosters for the upcoming sea- 
son. However, this window opens in the middle of the A-League season and 
clubs who lose players to Asia, typically their best players, find the disruption 
difficult to manage and without the financial recourse to remedy the situa- 
tion. Whilst there are calls to remove the salary cap rules, in part to address 
clubs’ Asian competitiveness, it is not likely that Australia’s market size will 
enable it to compete with Asian club salaries and the revenues derived from 
those markets. Without a considered strategic approach, the vulnerability of 
Australian clubs will only increase as these market forces continue to gather 
momentum. Even then, the uneven distribution of resources around the Asia 
Pacific region will present an ongoing challenge to the competitiveness of 
Australian football.°° 

However, Australia’s position is compromised by more than its smaller 
market reality and attendant spending power. The Australian culture serves 
many sports, most of which have pretensions to international credibility and 
competitiveness. Whilst this has the impact of dividing the available athletic 
talent pool between the different sports, it also splinters the commercial and 
revenues around the various interests. For a range of socio-historical reasons, 
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football in Australia has received a smaller portion of the commercial pie, 
where the AFL and NRL competitions absorb the majority of the funding 
available through broadcast rights and sponsorship. Given the A-League’s 
regulations and the competition equalization measures, coupled with—and 
partly as a result of—its smaller share of revenues, competition with Asian 
teams is difficult. Amazingly, from this backdrop, Australian club the Western 
Sydney Wanderers won the Asian Champions League Final in 2015, beating 
the Chinese club Guangzhou Evergrande in the quarter-final, the reigning 
champions and a club with a vastly larger budget.®’ Fans of Australian clubs 
do not expect the Western Sydney Wanderers’ type success to be repeated par- 
ticularly soon, never the less, the aim of participating in the Asian Champions 
League remains stated as a core objective of A-League clubs, whose desire 
to be recognizable and envied brands across Asia. For the 2019 Asian 
Champions League, Australian representative Melbourne Victory will itself 
be making a big statement to the region by way of recruiting star Japanese 
player, Keisuke Honda who will attract a lot of Japanese media attention to 
Melbourne Victory and of whom the club’s head coach said “part of the 
discussions I had with Keisuke going back to Japan. It’ll be the first time he 
goes back, and plays against a Japanese domestic team in Japan so he’s excited 
about playing in the Champions League as well”. 

There is no ready-made answer for Australia to deal with such financial 
disparities. However, there are other indicators that highlight how Australia’s 
Asian rhetoric is slow to match its practice. Ange Postecoglou criticized 
Australia’s reticence to incorporate a 3+1 rule for foreign players—some- 
thing common around the region and in comparable leagues—whereby an 
A-League club could only recruit 3 non-Asian foreigners leaving the +1 open 
for a foreign player of Asian eligibility.°* Football Federation Australia had 
resisted the urge to have any specific Asian player rules until it announced a 
4+1 rule for its 2018/2019 season. The aforementioned Turnbull govern- 
ment’s 2016 trade mission to China and efforts to implant an AFL match in 
China’s sports calendar, just months after Xi’s 2015 football announcement, 
is another such, in this case inept, example. Moreover, there remains a dis- 
turbing lack of Xi-style strategic planning by Australia whereby it harnesses 
the obviousness of football. Horton spoke to a fear by government of formal 
pronouncements that may re-cast Australia as an Asian operative; historical 
ties, allegiances and traditions remain strongly obstructionist. Discussions 
about football also elicit similar reactions.®* In this sense, football presents 
a mirror to Australia’s Glocalization conundrum, where the local/parochial 
interests of its traditional and entrenched sports culture is threatened by the 
rising tide of globalization, Asian dominance, and football’s embeddedness in 
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China’s softpower actualities. Redirecting sporting energies is, for Australia, 
a problematic matter of nostalgia, emotion and habit. Re-casting Australia’s 
foreign policy and geopolitical allegiances as a function of China and Asia’s 
softpower and informal imperialism is altogether more rational and pragmatic. 
The answer to either has not been forthcoming to and certainly not from the 
country’s leadership; however, football is exactly an appropriate tool available 
to Australia to assist in navigating these territorial waters. In 2013 Hallinan 
and Heenan summed-up the status quo, writing: 


But serious questions remain about the extent to which Australia has embraced 
Asia. This paper suggests that the complex interplay of football, national identity 
and regionalism has not facilitated any paradigm shift in attitudes surrounding 
Australia’s place in Asia. It has merely reinforced that all that binds Australia to 
Asia is economic opportunism and in football’s case, the endless quest for a big- 
ger market acquired through a formal realignment from Oceania to the AFC.°° 


It is difficult to prosecute a case that much has changed in the intervening 
years. However, what has transpired is further domestic instability as the gov- 
ernment-led restructure of football of 2003/2004 itself came under intense 
scrutiny just over a decade later. This “second reform” has challenged the 
governance structure of the first reform and set about establishing a new 
congress model. Its protagonists claimed the soccer body was inadequately 
represented and that Australia’s congress model did not align with FIFA 
statues. After a lengthy political power struggle, largely perceived to have 
been between the incumbent board and the A-League clubs, an extraordinary 
meeting voted-in the proposed congress-model changes. Significantly, in the 
context of this chapter, Australia’s football congress has now come under the 
direct influence, perhaps control, of global softpower, as Knox indicates: 


The prime mover, among the clubs, is Melbourne City, which is owned by City 
Football Group, the owner of Manchester City and other clubs around the 
world. City Football Group is in turn owned by the Abu Dhabi United Group, 
controlled by Sheikh Mansour bin Zayed Al Nahyan, a member of the royal fam- 
ily and the government of the United Arab Emirates. City Football Group aims 
to spread its franchise globally, and its other part owners are China Media Capital 
and CITIC Capital, a Chinese government-owned investment company.” 


The entry into the Australian scenario by the Abu Dhabi owned City Football 
Group which is itself partially owned by Chinese business interests casts an 
interesting hue. Manoeuvring such as this, minus the stark militaristic refer- 
ences, harkens back to the words of Martin Jacques: 


China’s growing influence will be (is?) based on a range of different but inter- 
connected forms of power. Of these, unquestionably the most important is its 
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ever-expanding economic power, which is creating the conditions for its exercis- 
ing much greater cultural and ideological influence—its soft power—as well as 
providing the wherewithal for a major increase in its military capacity. Hegemonic 
nations must develop an all-round capacity to lead, influence, attract, subordi- 
nate, persuade, bully and cajole; and they must be able to project a view of the 
world which other nations are prepared to accept, whether willingly or reluc- 
tantly, including their acquiescence in the primacy of the hegemonic nation and 
their subaltern relationship to it.°* 


The New Centre of the World 


According to Younghan Cho, “it is only football that connects Asia more or 
less.”°® Australia’s choice seems a fairly clear one; to either accept the many 
scholarly offerings, international and governmental pronouncements and cor- 
porate/business decisions as they pertain the growth of Asia, and football’s 
place therein, or reject them. Given the scale, it will be difficult for a country 
the size of Australia to continue with a policy portfolio that fails to signifi- 
cantly position Australia’s football at the forefront of its sporting diplomacy. 
As an example of Australia’s opportunistic relationship with Asia, its bid 
to host the 2022 FIFA World Cup declared how, as host, it could deliver 
the tournament to the massive television audiences available in Asia due, for 
East Asia particularly, because of its friendly time zone. Another example lay 
in Australia’s hosting of the 2015 AFC Asian Cup and the manner in which 
the disparate local Asian communities were so successfully engaged for the 
tournament, for the tournament’s sake, but with follow-up commentary ask- 
ing where those communities had gone once the tournament had finished. 
Having turned up in such passionate numbers, the lack of follow-up with 
these groups and the failure to integrate them with the local football move- 
ment and the A-League was surely a missed opportunity indicative of a coun- 
try whose relationship with its own Asian—Australian citizens leaves a lot to 
be desired. Such opportunities must be grasped if Australia is to rectify that 
“within our region, Australia is suffering from a softpower deficit—a deficit 
that we must overcome if we are to fully advance our national interests.””° 
Whether this failure of ongoing engagement was the fault of A-League 
marketing or a reflection of a broader malaise, Australia’s club football is 
without a demonstrable history with recruiting Asian players, a possible 
conduit to attracting and engaging a local Asian fan base. The lack of Asian 
player recognition in the squad roster regulations has already been discussed. 
Notwithstanding, relations between A-League clubs and Asian players could, 
at best, be described as dalliances. There has never been a program of active 
player partnerships by any Australian clubs with Asian markets. With the 
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ability to sign a limited number of marquee players, that is players whose sal- 
aries are not included in a club’s salary cap; A-League clubs have shied away 
from Asian marquee players. The only marquee contracts for Asian players 
have been for Japanese nationals. All three of these—Kazuyoshi Miura, Shinji 
Ono and Keisuke Honda—are bona fide stars in their homeland and been 
wonderfully successful contributors to the A-League. The rest of Asia has 
been ignored as a source of marquee playing talent. The softpower opportu- 
nities for Australia that accompany the harnessing of such iconic Asian players 
remain estranged, yet potential candidates exist across the breadth of Asia. 
Since the restructure of Australia’s football in 2004, Australian international 
players have been recruited by teams from across Asia, including the Korean 
Republic, China, Japan, Thailand, Iran, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, the United Arab 
Emirates and Uzbekistan. But that traffic-flow has mostly been one-way. 
Meanwhile, Chinese softpower continues to reach into Australian football 
via the ownership of A-League clubs (Newcastle Jets), A-League hopefuls 
(Southern Expansion bid funded by China’s largest real estate company) and 
the recruitment of Australian players.” 

If the predictions are correct, then China’s football plan will attract a 
greater flow of available capital and, as its flagship competition becomes 
more sophisticated and entrenched, the focus of world football will move 
gradually away from its traditional home in Western Europe. Australia is 
well-positioned geographically (and potentially culturally) to leverage this. 
The benefits to Australia’s football of being in the same region as what may 
potentially become the world’s most important football leagues are immea- 
surable. Whilst China’s claim to the world’s most prestigious league may be 
some time off, there can be little doubt that Chinese softpower is massaging 
towards that scenario, as an act of subservience to the 2015 football plan out- 
lined by President Xi Jinping. 


Conclusion 


Australia reconstituted its football structure in 2004 partly so that greater 
engagement with Asia through the sport could be attained. At various times 
either side of this occurrence, Australia’s genuflection to Asian powers during 
the Asian Century, as it has become known, has only been sporadic and 
opportunistic. In sporting parlance, Australia has talked a great game about 
engaging Asia. But Australia’s prevarication on the Asian question and its lack 
of acuity in propelling football as its most serious representative in the region 
has occurred at the same time as China has done exactly the opposite. When 
in 2015 the Chinese President, Xi Jinping, pronounced that his country was 
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going to start “seriously” developing football with the aim of being a glob- 
ally significant player in the sport—much like it has achieved in the Olympic 
Movement—Australia should have immediately reacted with its own declara- 
tion of football intent. The history of its actions, however, reveal at best an 
ignorance of the real-world opportunity football was and still is presenting to 
Australia and, at worst Australia is still wilfully refusing to move beyond its 
parochial and local sporting allegiances to better position the country from 
the medium to a long-term actively Asian nation. If, as the saying goes, the 
rising tide floats all boats, the question for Australia is will it appropriately 
invest in football programs commensurately with the challenge laid out by 
China and the Asia confederation to boost its output, or does it become 
swamped by Asia because of its slavish adherence to sports that are “region- 
ally” of less relevance? These are relatively early days in China’s long football 
march, and it too will have many hurdles to overcome as it beds down an 
intergenerational football culture that will sustain the dream. There remains 
time for Australia to re-focus and re-calibrate. Appropriating the words of 
former British Prime Minster, Sir Winston Churchill as they might relate to 
the Asian Century; “now is not the end. It is not even the beginning of the 
end. But it is, perhaps, the end of the beginning.””? China has emerged as a 
global powerhouse economically, politically and strategically. It is a power- 
house of the Summer Olympic Games. It seeks to become a powerhouse in 
World football. Australia, by way of response, must surely work to ensure that 
China’s football dream does not become Australia’s nightmare; if it becomes 
so, awaiting Australia will be an agonizing and endless nightmare watching 
an endless series of World Cup finals after having been eliminated during the 
qualifying stages by a clutch of Asian nations who had seriously, methodically 
and materially invested in their football futures whilst Australia had inertly 
watched from the “bench” of ambivalence. 
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Section Summary 


The preceding six publications have presented the component parts of this thesis, as it 
sought to answer the question of why, how and by whom soccer became a mainstream, 
legitimate Australian sport. This section will provide commentary which serves as a 
unifying summary of the material raised in the papers in order to re-emphasise how they 


combine to tell the story posed in response to the research questions. 


Firstly, this discussion section commences with the positioning of Australian soccer by 
the time, and as a result of, the 2015 Asian Cup success, which was also the end point for 
this research period. During this it clarifies the seismic shift in soccer’s experience and 
the experience of soccer by Australians as a result of its legitimisation through the post- 
Crawford era. This section poses the starkness of soccer’s pre and posts-Crawford eras, 
where soccer was said to have moved from its ethnic confines and into the mainstream of 
society. This discussion provides important focus on the alternative causation for soccer’s 
original marginalisation and that rather than it being a function of ethnicity post-1950, it 
was due to colonial class consciousness and the pervasive socialising impact of 
imperialism stretching back into the nineteenth century. Not only was this definitive at 


point of origin, but these tentacles continued to reach into the modern era too. 


Secondly, it explores the counter story of soccer’s legitimisation. That is, whilst this thesis 
was intent on understanding how, why and by whom soccer became a mainstream, 
legitimate consideration, this alone could not explain the totality of the soccer experience. 
In true Newtonian fashion, soccer’s legitimising action had an equal and opposite 
reaction, which is the story of those who weren’t included, or didn’t include themselves, 
in soccer’s post-Crawford successes. Whilst this thesis was not about pre-Crawford being 
better or worse than post-Crawford, neither could it present, nor be seen to present, an 
overtly and unduly sanitised picture of soccer. Whilst academic literature was 
unequivocal in labelling pre-Crawford soccer as marginalised and that post-Crawford it 
entered the mainstream, the explanation of which transformation is the focus of this 


thesis, the “equal and opposite reaction” is acknowledged here. 


Thirdly, the role of television in Australian soccer is covered, both as a legitimising agent 
and, problematically for soccer, as an historic agent of marginalisation. Closely linked to 
the story of television, and possibly as a direct result of it, treatment is given to the 


commercial metrics attributed to legitimisation. The uplift in commercial performance of 
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soccer post-Crawford is, at least in part, a reflection of legitimisation. That is, the numbers 
didn’t make soccer legitimate but legitimising soccer made such numbers possible. On 
this point, the difference between soccer pre-Crawford and post-Crawford is stark and it 


would be remiss to ignore it. 


Finally, this discussion section concludes by reflecting on the contested domestic space 
in which soccer still operates, as a reaction to its legitimisation, before offering an 
overview of the historical power epochs — of which three are noted — that have shaped 


soccer’s Australian experience. 


Following this discussion, Section C is then rounded-out by a summary linkage of the 
published papers and a revisiting of the research questions. Then two sections reflecting 
on the theory used through this research and a discussion of methodological insights. The 
limitations of this research are broached and future directions for research are thereafter 


nominated. 
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Discussion 


Overview: Australian Soccer — the Power Behind the Play 


Since the commissioning and implementation of Crawford (2003), Australian soccer had 
powered its way to the top of Asian soccer (Bairner, 2015; Fairley, Lovegrove, Smith, & 
Tyler, 2016; Postecoglou, 2016). Reflective of soccer’s post-Crawford status, then 
Socceroos coach, Ange Postecoglou, a playing product of and successful coach in the 


NSL, noted the new millennium atmosphere of power by stating that he: 


Might have realised that as Socceroos coach I was entering a different world. 
The world of mega power and big business. Not because of the job itself but 
because Frank Lowy, the founder of Westfield and a former director of the 
Reserve Bank of Australia, had assumed leadership of Australian football. 
That is the world in which football, by association, now found itself. (2016, 
p. 159) 


When full time was blown on the final of the men’s Asian Cup in January 2015, 
Australian soccer had traversed a decade of significant growth. Postecoglou, at his 
appointment as national team coach just over a year earlier, had promised FFA Chair 
Frank Lowy that he would lead the team to the summit of Asian soccer (Postecoglou, 
2016). With full-time approaching, the Socceroos were leading the Korean Republic by 
1-0 and on the precipice of delivering on Postecoglou’s promise. But, like a thief in the 
night, Korean superstar Son Heung-min snuck-in to level the score and send the match 
into extra-time. Sydney’s Olympic Stadium, packed with 85,000 fans, fell deathly silent, 
save of course for the section of red-shirted, face-painted and ebullient Korean supporters. 
Television audiences in record numbers (Meade, 2015) sat in collective disbelief. The 
dream, so close to realisation, was back in the balance. However, the crowning glory of 
Australia’s men’s national team, and of its Greek-born Australian coach, would only be 
delayed. Socceroo striker, Australian-Italian James Troisi finished off the bullocking 
lead-up work of Australian-Croat Tomi Juric, to score the winning goal, secure the Asian 


Cup for Australia, and send fans into delirious rapture. 


The Asian Cup triumph capped-off a remarkable decade for soccer in Australia. It was a 
decade that commenced with a re-constitution and re-naming of the national governing 


body from Soccer Australia to Football Federation Australia (Pajic, 2013). It was a decade 
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where the first national domestic club competition of any kind in Australia, the NSL was 
closed down and replaced by FFA’s new professional competition, the A-League which, 
by 2015, was to complete its tenth season (Gorman, 2017; Stensholt & Mooney, 2015a). 
Along the way its average attendances had dwarfed those of the NSL, the penultimate 
season average was 3,854 (NSL, 2003-04) and the final season of which averaged just 
over 4,000 spectators per match (NSL, 1993-2004). For the period of this research, the 
A-League’s lowest season crowd average was 8,811 for the 2010/11 season (Ultimate A- 


League Statistics, n.d.). 


There were other indicators reflecting the success. Participation numbers at the grass roots 
were the biggest of any sport in the country and, in fact, soccer had more participants than 
the other football codes (Australian Rules, Rugby Union, Rugby League) combined 
(Morgan, 2015a). Morgan (2015b) also reported that soccer had overtaken netball as the 
number one sport for girls. In fact, what is only been touched upon in the literature has 
been the significant growth of women’s soccer in Australia post-Crawford. Whilst not 
specifically discussed by the 22 participants of this study, there is no doubt that women’s 
soccer was playing a significant role in leading the way at both the grass roots and elite 
levels of soccer. Whilst all major football codes had established women’s leagues by 
2018, FFA had inaugurated the W-League in 2010 (Didulica, 2019), the same year the 
Matildas won the women’s Asian Cup. Sam Kerr, Lisa De Vanna, Emily van Egmond 
and Kyah Simon, to name a few, had become household names (Crawford & McGowan, 
2019). The Matildas and W-League were responsible for establishing landmarks, from 
Kyah Simon being the first indigenous Australian to score at a FIFA World Cup Finals 
(Theivan & Kassouf, 2019) to the Matildas gaining pay parity with the Socceroos for 
internationals (Lewis, 2019) and guaranteed minimum wages for W-League players 
(AAP, 2019). Broadcasters also responded by telecasting the games (Sherry & Taylor, 
2019). So popular have been the Matildas that ABC television Australian Story did a 
special on the Matildas (Feller, 2018), and Matildas striker Sam Kerr had gained 


international renown as well as being elevated to domestic superstardom (Bossi, 2019). 


In 2006 Australia moved from the Oceania Football Confederation to the Asian Football 
Confederation, opening the way for more regular and lucrative competition and 
engagement (Pajic, 2013). The Socceroos, having been serial failures in qualifying for 
the FIFA World Cup Finals having done so only once in 1974 (Warren et al., 2002) 
succeeded in qualifying for the 2006, 2010 and 2014 versions. And after losing the 2011 
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Asian Cup Final to Japan 2-1 in extra time, the Socceroos bounced back to claim that title 
4 years later. This period was underpinned by unprecedented corporate and government 
support for soccer. And, most of all, this decade was underpinned by a television rights 
deals Australian soccer had never before seen (Kemp, 2016). The NSL, whilst being 
televised throughout its existence and as will be discussed later, could not generate the 
rights fees or production value necessary to sustain itself. From a conservative start ($4 
million contract over 3 years in 2005), but still a complete turnaround from pre-Crawford, 
soccer was on such an immediate and upward trajectory that executives quickly 
renegotiated and revalued the contract and in 2006 Fox Sports committed to FFA $120 
million to cover Australian soccer for the following 7 years (Kemp, 2016). If nothing else, 
this television story alone is one telling of soccer’s arrival and of its newly minted position 
as accepted, legitimate Australian sport. To be a commercial television and/or a pay- 
television product, one that would yield significant rights deals, was always something 


for which Soccer Australia and other pre-Crawford soccer organisations yearned. 


Paradoxically, soccer’s successful historical relationship with SBS (Harper 2006; 
Murray, 2006; Warren et al., 2002) served to further isolate the game. Soccer media 
pioneers such as SBS presenters Les Murray, Johnny Warren and Andy Paschalides and 
SBS administrators such as Dominic Galati, to name just a few, championed the cause 
for soccer and its exposure through television to the Australian market, their 
achievements and contribution acknowledged by Hay (2006a). Their coverage of both 
local and international soccer was cutting-edge and significantly expanded the reach of 
the sport in Australia. SBS’s very charter was to present multi-cultural and minority 
content to Australia, and as Les Murray noted soccer perfectly fitted the SBS charter 
(Murray, 2006; Warren et al., 2002). However, Respondent 9 said that “whilst SBS was 
great, for as long as soccer was/is to stay there, it’s a sign that soccer is still outside the 


tent”. SBS, allegedly, didn’t represent the promised-land of mainstream consumption. 


Soccer was moving in a positive direction. From whichever perspective it is viewed, this 
was a remarkable turnaround for a sport that the academic literature spanning many 
decades, represented for example by Adair (1998), Skinner et al. (2008) and Hallinan and 
Hughson (2013), had clearly been identified as being a marginalised one. Anchored by 
the experiences of post-World War Two non-British/Irish migrants, the studies of soccer 
took on a distinct ethnicity focus (Danforth, 2001; Georgakis & Molloy, 2016; Hay, 
2006a, 2010, 2011, 2016). This was not improper, given the profound role played by the 
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sport in the migratory process and also for the profound impact this cohort of new 
Australians would have on the host society through their soccer activities. Soccer in 
Australia would come to be defined by ethnicity. Academics who’ve written extensively 
about this have done a valuable job in discussing the issues, problems, trials and 
tribulations as well as the triumphs and deep-meaning, attachment and celebration of 
identity that ethnic soccer delivered for this cohort and for Australia. But this relationship 
was to prove a double-edged sword, because not only did this provide important and 
fertile ground for academic inquiry, as already noted, but soccer’s ethnicity links would 


be deemed to be problematic for soccer in Australia (Dabscheck, 2007). 


The frustrations for the soccer communities at this were profound. Soccer was central to 
many migrant communities, but this association was to keep them pinned to the periphery 
of Australia’s sports culture. For some, this was an agreeable situation. For others, this 
was blatant stupidity, wilful ignorance and wicked discrimination. They could see that 
soccer provided Australia with enormous opportunities and many strived to realise this 
(Warren et al., 2002). Gorman (2017) echoes the almost futility of soccer’s significant 


achievements, noting that: 


All of this had been done in an environment of almost complete and utter 
disinterest. The intellectual class that puzzled over the Australian identity 
was drawn primarily from a white, male, Anglo-Australian set — the kind of 


people who had not dominated soccer’s internal culture. (p. 300) 


But try as it might, and despite soccer’s successes, soccer just couldn’t break through the 
glass ceiling that sat above it. Hay (2006a) noted that soccer experienced a “persistent 
failure to obtain and hold media coverage” (p. 172). There were, however, many 
successes to celebrate. The Socceroos 1974 World Cup Finals qualification and the NSL 
that it spawned three years later was ground-breaking as the first national club 
competition of any football code (Gorman, 2017; Hay, 2006a; Warren et al., 2002). Other 
Socceroos successes included the visit of Brazilian Pele and his Santos club in 1972 and 
the visit of New York Cosmos club to play in Australia in the 1979 (Warren et al., 2002) 
were momentous nights. Further, the1988 Bicentennial Gold Cup victory over defending 
World Champions Argentina (Rowe, McKay, & Miller, 1998) and the FIFA 
Confederations Cup Finalists in 1997 and semi-finalists in 2001 (FIFA, 2004) 


exemplified the highpoints for the men’s national team and the quality of players being 
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produced by the NSL. Also, the export of players to the big soccer leagues of Europe and 
sold-out NSL Grand Finals (Gorman, 2017; Warren et al., 2002) highlighted the fact that 


the soccer corpus was alive and rigorous despite operating on the margins. 


Until now, the ceiling over soccer has overwhelmingly been reported as being its ethnicity 
(Fielding, 2017; Hay, 2011). Soccer, even from the earliest colonial times, had carried an 
ethnicity albatross around its neck, as it was linked closely to immigration patterns (Hay, 
2016). But this thesis asserts an alternative view. As has been shown in Paper Two, 
soccer’s ethnicity was a symptom of a larger causation, a lack of legitimacy. Soccer’s 
ethnicity and multi-culturalism provided an easy target, possibly as a function of the 
White Australia immigration policy, to explain soccer’s marginalised status. Previous to 
the post-1950 migration boom soccer was relatively invisible, something that the 
interviewees reported across the interview data. Some European, principally southern 
European, migrant groups were by definition different from the host culture. Migrant 
activation also brought soccer into a comparatively broader view and so the notion of 
soccer as a function of ethnicity came alive and was further powered by the homogeneity 
of Australia’s Anglo host culture. Diversity was not a catch-cry of post-War Australian 


culture and the migrant-soccer-different complex became manifest. 


Rather, this research asserts that soccer was originally marginalised because of colonial 
class consciousness, not ethnicity, which surely was anyway a tenuous notion given 
Australia was an homogenous society in an anglophile colony (Adair, 1998) and, as things 
would develop, soccer would emerge as the most popular game in Britain. Adair (1998) 
refers to this paradox also noting that “class was a key factor in determining which of the 
British football codes colonial men played, ethnic background was less significant” (p. 
27). Hay (2007) identifies the working-classes’ connection to soccer as an issue although 
it wasn’t until a decade later that Hay (2018) acknowledged that soccer in colonial times 
is an under-researched area and that “the study of the social background of early 
participants in the various codes in Australia is underdeveloped” (p. 65). Adair (1998) 
also noted that soccer was discounted as “an essentially ‘non-contact’ sport it was 
fundamentally different to the already popular ‘handling’ and ‘running’ football games 
both of which allowed tackling of a player’s body. Hence English Rugby and Victorian 
Rules were the two main codes” (p. 15). Also, at the time, Rugby was demonstrably more 
popular and wider spread in England (Collins, 2018). Hay, Harvey and Smith (2015), by 
writing that that the lines demarcating the football games early on were not as distinctive 
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as they are today and that all were originally similarly rough and ready interpretations of 
earlier folk and village games, would perhaps debate a hard and fast excision of soccer 
based largely on its “non-contact” nature. Nevertheless, what is clear is that the English 
dominance influenced what would become a culture of mainstream sports. According to 


Adair (1998), this list included: 


Explicitly amateur sports like rugby, rowing, athletics, lawn tennis and (from 
c. 1900) netball and hockey; as well as sports associated with gambling, 
prize money and professionalism, such as horse-racing, cricket, boxing, 


sculling, pedestrianism, cycling and (from 1907) rugby league. (p. 22) 


No mention of soccer in this list. And as per the title of Paper Two in this thesis, what 
type of Englishness/Britishness were these decisions, and this list, seeking to replicate 


and which to repudiate? 


Collins (2018) identified that at its origin in the UK, soccer was a middle class pursuit 


and that its rapid and huge growth was an accident of history: 


Football’s radical metamorphosis into a mass spectator sport was not the 
intention of its leaders. The privately educated young professional men who 
played the game in the 1860s and 1870s had no desire to see it spread to the 
great mass of the population. Their clubs were for their own recreation, 
places where one could relax and entertain oneself in the company of one’s 
peers. The FA and the RFU wanted to extend the game horizontally across 
men of similar circumstance, not vertically down to the lower classes. (p. 


40) 


So, it seems as though when caught by the explosive uptake of soccer amongst British 
working-classes, the upper and middle classes developed a reflex action, thereafter, to 
retreat from the sport. The tentacles of this dislocation would reach definitively into the 


colonies. 


This thesis asserts that the original demarcation was based on colonial class consciousness 
and that whilst Australia was defiantly and proudly pro-British, it also saw a need of itself 
to promote a type of “super Brit” of the antipodes, moulded by martial nationalism and 
muscular Christianity, and forged in the fires of the empire sports, cricket and rugby union 


(Holbrook, 2014). Soccer, with its working-class associations both in Australia and the 
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home-countries (Adair, 1998; Mosely, 1987) and the added, latent stench of convictism, 
something acknowledged by Adair (1998), could never be the Australian poster-version 
of British colonialism. This phenomenon would have become even more accentuated as 
the rest of the world began it feverish response to the game. But, despite its geographic 
isolation, the Australian sporting environment was not idiosyncratic or particularly 
localised when considering soccer, something which is discussed in Paper Five, the 
comparative analysis of Australia and the USA. Mangan (2013) wrote of the role of sport 
in bonding the Empire: 


Sports fields were acknowledged agents and agencies respectively of this 
bonding process. Through this process by virtue of domination, control and 
contact cultural links were established between Great Britain, dominion and 
colony which affected irrevocably the nature of indigenous cultures, 
political relationships, and subordinates’ perceptions of superiors and vice 
versa .... In the late Victorian period the unifying force of sport, for the 
privileged of the Empire, was seldom in question. And compelling 
incantations of imperial solidarity through sport were recited endlessly by 
the young and the old, but more especially by the old to the young. Some of 
these enthusiasts of sport in the imperial design of things demonstrate below 
the strength of their fervour, reveal the certainty of their convictions and 
indicate their full subscription to a belief in sport as the social cement of 


empire. (p. 4) 


Soccer’s imperial marginalisation appears to have occurred in two phases. Firstly, as 
noted, the division in Britain occurred along the fissures of social class. Secondly, the 
(perhaps) unintended consequence of soccer’s surging popularity was the fact that it took 
root, on the back of British merchants, missionaries and military to other (ultimately all) 
parts of the world (Markovits, 1990). Goldblatt (2007) is an excellent and detailed 
treatment of soccer’s global spread. Markovits and Rensmann (2010) note that soccer’s 
initial globalisation reflected those areas where British imperialism enjoyed economic 
influence as opposed to those places where it exerted political influence. In those places 
of imperial political influence/control, such as Australia, soccer would be marginalised, 


where the power structures could/would wield power and determine as they saw fit. 
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The importance of sport to British imperialism is, of course, an academic pathway already 
well-trodden. Notwithstanding this, Mangan (2013) noted that “it is questionable whether 
it has as yet been sufficiently appreciated. It is a vital element of British imperialism” (p. 
3). Thus, where Mangan (2013) refers to “imperial socialization” (p. 3), that “sport is the 
social cement of Empire” (p. 4) and that sport was used to “create stability, integration 
and unity by means of shared enthusiasms” (p. 5) the scholar is reflecting on something 
even deeper and more visceral than the original British considerations of the working- 
class/upper-classes divide, which of themselves, and in localised contexts, were powerful 


influencers. 


Soccer’s globalisation meant that it could not be a chosen sport of the empire’s power 
structures, because its global spread had moved it outside Mangan’s (2013) 
considerations of sphere of influence, that sport “predominantly but not exclusively, was 
a cultural bond of a white imperial fraternity” (p. 6). Even though soccer spread on the 
back of imperial (economic) interests, soccer could not be contained by empire, which 
would be problematic for the construction and reproduction of colonial identity. It is a 
defining, and fascinating, paradox and perhaps formed the basis for British imperialists 


to cast soccer as illegitimate. 


This assists with understanding cricket and rugby’s place in Australia’s hegemonic 


sporting culture. Writing of Anglo-Australian cricket, Collins (2007) notes: 


Thus it is now commonly accepted among Australian historians that Anglo- 
Australian cricket matches in the nineteenth century demonstrated the 
vitality of Australian nationalism. Yet a closer reading of the evidence 
suggests that cricket was an occasion for celebration of imperial unity and 
that the intense rivalry on the pitch should not be mistaken for national 


hostility off it. (p. 401) 


The scholarship of Mangan (2013) and Collins (2007, 2018) reflect the added penetrative 
layer of imperialism on local cultures. Soccer was not ordained as a carriageway for 
empire. Hay (2018) agrees, stating that soccer “never became the game of empire in the 
minds of most of its exported leaders” (p. 66). In the face of this, did soccer ever have a 


chance to legitimacy in the antipodes? 


This is important to note because the arrival of migrants post-1950 didn’t marginalise 


soccer as has been the insinuation across the bulk of the literature. The sport already 
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occupied that unwanted space. Non-British/Irish migration would serve to reinforce and, 
given Australia’s cultural and political makeup, through such vehicles as the White 
Australia Policy on population, further drive the wedge further between soccer and a 
mainstream status. In light of Mangan (2013) and Collins (2007, 2018), non-British/Irish 
migrant connections to soccer gave the contemporary Australian post-colonial power 
structures even more motive to demonise and ostracise it. Soccer’s place in Australia was 
not a reflection of its performance, or metrics, whether they be measured as or perceived 
to be, good or bad. Soccer may have been, problematically, the bastion of ethnic 
communities and the NSL expressed this fervor. The NSL may also have been riddled 
with problematic politics and associated issues, although soccer could not possibly have 
been the only sport so afflicted. Andrews (2000) referred to the New South Wales Rugby 
League of the 1970s as being troubled and that of the VFL itself, during the 1980s, where 
in 1983 “half its clubs had been technically bankrupt” and that the “this dire financial 
situation was exacerbated by the fact that crowds had been falling since the early 1980s, 
suggesting both a waning enthusiasm for the game, and growing competition from other 
sporting and entertainment rivals” (p. 240). Soccer, despite innovative and futuristic 
achievements such as the NSL (Gorman, 2017; Hay & McDonald, 2007; Hay & Murray, 
2014), despite emergent globalisation and Australia’s broadening to multi-culturalism 
and other supporting subplots, would ultimately flounder, at least at the elite-playing end 
of the sport. It would be almost impossible for any other outcome, because in the pre- 


Crawford era, soccer was, in the eyes of the power structures, illegitimate. 


This illegitimacy was the cultural heirloom of British Imperialism. From these initial 
decisions, hegemonic sports then had clear space and institutional support to develop 
traditional legitimacy. Schools’ networks chose their football games. Andrews (2000) 
notes the post-World War Two successes of the VFL (which would become the AFL) and 
how the sport was promoted by the media and educational networks. As noted in Paper 
Four, the majority of the power-elite cohort interviewed for this research attended elite 
private schools where the hegemonic football game, depending on jurisdiction 
(Australian Rules in the southern states and Rugby Union and League in the northern 
states), enjoyed deep, longstanding, traditional support. As noted in the review of the 
literature, Sherington (1992), Connellan (1988) and Stewart (1992) also broached the 


topic of elite school influences over Australian sport. Only four of the 22 interview 
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participants had formed any view or had any knowledge of soccer pre-1950 and the mass 


non-British/Irish immigration. 


As noted, Mosely (1987) identified the support of influential education networks in the 
propagation of one code of football over another in the NSW context. Sydney’s elite 
private schools adopted Rugby Union and the diocesan Catholic school system adopted 
Rugby League following its inauguration in 1907. In Victoria and South Australia, as 
noted by the interviews, that hegemonic school sport was Australian Rules. In Sydney, 
soccer, according to Mosely (1987), became the game of the protestant working classes. 
Tellingly there was no protestant education network similar at all to the Catholic version. 
With no network agency, soccer was left to autonomous dislocation, isolation and relative 
invisibility. 

Respondent 9, a former journalist of vast experience in print and television media and 
corporate consultancy, was also deeply and personally immersed in matters of the Hunter 
region of NSW and Newcastle in particular, spoke of the place of soccer in that area and 
its lack of institutional agency, as a reflection perhaps of the game more broadly in 


Australia: 


Soccer wasn’t just a game played in the Hunter coalfields. The story of 
soccer is the story of the Hunter and vice versa. You have to remember that 
in the early days, in the 1800s, the miners would get off the boat from 
England and disembark later in Newcastle. Where did they go and what did 
they do? Out of the pits of Cardiff or Sunderland or wherever in the UK, 
they’d go looking for work here and the mines were out of sight, out of mind. 
In those days, not a 20-30 minute drive from King Street (the centre of the 
Newcastle CBD). In those days that 20-30 kilometres took hours, longer, on 
horseback etc. So the miners head to the pit for work. One of the first things 
they do when they get there is clear some bush at the pit head to make a 
soccer field, or entrepreneurially, the pit owners might see to this, and put a 
pub and soccer field adjacent to each other as was the case with West 
Wallsend Bluebells. Rough and ready, and that became their life. Down the 
pit and then socialising around the soccer clubs they created, like Minmi 
Rangers, and Adamstown Rosebud and the Wallsend teams. Deeply 
significant to those communities, but out of sight and of mind of the city 


folk, the Hooray Henries, for whom soccer wasn’t to be considered and the 
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locality of the pits and the clubs kept them out of sight. Newcastle was built 
on the sweat of those miners, and their game was football (soccer). That it 
happened in isolated parallel with the other activities, whilst the big end of 
town was busy with its own importance, is not the fault of them but definitely 


set the stall for soccer. 


It is against this backdrop that the intervention of powerful people on soccer has been so 
profound and it is for this reason that this research was undertaken. To understand why 
and how the power structures decided to intervene and, at least in part, bring the sport of 
these longstanding communities into the bosom of Australian legitimate sports. This is 
not a quest to measure the period post-Crawford against the pre-Crawford era to 
determine whether the A-League is better than the NSL or vice versa. This thesis is about 
power structures. It is about why power structures and powerful people ostracised soccer 
in colonial times, with long term implications. It is about understanding why and how, 
not if, power structures and powerful people agreed to include soccer in the Australian 
mainstream, when they did and as led by John Howards’ Prime Ministership and Frank 
Lowy via Crawford (2003), with the result the complete turnaround in the sport’s 
commercial position and the vastly improved performances of its teams in the 
international sphere. To highlight this was the Socceroos World Cup qualifications and 
the Asian Cup win in 2015 and the Western Sydney Wanderers A-League team winning 
the Asian Champions League in 2014, beating Saudi Arabian powerhouse AI Hilal in the 
competition’s final (Fairley, Lovegrove, Smith et al., 2016). At this point, Australia was 
in the exalted position of simultaneously being both national team and club team 


champions of the Asian Football Confederation. 


The Counter Story 


There is another side to soccer’s story, however, and that is the one that tells of those left 
behind by the post-Crawford era. This subject is not broached in detail for two reasons. 
Firstly, the existing literature has delved deeply and widely into these issues. This body 
of work has diligently given voice to the exasperation, tensions and dislocation that the 


post-Crawford era has wrought upon traditional fans and clubs. Gorman (2017) writes: 


The wholesale shift from ethnicity to geography disenfranchised many 
supporters, enfranchised thousands more, and created a new layer of 
uncertainty in the production line. The A-League clubs did not have junior 
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teams or a clubhouse or an army of youth coaches, but they did have large 
cheque books and a stronghold over top-flight soccer. Emboldened by that 
security, they were free to raid the old NSL sides for the best playing talent. 
(pp. 297-298) 


The second reason is because, within the limits of a dissertation, this research was, and 
had to be, focused on understanding why power structures once deemed soccer unworthy 
then came to a position where they decided to embrace soccer. It begins from and ends at 
the premise that it is power that decides who and what is in, or out. It also purports that, 
whilst metrics are a consideration, the decision to embrace or reject something, in this 
case a sport, are driven by deeper, less cyclical, factors. To understand this regarding 
soccer, this research interviewed the power-holders to understand why and how soccer 


was legitimised. 


Whilst this thesis does not give explicit voice to the disaffected, something not necessarily 
achievable given the methodology utilised (purposive sampling), there is no doubt that 
for many the impacts of legitimisation have been extraordinarily testing. Rowe, McKay 
and Miller (1998) aired the competing issues of the NSL’s ethnicity and mainstreaming. 
Actually, soccer’s legitimisation was a desirable goal and a shared aspiration, but the 
particular outcomes of this legitimising story of Australian soccer have produced much 
collateral damage and come at the expense, real and perceived, of traditional ethnic clubs 
and their supporters (Gorman, 2017; Pajic, 2013; Skinner et al., 2003). Solly (2004) 
outlined that the A-League was established to domicile one or two clubs in each major 
city, which by definition would have meant a rationalize of NSL clubs. The histories and 
contributions of many people, with grand efforts and good intent at the centre of what 


they did, were cast aside as new-football swept in. 


Even I, as reported in the positionality section of the methodology discussion in Section 
A, spent my entire playing career in the NSL. I made lifelong friends during this time, 
and clubs for which I proudly played, were considered post-Crawford, derisively, as old- 
soccer. To have been targeted and recruited to play for the great Marconi club in 1991 
was sutreal to me. My playing-days memory trove which held deep personal meaning 
was then trashed by the takeover. Even my ultimate playing achievement, winning the 
NSL with Marconi in 1993, Australia’s National Championship and scoring the winning 


goal in the deciding game, was consigned to history’s dustbin and sat like diluvial sludge 
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as new-football took over. Neither my playing records nor anyone else’s, for what they’ re 
worth, held any value in soccer’s post-Crawford era, something which has taken years to 
correct. The army of volunteers who gave selflessly to build these clubs, communities 


and networks received even less recognition. 


Talented and committed people from the NSL era were tainted by that history and, as 
emerged in the interviews were readily discounted as options for roles in the new-football 


world. Respondents 3 and 16 were in unison on this point, with Respondent 3 noting: 


It was a case of anyone but someone who’s come from soccer. Everyone’s 
card is marked if you’ve come from ‘Old Soccer’. No-one is acceptable or 
trustworthy or good enough. So they’ve gone to other sports to find their 
talent. It’s both wrong and foolish. There’s enormous experience and 


knowledge that could, and should have been harnessed. 


I watched the bitter disappointment of the bloodless coup of soccer’s legitimisation seep 
into people’s new reality, a new reality where the clubs that they served in the game they 
loved were no longer welcome, or so it was perceived. James et al. (2011) captures the 
angst, frustration, sense of incredulity and anger of NSL ethnic clubs with his coverage 
of Croatian-backed Melbourne Knights. These issues were acknowledged in the 
interviews. Many said that soccer needed to be de-ethnicised and opened to a broader 
base of people in order for soccer to thrive. Hallinan and Hughson (2013) reflect on these 
conflicting interests. Others empathised with the hurt caused and one (Respondent 3) 
thought the whole thing needlessly, and self destructively, brutal. To new-football, the 
past had no value, a notion that ironically contravenes one of Weber’s (1948) key 


legitimising indicators, traditionalism, as was reported in Paper Four. 


Irrespective of how large this disaffected cohort is, the resentment resonates. It still 
behoves the game’s administrators to orchestrate a meaningful rapprochement. Reporting 
of the A-League’s troubles also fortifies the views of the disaffected. Pajic (2013) writes 
that the A-League was a lesser product as a concept and as a competition, its corporatised 
nature is a poor and soul-less facsimile of the NSL it replaced, relying on the hype of 
superstar players to generate fans and interest. Gorman (2017) accurately noted, however, 
that the NSL also attracted big name British and European stars in an attempt to achieve 


the same ends. Hallinan and Hughson (2009) wrote that “the old supporter base in 
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ethnicity has thus been gutted from the new league, and team names signifying cultural 


identity have been replaced by nebulous sobriquets” (p. 5). 


Debates also raged about the quality of the new competition and the players it produced 
and developed. Much of the lustre of the NSL was the talented players who emerged from 
that competition, developed in the hothouse soccer cultures of the NSL and its clubs, that 
produced the “golden generation” (Fink, 2007; Hay & Joel, 2007; PFA, 2019). Six 
Respondents recalled the quality of the players bred by the NSL era. One of these, 
Respondent 9, reflected on the vital role these players performed in growing soccer in 


Australia: 


For Australians, so immersed in the reflection of themselves as a sporting 
country, to have these guys playing in the top soccer leagues of the world, 
the English Premier League, shows that the dream is attainable and it was 
also an affirmation to the soccer community that they were credible. Having 
been beaten from pillar to post for years that “you’re no good” and “Aussies 
are rubbish at soccer” — this was telling. Not that these guys were the first. 
Of course, Craig Johnston, a Newie boy, scored for Liverpool in an FA Cup 
Final, and was in that best-team-in-the-world at the time in the 1980s. We 
saw that on television, but soccer then was still invisible, really. And before 
that there was Ray Baartz, another Newie boy, who was with Manchester 
United for a time and of course, Joe Marston, playing for Preston in the 
1950s, then a big team and being selected for the best XI of the England 
League — he left Australia on recommendation to play for Preston you know, 
whilst he was captain of the Whale Beach surfboat crew! But this generation 
of Kewell and Viduka and the other guys, with televised soccer big time and 
everyone aware of the European Champions League and the rest of it, and 
our guys there and doing it and we’re watching them, that is validation right 


there. 


Debate has also been rife that the A-League is an inferior product to the NSL. Pajic (2013) 
noted that from the onset, the A-League, created as many questions as it did answers. It 
destroyed and ignored as much as it created” (p. 745). The focus for the author was the 
loss of culture but there also remained the question of the A-League product, the quality 


on-field. A contemporary study by the PFA (2019) entitled “Culture Amplifies Talent: 
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Building a Framework for Golden Generations” amplifies, quantifies and validates this 
query: 
The PFA’s landmark Player Pathway Study catalogued and analysed all 3.5 
million professional league match minutes played by Australian males 
between 2002/03 and 2015/16. The study confirmed the widely held belief 
that our players had become less internationally competitive over time, 
finding that minutes played by Australians in the “Big 5” European leagues 
had declined from a peak of 29,735 in 2003/04 to 3,817 by 2014/15, an 87% 
decrease. (p. 5) 


Serendipitously, the time frame for this PFA report (2002/03 through to 2015/16) aligns 
with the scope for this research. Over the decade researched here, the claims of Australian 
soccer’s declining quality, the subject of some of the debate between the pre-Crawford 


NSL and the post-Crawford eras, are supported by this quantitative data. 


Further, media reporting of problematic, declining or plateauing A-League crowds 
(Bossi, 2017) also provide fodder for those who decrying or at least questioning the post- 
Crawford era. As does the amount of money being lost by A-League club owners, as 


reported by Stensholt (2017): 


The A-League had a tumultuous first decade when it soared higher than the 
sport ever has at times in terms of crowd numbers and general interest, but 
also saw the clubs’ private owners lose more than $200 million combined — 


an astronomical amount. 


This is all grist for the mill. These are all real, and live issues. But debating these numbers 
is not the purpose here. Opponents of the post-Crawford era use the negative numbers to 
uphold their view that pre-Crawford was real and better. Post-Crawford reflects on the 
NSL era’s numbers with similar dismissiveness. It wasn’t the numbers of the NSL era 
that justified the investment to start the post-Crawford era. Rather, it is the decisions of 


the power structures (legal/rational) that legitimise, or otherwise. 


Therefore, in the meantime and in full and personal appreciation of the traumas and 
contention caused, this thesis could not answer all the questions and problems posed of 
soccer. It could, however, focus on the key index that has decided its experience, 
legitimacy, and the reasons why and how, not if, the power structures decided to 
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legitimise soccer. As noted, one of the key agents of this process is television. Hay 
(2006a) stated that soccer had suffered from a “persistent failure to obtain and hold media 
coverage, particularly free to air television” (p. 172). Therefore, it is important to 
understand the sometimes problematic role played by television in Australian soccer’s 


experience. 


Australian Soccer’s Television Experience 

Skinner, Stewart and Edwards (2003) noted that professional sport moved from a reliance 
on gate receipt revenues to sponsorship and television from the 1970s and that from the 
1990s on, television would assume the central revenue role for professional sports. That 
phenomenon shows little signs of abating. Television was also a recurring theme 
throughout the interviews for this research. Reflecting the discussion of television by 
Skinner et al. (2003) soccer pre-Crawford was clearly outside the sphere of commercial 
television interest, the major source of modern professional sport’s revenue. It is timely, 
then, to reflect upon Respondent 10, who recalled that as a former senior executive at a 
commercial television network that he and his superior “tried to get a game a week of the 
A-League from Fox Sports ... and we were willing to pay relatively good money for it”. 
The Respondent noted that this was in contrast to pre-Crawford times, because “the NSL 


wasn’t “reliable”, and in particular: 


I think stability in terms of making sure you’ ve got the reliability of delivery 
of content, it’s reliable and it’s going to reach an appropriate audience, 
you’ve got to make sure that advertisers are going to be willing to buy into 
it. Now at that time (pre-Crawford) there was a lot of us and them and as an 
advertiser I think you would have got some really passionate about the game 
and others not so passionate about the game. I think no doubt Frank’s (Lowy) 
involvement ... I didn’t appreciate how big the NSL crowds were pre-A- 
League and some were very large, but inconsistent. But Frank brought a 
board with credibility and importantly, with partners like Qantas, Optus, 
Nike, it actually gave it a bit of bedrock of stability and respectability and a 
guy like Frank wasn’t going to turn the tap off any time soon ... and he was 


also able to secure money form the government to keep things going. 


The post-Crawford environment delivered the stability and appeal of the A-League as a 


television product and as a result advertisers could be reached and could reach an 
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“appropriate” audience. Therefore, television is not only a funding stream by reinforcing 
and commercialising already legitimised sports, but this research has also shown that 


television is a key legitimator of sports. 


Symptomatic of soccer’s marginalised position pre-Crawford was its status, or lack 
thereof, as a top-tier television sport. Respondent 10’s account of pre-Crawford and 
soccer is reflective of the epoch. Whilst soccer was operating outside the sphere of life- 
sustaining television revenue, Australia’s hegemonic football games (the AFL, NRL and 
Rugby Union) had all secured or had already benefitted from, long term, commercial 
broadcast relationships (Dickson & Stewart, 2007; Rowe, 1997; Skinner et al., 2003). For 
the Australian sports television industry, the introduction of News Limited’s pay- 


television interests in the mid-1990s signified a major commercial turning point. 


The struggle for control of Rugby League, via the Super League war in 1996/97, 
dramatically increased the television revenues flowing into that sport (Rowe, 1997), 
something which has continued with subsequent arrangements. In 1995, with pay- 
television subscriptions the target, Rupert Murdoch paid US$550 million to the national 
rugby associations of Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, for the rights to Super 


Rugby (Skinner et al., 2003). 


It took longer for Murdoch’s pay-television interests to secure access to the AFL. 
According to Dickson and Stewart (2007), the AFL (and VFL as it was) had enjoyed a 
long and loyal relationship with the 7 Network stretching back into the 1970s. Over the 
years, the AFL’s position became entrenched as a television product and by 1995 was 
receiving annual rights fees of $17 million. By 2006, the News Limited’s consortium was 
committing $100 million to purchase its share of rights to the AFL (Dickson & Stewart, 
2007). 


Whilst the (legitimate) hegemonic football codes were receiving significant broadcast 
revenues, support and promotion, Australian soccer meanwhile was sitting on the 
television sidelines in illegitimate solitude. However, the instigation of legitimisation 
immediately changed this dynamic. Paper Three reported that the powerful forces were 
attracted to soccer by the powerful decision makers, and Fox Sports was part of this 
response. It’s ongoing relationship with soccer post-Crawford has delivered rights 
agreements that its predecessor, the NSL, never came close to achieving. At the time, this 


was done because of the demonstrably significant local demand for and support for the 
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game at the societal level, but also because of the international opportunities (sport and 
other) that legitimised soccer could provide Australia but until now on which it had been 
missing out. The quantum of those deals has increased over time. Respondent 14, a former 


television executive, said of Fox Sports: 


Everyone could see that soccer was growing. I’d grown up watching the FA 
Cup, but that was about the extent of my soccer experience as a youngster. 
But television and the opportunities for sport to provide content was 
changing through the 90s. Fox had the rights to the English Premier League 
and that was huge and were very keen for something domestic too. Soccer 
was growing, the kids and families and the soccer mums. There was the NSL 
too. It was looked at and actually considered. But in the end, it just had too 
many problems, was too inconsistent and we weren’t confident the 
administrators could consistently and sustainably deliver. When Frank 
(Lowy) and John (O’Neill) approached, Fox was very interested. John was 
known from his time at rugby and (he was) super impressive. So there was 


confidence there. The game did very well. 


The absolute importance of the new arrangement between FFA and its pay-television 
partner was noted by Respondent 17, who recalled that “that first Fox deal gave soccer 
momentum and made a statement, but it didn’t provide much cash.” The first season of 
the A-League began late in 2005 and the interview data noted that the agreement made 
“was almost a case of suck it and see” (Respondent 17). Respondent 14 noted that, from 
television’s viewpoint, the first deal was “a bit of a leap” but it was a confident one 
because of the faith people had in Frank Lowy and the other corporate support he was 
able to corral. Respondent 14, deeply involved in the first negotiations, recalled the sense 
of the time, that “finally, it seemed that soccer had delivered some stability in the 
structure, which gave us and other corporates comfort to invest. We could all see the 
possibilities.” Respondent 17 noted that “they (soccer) weren’t changing presidents or 
having palace coups every five minutes” which were among the calming signals that 


emanated from FFA “that were so important” (Respondent 17) in that first period. 


The first A-League season, ending with Sydney FC winning the competition in front of a 
full stadium at the Sydney Football Stadium was soon followed by the 2006 FIFA World 


Cup in Germany. The atmosphere around the Socceroos was very positive at the time 
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(Respondent 17). This would be Australia’s first men’s World Cup Finals since 1974 and 
that the final qualifying game, in November 2005, against Uruguay was won in a tense, 
winner-takes-all penalty shootout in front of 85 thousand spectators and a huge television 


audience. Respondent 17 looked back and said: 


It was amazing, really. We’d just launched the A-League’s first season, and 
the Socceroos qualified versus Uruguay in November. I still remember that 
game. Everything was riding on it. And I mean everything. That penalty 
shoot-out was agony. The whole shebang could have come crashing down 
if we'd lost. Can you imagine? I have never been so nervous for anything. 
But we got through, and, you know, we were away. The A-League rides 
through to a big first season ending and there is enormous energy around the 


Socceroos .... And then they get to Germany and do so wonderfully well. 


Australia’s golden generation of players managed to qualify for the knockout stages of 
the 2006 FIFA World Cup tournament, only to lose against eventual champions, Italy, 
care of a late penalty (Fink, 2007; Hay & Joel, 2007). The stocks for Australian soccer, 


so soon into the post-Crawford era, were incredibly high. 


Respondents 14 and 17 said that it was clear that “they’d sucked and seen” and that the 
broadcast deal needed an immediate upgrade. From that point on, the rights fees have 
only increased. In 2005 FFA received $4 million over 3 years which was quickly 
upgraded in 2006 to the 7-year $120 million deal, and in the most recent deal, in 2017, 
the governing body agreed with Fox Sports a 6-year deal worth $346 million (Kemp, 
2016). Respondents 13 and 17 looked on those first years and reinforced the key 
operational building blocks; starting the A-League, moving into the AFC, the Socceroos 
qualifying for consecutive World Cups and television. Pre-Crawford, Australian soccer 


could testify to none of these, according to these respondents. 


It should be noted that Australian soccer had been a televised sport pre-Crawford. Its post- 
Crawford television status comes into even sharper view, however, when one 
acknowledged the depth of soccer’s problematic relationship with that industry. Post- 
Crawford, as can be seen, the investment in soccer from television has been a crucial part 
of the scaffolding around and upon which soccer became legitimised. This is true from a 
rights-fee perspective. But is also worth noting the contrast of this with the television 
relationships and atmosphere in the pre-Crawford era. As Murray (2014) wrote, the NSL 
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era saw a series of ill-fated television deals with networks that failed to sustain their 
interest and coverage of the sport. The author continued with reference to the last pre- 
Crawford television deal with the Seven Network where it is noted that a sport’s 
relationship with television is as much about coverage, production value and exposure as 
it is about financial arrangements. Australian soccer’s relationship with television waned 
on all these counts, according to Murray (2014), with regards to Seven’s approach. 
Gorman (2017) stated that by the time of the NSL’s end, its broadcast partner was 
“uninterested” (p. 255). 


Masters (2005) reported in The Sydney Morning Herald of the Federal Court proceedings 
involving rival telecommunications companies as they battled over sports broadcast 
rights for the AFL, and the Seven Network, which was also the rights holder for soccer 
at the time. The report referred to an email from a member of the network’s senior 


executive team, which was tabled as evidence: 


The November 2000 email, written when Channel Seven still had the AFL rights, 
lamented the AFL’s lack of gratitude, saying: “There is no credit that we have secured 
the soccer rights and sufficated [sic] the sport, much to the chagrin of its supporters” 
(Masters, 2005). This period for soccer is instructive, supporting claims by Moore (2004) 
that Australian soccer had been “marginalised quite systematically at the highest levels 


of society” (p. 40). 
Masters (2005) then quoted FFA’s CEO, John O’Neill, who, in response, noted: 


Clearly FFA has moved on to a different era after having hit the depths of 
despair and having its fortunes resurrected by the Federal Government, via 
Australian Sports Commission funding. But in the light of this email, where, 
at the time Soccer Australia chairman David Hill trumpeted the Channel 
Seven-C7 deal as an absolute lifeline for mass entertainment soccer, to read 
it was a ruse whereby, if the email is interpreted literally, it appears their 
intention was to bury soccer rather than to promote it. And the objective of 
this was to gain favour with the AFL. Taken on its face, it’s an incredibly 
alarming retrospective on how disadvantaged soccer was in a highly 
competitive market. Twenty-two months ago, we had no content; the NSL 
was in the last days of its history but not televised and the Socceroos had not 


played at home for 31 months. When you compare this with the visibility of 
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the other three football codes, remembering the popularity of sport is 
inevitably measured by hours on TV, we weren’t even on the radar screen. 
What I inherited at FFA in March 2004 could be traced back to the failure 


of that earlier transaction. 


This reference underscores two things. Firstly, the FFA CEO’s comments, as reported by 
Masters (2005) such as soccer’s television contract “was a ruse whereby it appears their 
intention was to bury soccer rather than to promote it ... it’s an incredibly alarming 
retrospective on how disadvantaged soccer was in a highly competitive market” 
crystalised the issue of soccer’s illegitimacy pre-Crawford. Notably, as seen by his 
comments, CEO John O’Neill, himself from the power-elite of Australia’s sports 
establishment, was apparently surprised by the systemic hurdles which soccer faced. The 
FFA CEO also notes some of the legitimising mechanisms, which have been covered 


through this thesis. 


Secondly, this reinforces the central role of television. The quantitative data regarding 
television reflects soccer’s legitimacy post-Crawford and as evidenced by the investment 
over a long period of time. On the evidence included here, and by the time the existing 
deal finishes (in 2023) Fox Sports will have invested in excess of $600 million dollars 
into Australian soccer. As Dale (2005) showed, there was a television appetite for World 
Cup soccer in Australia pre-Crawford Report, but apparently the landscape needed to be 
improved, vis-a-vis the government’s legitimising intervention, before it would invest in 


the sport domestically to the degree that it has. 


The television data not only reflects soccer’s legitimisation but that it is also a major 
contributor to legitimisation. That is, with reference to this research, television can be 


both entrench power structures whilst also confronting and disrupting power structures. 
Legitimacy Quantified 


This story of this thesis has steadfastly focussed on how, when and why, not if, soccer 
was legitimised. Commercial and attendance metrics oscillate and, at any one time in any 
commercial cycle, will rise and fall depending on a multitude of variables. All sports deal 
with these various cycles and their impacts. However, as mentioned, in the Australian 
setting, any deflationary metrics regarding soccer have always brought into question 


soccer’s place in Australia. Similar occurrences in hegemonic codes have always been 
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isolated to the club or clubs with the issues rather than the whole of game or whole of 
league. This research avoided the seemingly ever-present quantitative debates about and 
reporting of soccer, contending that, as with the ethnicity explanation, metrics are a 


symptomatic of legitimacy status, not necessarily causal. 


However, a viewing of statistics reveals a coalescence of the qualitative and quantitative 
measures. It is one which tells of soccer’s rapid transformation and can be seen as 
summarised, in Table 3. The information for this table was sourced from FFA Annual 
Reports, government reports and media reporting. The numbers delineating the respective 
eras are as diametrically opposed as the qualitative evidence yielded in the interview data, 


reinforcing the epochal shift from pre to post-Crawford. 


Citing but one example, the match attendance figures comparing the last NSL Grand Final 
in 2004 with the first A-League Grand Final in 2006 are stark and clearly identified in the 
match reporting (Cockerill, 2006; NSL Grand Final, 2004). It can be readily ascertained 
that the A-League Grand Final, in terms of attendance and presentation, was a clear 
example of the break from the NSL and into the post-Crawford era. In fact, close 
examination of the quantified data (NSL 1993-2004) as well as work by Stensholt and 
Mooney (2015a), which covered the first ten years of the A-League, shows the A-League 


numbers are clearly healthier than in the NSL. 


57007261 


Figure 7: Season One A-League Grand Final — Sydney FC versus Central Coast Mariners March 
5, 2006 in Sydney, Australia 
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Figure 8: Final NSL season; 2003/04 Grand Final. SBS Television Toyota World Sports report. 
Parramatta Power versus Perth Glory (attendance 9,630) 
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Whilst television was the key, there were other milestones and achievements that 
reflected soccer’s post-Crawford legitimisation. As noted earlier, this included the on- 
field opportunities and successes enjoyed by the new domestic competitions for both men 
and women and also more broadly with Asian soccer. In a commercial sense, the 
dichotomy between pre and post-Crawford is indicated in Table 3, but it is succinctly 
summarised in an article “Soccer gets serious as FFA kicks sponsorship goals” (2005), 
which noted that in conjunction with the $4 million Fox Sports deal, post-Crawford soccer 
had signed $12 million in A-League sponsorship, 3 months before its first season had 


even kicked-off. 


Then, after intervening with initial support to legitimise soccer, the Federal Government 
supported, to the tune of $46 million, Australia’s audacious 2010 bid for Australia host 
the 2022 FIFA World Cup Finals (Cannane, 2018). Irrespective of the bid’s failure 
(Jackson, 2010) and of the controversy around it (Cannane, 2018), the decision to support 
FFA’s objective of securing the world’s biggest sporting event crystallises, as much as 


anything else, soccer’s legitimisation and place in Australia’s mainstream. 
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Table 3: Quantitative data comparing Australian soccer pre-Crawford Report and post-Crawford Report 


Pre-Crawford (NSL Era) 
1977-2004 


4,119 (2003/04 final season NSL) 


9,630 spectators (2003/04 season) 


Dec 2001, governing body undercapitalised, sold off 
future commercial property rights (failing to produce 
earnings projected) and debts exceeding $2.5 million. 


30 June 2002, members equity was a negative $2.6 
million. 


1998 Soccer Australia signs ten-year deal with Seven 
Network. 


Network “buries” soccer in support of their AFL 
partnership rather than promoting and covering the 
sport. 


Oceania Football Confederation 


One World Cup qualification (1974) from ten 
attempts (1960-2002) 


No home games for 31 months pre 2003 


Indices 


Average Attendances 


Grand Final/Championship Game 


Economics 


TV 


Confederation 


On-field performance: 
Socceroos 


FIFA World Cup Qualifications 


Asian Cup 


Legitimate / Post-Crawford (A-League Era) 
2005-2015 


11,628 (2005/06 first season A-League) 
8,811 (2010/11 lowest season average for period of 
research) 


41,689 spectators (2005/06 season) 

October 2003 Govt provides restructure funding $13 
million 

$12 million sponsorship before inaugural season 
Revenues 2004/05 $23 million 

Revenues 2010/11 $74 million 

Revenues 30/06/2015 $163 million 


2005 — $1.3 million/yr ($4 million/3 yrs) 
2006 — $17.1 million/yr ($120 million/7 yrs) 
2012 — $40 million/yr ($160 million/4 yrs) 
2017 — $57.67 million/yr ($346 million/6 yrs) 


Asian Football Confederation 


Three World Cup qualifications from three attempts 
— 2006, 2010, 2014 — (2018 qualification outside the 
frame of this research) 


Asian Cup Finalist 2011 


Asian Cup winner 2015 
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Domestic Space Remains Contested 


Of themselves and as noted, the numbers reported above don’t make soccer legitimate, 
rather making soccer legitimate makes these numbers and this support possible. Whilst 
the 2010 bid to host the 2022 World Cup was another example of the power-holders 
backing soccer, the domestic resistance the bid received from vested interests is 
instructive. Hay (2011) wrote “now football is a major part of the Australian sporting 


landscape, though its position vis-a‘-vis rival codes remains contested” (p. 833). 


This resistance harkens back to the post-colonial, pre-Crawford era notions that soccer is 
the un-Australian interloper. This anecdote isn’t presented to suggest soccer’s legitimate 
status was under threat. Rather it reveals the power and, in this case, the reactionary 
tendencies on show when traditional legitimacies are threatened, at least in the Australian 
scene. This tendency is particularly considerable in light of Paper Six and Australia’s 


global positioning through soccer. 


As Cannane (2018) reported, it seems that Australia’s chances of World Cup hosting 
rights success were limited from the outset anyway. However, domestically, the case for 
Australia’s bid was also impacted by the posturing of the AFL. This was instructive. 
Figure 9 is a photograph which appeared on the front page of the Herald Sun, one of 
Melbourne’s major newspapers, in December 2009, one year before the 2022 World Cup 
host country was determined. The picture depicts AFL legend, Ron Barassi, and 
represents that code’s apparent attitude to supporting the bid to host one of the world’s 
most significant events. The image is a powerful one and resembles an evocative World 
War One propaganda poster (Figure 10). The juxtaposition of the two figures serves to 
highlight the acuteness of the AFL’s resistance to embracing such a globalising event and 
sport, whilst continuing to prosecute the latent theme that soccer is foreign and hence, 
threatening. Gorman (2017) reflected on the knee-jerk opposition to soccer’s rise post- 
Crawford, opposition that “relied on a familiar reference point: Australia was under threat 


from a foreign country” (p. 303). 
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F nd Rofl Barasel yesterday pitt the fee 
of God into soccer officials, who backe d dow 
over plans to kick the AFL off the MCG 

for an entire season to stage the 


round-ball World Cup 


Picture: CRAIG BORROW 


Tn 


Figure 9: Picture on front page of Herald Sun indicating lack of support for Australia’s bid to 
host the FIFA World Cup. Photo by Craig Borrow, Herald Sun, December 8 2009 


AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL 


ARTVOOO7S 


Figure 10: “The Thing We Fight”. The Australian War Memorial. Norman Lindsay’s German 
ogre. Artist Norman Lindsay's 1918 propaganda poster featuring the German “Hun”. 
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The failed World Cup bid exposed Australia’s international soccer standing but also 
exposed remaining domestic opposition to soccer, not surprising given the internecine 
struggles between sports in Australia. It did re-emphasise that soccer’s legitimisation was 
impervious to such resistance however distracting and disappointing this transient 


skirmish would be to soccer authorities. 


The traditional legitimacy which underpins the hegemonic sports, and their reactions to 
interlopers such as soccer, is highlighted by this World Cup bid episode. Hegemonic 
sports have powerful friends. Indeed, they were initially implanted and developed 
hegemony on the back of such associations. Whilst this story of Australian soccer’s 
legitimisation has seen the sport soar to unprecedented heights, it would do well to heed 


Ansell’s (2001) summation that legitimacy isn’t necessarily a permanent state. 
Summary: Power Epochs and Australian Soccer 


This research has sought to better understand soccer’s place in Australian society, 
determining that this has not been an ad hoc process but that the sport has been framed as 
a function of the decisions and machinations of the power structures. Since British 
colonisation, soccer’s Australian experience can be divided into three particular power 
epochs. Identifying and then reflecting on these periods provides understanding of the 
opportunities that soccer, and by extension Australia, have historically missed as well as 
enabling a more contemporaneous analysis as to where soccer, and by extension 
Australia, is now placed and how well lessons have or have not been learned. This brings 
to light questions about Australia’s identity, aspirations and the role and response of the 


power structures regarding these. 


The first power structures with which soccer clashed were functions of and struggles with 
national identity as a function of colonisation. The creation and fortification of social 
stratification, driven by colonial class consciousness, not ethnicity, was the initial 
bulwark to soccer’s acceptance. This period of colonialism was the first epoch of sporting 
globalisation, including from the latter half of the nineteenth century and through until 
the First World War. Ex-pats of the British empire took with them the games culture of 
the homeland and implanted them in the new frontiers. In these places, where the British 
exerted political control as opposed to merely economic influence (Markovits & 
Rensmann, 2013) the imperatives of imperial socialisation and the unification of the 


empire through particular sports (Collins 2007, 2018; Mangan, 2013) drove the 
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inculcation of games deep into a society’s DNA. This period did not perhaps forecast the 
emergence of soccer as the world’s most popular and important sport. The former white 
dominions of the British Empire in which subset Australia sits (Murray, 1996) became 


peripheral players in the global game as a result (Bandyopadhyay & Mallick, 2013). 


This would have implications for the second epoch, which has been pivotal for the more 
contemporary story of soccer in Australia, and it centred around the mass-immigration of 
soccer-loving Europeans from 1950. As noted throughout this research, this period has 
served to both define and contain the soccer story; that in Australia it is a function of 
ethnicity. The emergence of soccer in and then beyond these communities challenged the 
power structures, underpinned as they were by the exclusivist White Australia population 
policy. The arrival of non-British/Irish migrants who, through the process of integration 
and assimilation, fortified soccer in their Australian lives and improved the game, lending 
its talented player offspring to develop the quality and enrich the culture of the Australian 
game (Warren et al., 2002) to an international standard, as has been noted with the 
international successes of the Socceroos and Matildas. If Australia thought this cohort 
would seamlessly merge and assimilate into the existing hegemonic sports because of the 
obvious superiority of Australian sport culture, surprise and possibly disappointment was 


in store. 


Having marginalised soccer in colonial times, Australia had little institutional appetite for 
soccer or structural preparedness to absorb post-1950 migrants through soccer. Whilst 
one can understand how this happened, one would also have to say this was a missed 
opportunity for Australia. Hindsight suggests that it would have been advantageous to 
ensure a more efficacious and less traumatic migratory experience for new Australians as 
well as to supercharge the sport domestically and bring forward its resultant international 
competitiveness. However, the migrants’ participation in and association with soccer 
would also cast them into the shadows which, along with the other difficulties associated 
with migration, made perhaps for a problematic experience. Warren et al. (2002) recalls 
the racism that drove the heckling and verbal abuse during a tickertape parade for the 


Socceroos in 1969: 


I have a daunting image, still prominent in my memory. It was the occasion 
of a ticker tape parade for the Australian national team in 1969. I had taken 
my allotted place in one of the sports cars which had been organised for the 


event. The cavalcade was snaking its way through the streets and turned a 
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corner. This one particular corner, like so many of its kind in Sydney, was 
adorned by a pub. Wooing the punters to drink from its kegs were pictures 
on its outer wall of rugby, cricket and horse racing. True blue Aussie sports. 
Spilling out of the pub’s doors were tank-topped, steel-booted, tattooed 
workers quenching their thirst after the dust of a day’s work. “Fuckin’ 
poofters”, some hooted at us. “Dago bastards”, followed others. The odd 
projectile was hurled our way. Needless to say, I had, in my life, felt much 
safer than I did during that parade. Australia had welcomed migrants as long 
as they have moved straight into Australian pursuits, or those accepted as so. 


(pp. XXi-xx11) 


This type of experience is commonly and typically referred to by players and supporters 
of soccer pre-Crawford. The sustained and ongoing nature of these attitudes, as reported 
by Warren et al. (2002), amongst other things, hampered the development of the sport 
and accentuated the difficulties of migration and hence add to the missed opportunity for 
Australia. The lingering attitudes and socialising power of imperialism determined that 


this would be so. 


The third epoch of power structures involving soccer has been the focus of this research, 
vis-a-vis the why and how of Australian soccer’s legitimisation post-Crawford. As noted, 
one of the key motivations for this process was as a response to globalisation. As quickly 
and as decidedly as Australia opened itself to soccer in and through the post-Crawford 
era, the comparative analysis papers also indicate Australia’s tendency to parochialism 
and to revert to the familiar cultural hegemons, however limiting this might be in a 
geopolitical sense and for the nation’s interests. The question confronting the power 
structures now is whether soccer remains an imperative for Australia into the future and 


if so, how will this be sustained. 
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Publication Summaries 


This PhD with publications set about understanding the reasons how and why the people 
who were critical influencers of soccer’s Australian experience decided to act as they did 
to legitimise the sport. Paper One, the historiography of Australian soccer, established 
foundations for this research and pinpointed that the literature acknowledged that soccer 
entered the mainstream post-Crawford and that it was marginalised pre-Crawford. 
Further, spanning both pre and post-Crawford eras, the literature has overtly focussed on 
ethnicity issues to describe soccer’s place and experience. Importantly, this paper 
identifies the lack of theoretical inquiry across the soccer scholarship and the coverage 


was largely antiquarian in nature. 


Paper Two reframes our understanding of the original ostracism of soccer. Australia’s 
colonial history, homogenous society and acute anglophile tendencies expose the 
ethnicity and foreign typology of soccer as tenuous given the sport’s primacy in British 
culture (Paper Two). This paper contends that that soccer’s marginalisation was a direct 
result of colonial class consciousness, not ethnicity. This was so because colonial 
considerations (class, muscular Christianity and games/sport in education) were the major 
driving force as Australia’s nascent sporting culture was establishing. Soccer as a function 
of immigration levels in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century are symptomatic, 


not causal, of soccer’s marginalisation. 


Having framed soccer’s status, Paper Three, the centre piece of this thesis, discussed the 
data collected from the interviews of the powerful people who intervened and affected 
soccer’s trajectory to legitimisation. This purposive sample was constructed to represent 
as broad a stakeholder cross section as possible, within the epistemological considerations 
of purposive sampling. Paper Three reported that the interview sample (N=22) all agreed 
that soccer had been legitimised, and this was due to the 2003 intervention of the Federal 
Government, the resultant recruitment and contribution of Frank Lowy, the 
implementation of the Crawford Report (2003) to re-constitute soccer’s governance and 


structure, and the rising tide of intergenerational soccer support in Australia. 


Paper Four focussed on the analysis of the data using the theoretical framework for 
understanding legitimacy. This theory was developed by one of the world’s most heralded 
sociologists, Max Weber. Soccer’s issue had been described as one of legitimacy Weber’s 
(1948) Legitimacy Theory was used to inform the development of the interview questions 
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and provided the basis for the data analysis. Apart from providing appropriate and 
necessary analytical scaffolding, adopting Weber’s (1948) model provided a measure of 
detachment for the researcher — whose positionality is a key variable and consideration 
in this research project — as the data was synthesised. This, therefore, provided the 


theoretical sensitivity, which Corbin and Strauss (1996), which noted that: 


Granted that research situations are varied, the researchers can scarcely 
come to those with “nothing in the head”. Aside from methodological, 
disciplinary, cultural, and no doubt personal assumptions and 
categorizations, they may bring to the research hunches, intuitions, and 


hypotheses, concerning the phenomena that will be studied. (pp. 141-142) 


Analysing the data through Weber’s (1948) theory, Paper Four noted that the three types 
of legitimacy outlined by it (charismatic, legal/rational, traditional) were all identifiable. 
The key legitimising themes that arose elucidated the findings of Paper Three in 
theoretical Weberian terms. The government’s decisions and actions, including the 
commissioning, acceptance and execution of Crawford (2003) was _ legal/rational 
legitimacy. The recruitment of and role played by Frank Lowy was charismatic 
legitimisation. And the impact of soccer’s growing popularity and participant base as a 
function of changing attitudes and globalisation reflected an emergent and leverageable 


traditional legitimacy. 


There is little doubt that globalisation is a major consideration in modern sport (Markovits 
& Rensmann, 2010; Miller, Lawrence, McKay, & Rowe, 2001) and this was reflected by 
the data captured by the interviews. Therefore, this research investigated the impacts of, 
and responses to, globalisation and the post-Crawford story. Paper Five investigated this 
by way of comparing Australia with the USA, whose soccer story and experience is 
similarly on the fringe of world soccer (Bandyopadhyay & Mallick, 2013). The impact 
of globalisation was apparent in both countries and Australia’s move to legitimisation 
came in large part as a result of this reality. Moreover, this comparative analysis also gave 
further support to the findings of Paper Two. As is the wont of comparative analyses such 
as this, the additional lens provided on the Australian phenomenon in this paper showed 
that the influences shaping America’s relationship with soccer were shared and that 


Australia’s treatment of and experience with soccer was not ad hoc or happenstance, but 
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possibly as a by-product of systematic treatment of the sport by colonial impulses and 


then by the forces of globalisation. 


Given the centrality of sports’ globalisation to soccer’s changed status in Australia, Paper 
Six turned its attention to the rise of Asia and particularly the place of China. The 
interview data unequivocally reported that Australia needed to find additional ways to 
engage with the region and that soccer was the sport most ideally placed to facilitate this. 
Therefore, given that China is Australia’s largest trading partner (Shalhoop & Sanger, 
2012), the most significant geo-political influence in the region (Pan, 2014) and that it 
had taken to developing soccer to partly service its international agenda (Keixue, 2017) 
this final paper analysed Australia’s response to China’s embrace of soccer. It found that 
soccer’s legitimisation progress through and until the wining of the Asian Cup in 2015 
has since begun to wane compared to the investment in soccer by China and the 


imprimatur given it by the ruling Communist Party. 


This research identified that the atmosphere for soccer in Australia changed in the early 
years of the twenty-first century, resulting in the spawning of the Crawford Report (2003). 
The turnaround from this point was dramatic and revolutionary. Such were the 
convulsions, that soccer’s Australian story is now delineated into the pre and post- 
Crawford eras. It is unanimously agreed that pre-Crawford soccer was marginalised and 
that post-Crawford the sport became legitimate. And as seismic as the post-Crawford 
period through to the Asian Cup in 2015 legitimisation has been, it would be sage to 
revisit Ansell (2001) that legitimacy is neither inherent, necessarily permanent nor static. 
If legitimising soccer was strategic decision of the power-holders, then maintaining 


legitimacy requires on-going attention. 
Revisiting the Research Questions 


Therefore, having summarised the foundation of this thesis with publications and re- 
affirmed the narrative of this work and of the soccer phenomenon, attention will now be 


turned directly to the specific research questions, as they were laid out in Section A. 


The overarching research question was how and why did Australian soccer become 


a legitimate sport? 


To answer this question, this thesis undertook qualitative research methodology. It 


compiled a purposive sample (N=22) that included the very people who would decide 
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upon soccer and act to legitimise it. This was the focus of Paper Three. This sample 
included the three key protagonists, former Prime Minister John Howard, whose 
government intervened to alter soccer’s trajectory, Frank Lowy who was recruited by Mr 


Howard to lead the restructure and David Crawford, the author of Crawford (2003). 


Paper Three analyses the interview data collected from the purposive sample of powerful 
people to understand how soccer was legitimised. Paper Three found that Australian 
soccer was legitimised because of the Federal Government’s intervention, which included 
the recruitment of Frank Lowy to lead the restructure. Crawford (2003) was offered as 
the means to reconstitute the sport, which the data suggested was necessary given the 


sport’s unstable and politically riven past and problematic governance and structure. 


Importantly, in order to address the gap in the study of soccer as reported in the literature 
review and Paper One and also to test the data against an objective standard, this research 
adopted a theoretical framework (Weber, 1948), which identifies three legitimacy types 
(charismatic, legal/rational, traditional) to further synthesise the findings and understand 
soccer as a function of legitimacy. This was undertaken in Paper Four, which showed that 
soccer was legitimised by legal/rational means, that is the decisions and actions of the 
Federal Government to intervene including the commissioning of the Crawford Report; 
charismatic means — the recruitment of Frank Lowy and the role he played thereafter, 
and; traditional means — the significant popularity and participant base of soccer that had 


grown intergenerationally. 


Paper Two outlined the reasons why soccer was originally marginalised in Australia and, 
therefore, lacked legitimacy. Paper Three clearly outlined the reasons why soccer was 
legitimised. Firstly, according to the purposive sample interviewed, the legitimising 
activations were as a response to soccer’s maladministration and poor performances, 
which of themselves were denying the sports and its participants the chance to realise its 
potential. The politicians in the sample noted the size of this group as an electoral 
consideration. As one senior political operative noted “it was the right thing to do” 
(Respondent 8), another politician (Respondent 1) said that “it was just too big a sport to 
let fail” and another politician noted “it was run by crooks and thieves who were ripping 
people off and we needed to clean it out” (Respondent 19). The politicians’ views are key 


because of the federal funding that this paper reported was tied to soccer’s legitimisation. 
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Secondly, there were commercial opportunities to be exploited domestically if soccer 
could be organised in a stable and sustainable way. The corporate (including television) 
stakeholders included in the sample spoke of a long-held belief in the potential for soccer 
in Australia, but that the paradigm needed to change for them to feel comfortable with 
any involvement. “The old needed to go” (Respondent 17) in order for this to happen. 
The “stranglehold on elite soccer by ‘ethnic’ clubs” (Respondent 6), as the NSL was 
perceived to be, needed dismantling, and a new way, mainstream and multi-ethnic via 
such vehicles as the A-League was required, according to the data. In this research this 
has also been referred to as soccer’s de-ethnicisation, and it is an outcome of the 


legitimisation process which remains contentious and as yet, in some senses, unresolved. 


The third driving force behind the legitimisation of soccer was the impacts and 
opportunities of globalisation. Paper Five shed light on the impact of this on the 
Australian scene and it did so by comparing it with the USA and the experience and 
trajectory of the sport in both countries. This paper linked the experiences of both places 
and linked both places to the considerations of globalisation. But the data’s main focus 
of internationality was the place of Australia within Asia and, particularly, the rise of 
China. Paper Six then, investigated China’s adoption of soccer and reasons behind this 


endorsement and compared Australia’s response to this reality. 


Subsidiary questions were investigated to further address the main research 


question. 
(a) Why, when and how was soccer delegitimised in Australia? 


Pre-Crawford, soccer was an outcast, marginalised, illegitimate sport. The reason 
reported for this was soccer’s inherent ethnicity. Paper One addressed this as well as 
highlighting the necessity for greater theoretical engagement with the soccer phenomenon 
in the literature. This research has recast the initial ostracism impacting soccer as a 
function of colonial class consciousness, not ethnicity, and that this transpired in the 
nineteenth century (Paper Two). Paper Five, the analysis that compared soccer’s 
Australian experience with a similar country, the USA, also reinforced the notion that 
colonial impulses were the major delineator of sports in the formative, nineteenth century 


period 
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(b) Is there an agreed “start point” to soccer’s legitimisation? 


Yes, the interviewees all pinpointed the Crawford Report (2003) as the key pivot point to 
legitimisation. As noted, as was clarified in Paper Four, legitimacy is multi-faceted and 
complex. However, the interview sample all identified Crawford (2003) as the accepted 
starting point, the time when soccer finally shed its dysfunctional governance and poor 
operations and became organised. Whilst there was no feeling that Crawford (2003) itself 
did all the work, as it were, it nevertheless provided the reference point for people to 


conceptualise soccer’s life either side of it. 


(c) Who have been the key figures in legitimising soccer and what have been the key 


indicators, or milestones, of legitimisation in the new millennium? 


Frank Lowy was the key figure of soccer’s legitimisation. This point was expanded in 
Paper Four, as was the role of former Prime Minister John Howard. As this research has 
noted, Lowy only accepted the opportunity to lead soccer under certain guarantees. Those 
guarantees (e.g. funding, electoral amnesty to facilitate Lowy’s return etc) were 


ultimately the contribution of the Prime Minister and his government. 


The individual who thus far has not been highlighted, however, but whose role in 
processing the dissolution of the incumbent Soccer Australia board to make way for 
Lowy’s return, was former Chair Ian Knop. Perhaps that is because he is not as high 
profile as some other identities. Commentary on Knop’s integral role is taken up in the 
following section. Frank Lowy as well as a senior Federal Cabinet minister, said that 


Knop probably didn’t get the credit he deserved in soccer’s turn around. 


Key milestones or indicators of legitimisation are outlined in Table 3, were discussed in 
the previous section and include improved television relationships and revenues, 
commerciality including sponsorship and match attendances, increasing participation 
numbers, successful re-positioning in the Asian Football Confederation and improved on- 


field international performances. 
(d) Why is soccer’s legitimisation an issue of national importance for Australia? 


Two papers directly deal with the international considerations for soccer, and Paper Six 
directly focusses on soccer’s national importance. This research highlighted that a key 
reason why soccer was legitimised was the impact of globalisation. In this respect, soccer 


as a matter of national importance is akin to trade deals and security treaties being matters 
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of national importance. The data clearly articulated a need for Australia to engage with 
Asia and China. Soccer is the world’s most globalised, and globalising, sport. The data 
recognised this and for soccer to play a more effective role for Australia internationally, 
it needed to first be legitimised. From this position, it could then provide the international 
leverage that the data identified as being necessary. Paper Five expands on the aspects of 
globalisation for Australian soccer to consider and Paper Six refers to the rise of China 


and in doing so directly responds to matters raised by the interviewees. 


A summary of this information follows hereafter in tabular form. 
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Table 4: Subsidiary research questions and findings 


Research Questions 


(a) Why, when and how was 
soccer delegitimised in 
Australia? 


(b) Is there an agreed “start 
point” to soccer’s 
legitimisation? 


(c) Who have been the key 
figures in legitimising soccer 
and what have been the key 
indicators, or milestones, of 
legitimisation? 


(d) Why is soccer's 
legitimisation an issue of 
national importance for 
Australia? 


Main Findings 

Soccer was delegitimised in the second half of the twentieth century because of colonial class consciousness which cast soccer to the 
margins. Schools, the initial carriageway of football cultures, shunned soccer and institutionalised other football games within their 
networks. Soccer failed to gain support from and access to key institutions and was systematically ostracised from, and by, the 
hegemonic sports culture (Paper Two). From 1950, as Australia’s immigration policy moved to a multi-ethnic outlook, soccer’s 
relationship with this cohort reinforced the already established notion that soccer was outside the mainstream and unrespected, 
unloved and ignored by institutional Australia, vis-a-vis illegitimate. (Papers One, Two, Three and Five) 


Soccer became legitimised via the intervention of the Federal Government in 2003. This guaranteed the necessary funding to maintain 
the sport’s solvency. Importantly, the government’s recruitment of Frank Lowy to lead this process engendered significant confidence 
in the government and corporate sector and, almost simultaneously with the appointment of Lowy, soccer was able to access various 
sources of funding and capital. (Papers Three and Four) 


The key figures were Prime Minister John Howard and his Federal cabinet; Frank Lowy as Chair of the reconstructed FFA; former Soccer 
Australia Chair, lan Knop. (Paper Three, Paper Four). The growth of the governing body’s organisational effectiveness was exponential. 
This was highlighted by the growth of the sport’s operating budget, the improved media coverage and securing of television rights 
deals. The establishment of professional leagues for men and women. The on-field success of the senior national teams for men and 
women and the growth and success of the A-League are all indicators. Further, Australia’s move to the AFC was a watershed and now 
positions Australia advantageously. And consecutive qualification since 2006 for the FIFA World Cup (men’s) has garnered support and 
credibility for the sport when previous failures reinforced illegitimacy. Support for soccer has risen. Soccer’s international opportunities 
are both a reason for and reflection of soccer’s legitimisation. (Papers Three, Four, Five and Six) 


The data clearly stated that it was in Australia’s national interest that soccer be reformed and re-positioned. This was so it could provide 
more meaningful interaction with Asia through sport. Left as it was, according to the data, soccer was unable to deliver this for 
Australia. The data suggested that the interventions of the type recorded in this research was fundamental to Australia achieving this. 
(Paper Six) 
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Theory-driven Reflections 


This thesis adopted Weber’s (1948) Legitimacy Theory and applied it to the phenomenon 
of Australian soccer. Weber (2009) notes that it is appropriate that the theory can be 
applied to a variety of contexts, and this research has extended into an analysis of an 
Australian sport. The utilisation of this theory satisfied three key requirements. Firstly, as 
this research has highlighted, Australian soccer studies needed to broaden its canon to 
include greater theory-driven inquiry, which this research does. Secondly, this theory is 
widely acknowledged in the literature as the most dominant and influential in the field, 
and its application here enabled for a deeper understanding of soccer’s key consideration 
as outlined in this research, legitimacy. Thirdly, the application of this model has, at least 
in part, objectified the data analysis and commentary, and offered a measure of 
detachment throughout the process for the researcher, vital given the researcher’s 


positionality. 


In order to expand on these three reflections, what follows now is an interpretation of how 
the theoretical framework used in this research brings to life the story of soccer’s 


legitimating reformation. 


The Australian soccer fraternity has had a long-held messianic complex (Masters, 2006). 
This, as noted earlier, also emerged in the interview data for this research. Frustrated by 
its marginalisation, the only perceptible way forward for the sport, according to the 
Australian soccer community, was by way of a powerful and respected leader to break 
through the institutional resistance to their game. It seems that the highest office in 
Australia, that of Prime Minister John Howard and his Cabinet, and fuelled by 
recommendations of Crawford (2003), also agreed. Either intuitively, empirically or 
theoretically, key instigators of soccer’s legitimisation understood the need for a soccer 
messiah. Frank Lowy was targeted as the ideal candidate to fill this role, the invitation 
for which he was to duly accept. Lowy is the central character of soccer’s legitimisation. 
None of the interviewees nominated any other person of comparable merit. His history in 
the game, his renowned passion for the game and his standing in Australian society made 


him, for all interviewed, the obvious choice to lead the sport. 


In fact, it was Lowy’s prominence in this legitimisation story that first drew my attention 


to Weber’s (1948) Legitimacy Theory. Charismatic legitimacy, one of the three types 
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characterised by the theory fitted the Lowy variable. And as noted in Paper Four, Lowy’s 
position in the game was a poignant reflection of the Bismarckian influence on Weber, 
as he observed the machinations of German unification in the nineteenth century and 
developed this theorising on legitimacy. Not only did Lowy fit the mould of the 
charismatic legitimator, but his role in re-constructing soccer and moulding it as a 
mainstream interest could be viewed as Australian soccer’s version of Bismarck’s 
unification or nation-building episode. As noted earlier, however, not everyone has 
viewed Lowy’s contribution with such equanimity or magnanimity. Nevertheless, 
according to the interviews conducted for this research, Lowy was the irreplaceable piece 
in the soccer puzzle, just as Bismarck was central to Weber’s observations of German 


unification. 


Lowy, an individual with demonstrable history in and passion for soccer, was not only an 
obvious candidate to lead the game, but as power-holder he was also relevant to the 
power-subject because of his history. Matheson (1987) referred to this link regarding the 
importance of traditional legitimacy. Again, the application of Weber (1948) consolidates 


the importance of Lowy’s history with the sport and its people, the power-subject. 


But unleashing Lowy’s charismatic legitimacy on soccer was not as simple as merely 
inviting his re-entry. As Respondent 3 noted, Lowy insisted on all political and other 
potential roadblocks being removed before he’d return. Respondent | noted that “Frank 
wasn’t going to get bogged-down in that (political) stuff’, which Respondent 3 noted 
“Lowy had already experienced years ago when he was first involved in soccer. It was 
the game’s politics then that forced him out, from where he went to become global 


property magnate ‘billionaire-dom’ whilst soccer was left to crash and burn.” 


As Respondents 2 and 18 noted, the outgoing Chair of Soccer Australia, lan Knop, needed 
to give confidence to the Australian Sports Commission that the funding which soccer 
needed “to be solvent” and which the ASC provided, would be safe-guarded by the hand- 
over to a Lowy regime. Respondents 11, 12 and 18 provided the narrative as to what took 
place to facilitate the takeover, in order to guarantee clear passage for Lowy. The plot 


was quite a Machiavellian one. 


The ASC would withhold funding until acceptable governance restructuring took place. 
“Enough was enough”, said Respondent 18 with respect to funding for the sport not 


delivering the perceptible outcomes to which the money was nominally tied. Crawford 
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(2003) was enlisted to recommend appropriate governance and structure, provide a 
formality around the process as well as a justification for that re-structure. A quarter of 
the Respondents specifically noted this. Knop had to guarantee the recommendations of 
Crawford (2003) and that the requirements of the Federal Government would be adhered 
to, which included the dissolution of the incumbent (Knop’s) Soccer Australia board and 


the election, un-opposed, of Frank Lowy to the role of Chair. 


To achieve these ends, Chairman Knop had to simultaneously work the existing soccer 
stakeholders and enlist the support of the Federal Government led by John Howard as 
well as FIFA, soccer’s international governing body. Knop would need to lobby, cajole 
and manoeuvre these soccer constituents. He also had access to the Liberal Party led by 
John Howard by virtue of his professional consulting and lobbying activities as well as 
his status within the Liberal Party. It was his personal contacts with key government 
operatives that granted him the necessary access to the Prime Minister and other key 


people (Respondents 3, 11, 12, 18). 


Knop also had entre to FIFA care of his position as figurehead of Australian soccer. 
FIFA’s acceptance of the proposal for Australian soccer’s restructure was crucial because 
access to FIFA tournaments, such as the FIFA World Cup, are contingent upon ongoing 
membership of the organisation. Meanwhile, and mindful of this, some of soccer’s 
incumbent office-bearers who were opposed to any changes were also supplicating FIFA. 
The basis of their claims was to cite Article 19 of the FIFA Statutes, which reads “each 
member association shall manage its affairs independently and without undue influence 
from third parties” (FIFA 2019, p. 20). This statute has been invoked to suspend member 
associations because of “undue” interference, vis-a-vis government interference, by FIFA 
in the past (Meier & Garcia, 2015). It was hoped by supporters of the status quo that FIFA 
would view the Howard government agitation and support for the ASC-led Lowy 
takeover, as “undue influence from third parties” and therefore a breach of the relevant 
FIFA Statute. In the face of this rear-guard action, it is noteworthy that the Howard-ASC- 
Lowy entente, whether it either outmanoeuvred or forced their way through the necessary 
chicanery, stayed committed to the task. This also underscores the intent and 


determination of the powerful people to legitimise Australian soccer. 


With FIFA “on side and after many meetings and conversations” (Respondent 18) the 
government could then provide more comfort to Lowy that the resistance to him would 


be removed. An additional endorsement of Lowy’s charismatic influence on the 
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international scene was recalled by Respondent 18 who said that “FIFA knew Lowy. 
Blatter (then FIFA President Joseph “Sepp” Blatter) knew Lowy. This is the level this 
game was played at. Lowy is on that level. Internationally. I’m not sure people actually 
appreciate that.” In the context of this research, with Weber (1948) as the guiding 


framework, this is charismatic legitimacy writ large. 


Prime Minister Howard, apart from personally approaching Frank Lowy also had to agree 
to Federal funding to sufficiently capitalise the game. To have the support of the country’s 
Prime Minister as active agent in this process is also charismatic legitimacy. Lowy needed 
this level of support to agree; “no politics, they all had to go. And money to rebuild. Or 
forget it. It can’t be done” (Respondent 13). Respondents 8 and 11 noted, as reported in 
Paper Four, that these loans would effectively become grants. With the necessary 
assurances, Lowy agreed to lead soccer’s restructure. Lowy, the charismatic legitimiser, 
was therefore only possible by the charismatic impact of John Howard and by dint of the 
definitive official decisions and actions (legal/rational legitimacy), which included 


Crawford (2003). 


The state of Australian soccer state had not been of particular interest to the power 
structures until now, but the combination of the size of the game, which according to 
Respondent 1 was “just too big to allow to fail” (Respondent 1), its international 
significance and matter of national importance (for example Respondent 19) and the work 
of Ian Knop to activate the awareness of the soccer problem and opportunity were the key 
catalysts to ignite the post-Crawford era. The size of the soccer corpus and the growth of 
soccer interest over decades reflected traditional legitimacy, which was sufficient to 
provide other leverage. This groundswell was a significant consideration for powerful 


people to activate. 


Traditional legitimacy emerged as the most resonant theme throughout the data corpus. 
Whilst interviews readily identified (pinpointed) legal/rational and charismatic 
legitimators, woven throughout the various discussions was a deflection to “what we grew 
up on”, the “way things are”, “how entrenched other habits are” and how strongly a notion 
of Australianness was pictured but not defined. All interviewees communicated, in 
essence if not in direct word, this consideration. Soccer’s struggle was akin to pushing 
back a notional tide of traditional acceptability and appropriateness. This echoes the 
treatment by Mangan (2013) regarding imperial socialisation and in the Australian 


context the longstanding depth of its penetration. 
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Clearly, sport as a cultural pastime feeds off traditional legitimacy considerations and 
whilst legal/rational considerations were paramount and irreplaceable in legitimising 
soccer, traditional legitimacy seems to be the end target, a place from where legal/rational 
and charismatic legitimisers are perhaps easier to access. The significance of the 
breakthrough for soccer was that whilst traditional legitimacy was a positive 
consideration, as reported, there were traditional considerations which caused hesitation 
on the part of the power-holders. That is, soccer’s Australian traditional considerations 
were largely problematic, also reflected in the academic literature. However, the sheer 
presence of this traditional element was a vital contributor ultimately to the legitimisation 
process. Whilst it took the legal/rational and the charismatic to ease any angst, it was the 
traditional that, in sport at least, became an important consideration. “Nothing will come 
of nothing”, says Shakespeare’s King Lear (Fleissner, 1962); in the parlance of this story, 
the “something” of soccer’s legitimisation as reported here came from the “something” 
of its traditional legitimacy. Given this, the complete turnaround for soccer adds weight 
to the sheer power expressed by and encased in the decisions of the legal/rational 


legitimisers and involvement of the charismatic legitimator, Frank Lowy. 


Importantly, as seen above, soccer’s legitimisation occurred on the back of the inter- 
relationship of all three legitimacy types, which is also a clear reflection of Weber’s 
theory (Weber, 1948). For soccer’s experience, government intervention (legal/rational) 
and then sponsoring soccer’s restructure via the provision of public funding etc. was 
initiated by the growth of the game at the community level, which had taken place over 
decades (traditional). The government, and the report it commissioned (Crawford, 2003), 
declared that a leader of appropriate standing and history in soccer was needed to lead the 
sport. Frank Lowy (charismatic) filled this role. As the data also revealed, Lowy would 
not have agreed to lead without the government clearing the way. Therefore, in summary, 
the charismatic type (Lowy) could only take effect if the legal/rational (government 
interventions) established the mandate, the determination of which came as a result of 


soccer’s growing influence (traditional). 


Absorbing Weber (1948) also facilitated reflections upon soccer’s Australian history, the 
sport’s governance and the perceptions held of it. Importantly, legitimacy’s theoretical 
underpinnings enabled this research to investigate Australian soccer outside the realm of 
ethnicity. Soccer’s ethnicity narrative has dominated. Therefore, this research has served 


to place ethnicity more appropriately as a subset of the legitimacy discussion. That is, 
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ethnic involvement in and impact on Australian soccer is undeniable, but ethnicity per se 


did not make it illegitimate in Australia. 
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Methodological Insights 


There is a large body of research that has focussed on Australian soccer, but that canon 
reflects a relatively narrow focus and is not one generated by the breadth of available 
research methodologies. This is the first and most obvious methodological insight. As 
noted in the Literature Review, most soccer studies have provided historical perspectives 
or utilised quantitative methodologies to analyse the sport. There has been little research 
that has employed qualitative and mixed methodologies, certainly relative to the size of 


the sport and the amount of research that has otherwise been undertaken into soccer. 


The second point to note is that amidst the body of work that has used qualitative 
methodologies, there has been minimal attempt to, or progress made, giving voice to the 
power structures that this research has shown to be so critical to the life and experience 
of a sport. Access to this cohort in not only apparently problematic in soccer, other sports 
literature is similarly quiet in this area, with the exception of rare examples such as 


Booth’s (2007) in-depth interview with AFL supremo, Andrew Demetriou. 


One wouldn’t assume that canvassing the views of powerful people regarding soccer is a 
new idea, in which case this second insight neatly segues into the third methodological 


insight, which is the most significant provided by this research, the issue of positionality. 


If accessing the powerful and the elite for research purposes is a worthwhile exercise, the 
importance of which would be acknowledged by Walford (1994, 2013), Etikan et al. 
(2016) and Palinkas et al. (2015) amongst others, then this research has noted that 
researcher positionality is key. The issue of my positionality was dealt with at length in 


Methodology section. Therefore, it won’t be articulate again here, in detail. 


However, as scholars have noted that positionality provides access to the cohort of the 
powerful, this research revealed that access alone might not always be enough. That is, 
once access is granted, if even possible, how can one be confident of a rich exchange 
between researcher and participant? For this research, the specifics of my background 
were as important as the position I held in the game at the time the research was 
conceived, and initial contacts made. This is about more than being an insider of the sport, 
because I was/am a media commentator. Anyway, insider is a misleading term and a 
pejorative label that is too often bandied about. My positionality is more about being an 


insider with a specific history, experience and skill set. It was on this basis that, firstly, 
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access was agreed to the very top of government and soccer, and secondly that the 
resultant interviews yielded such rich data. The limitations of this purposive sampling 
methodology are acknowledged here and will be treated in the following section. 
However, research such as this, with this powerful cohort, has not been conducted 
previously, and without due consideration of the aforementioned points, might not have 
been conducted this time. It is one thing to note that the power structures haven’t been 
researched, it’s another to conduct successful research on that group. That is, there may 
indeed be a large list of researchers who’ve attempted access to the powerful, only to be 
rebuffed; literature reviews only consider published work, not wished-for research 


projects. 


The access granted to me was a function of my experience and reputation. Both of these 
have been developed over a period that has traversed both pre and post-Crawford and 
branched into a multiplicity of roles and activities, including playing, advocacy, coaching, 
consulting, writing, administrating and commentating. This provided me with insights 
and sensitivities that enabled me to frame this research, an important consideration when 
pitching to the intended participants. Moreover, this breadth of varied activity, over time, 
allowed for the people in power to form their own opinions about me and, as reflected in 


this research, feel comfortable to accept the invitation to participate. 


Notwithstanding my position and reputation in the game, the interactions with this cohort 
did reveal a key operational methodological insight. Despite my professional experience 
in the media and dealing with these types of people in a television or radio interview 
setting, I still wasn’t adequately prepared for all interview permutations. Ethical 
guidelines are clear, as they must be. Researchers can never coerce or harass participants. 
Whilst this is also acknowledged here, the dynamic between researcher and participant 
usually covered by this consideration was not the type of relationship I experienced with 
the participants in this research, at least for a significant part of the sample. That is, there 
was no power imbalance tending towards the researcher. Rather, the opposite was the 


Case. 


Crucially, this gave rise for the need to specifically consider the management of the 
opening period of the interview. This is raised in the Methodology section as the notion 
of catch up. Thankfully, this scenario emerged early in the process of conducting the 
interviews, because it alerted me to the need to adjust as and when catch up might be 


necessary, something which happened consistently along the interviewing journey. A 
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sidenote here is that where practicable, and when interviewing a group of people, a 
researcher might schedule the interviews with the biggest or most unfamiliar participant 


later in the sequence in order to smooth-out style and management issues. 


The tendency for these powerful people to begin talking as soon as the meeting started, 
was common. Perhaps there was no time or space for small talk. Perhaps, where there 
was no pre-existing relationship with me, there was some social awkwardness. 
Irrespective, in these scenarios, researchers need to be at the ready, to capture data as soon 
as the meeting starts. This is real-time capture of deeply rich data. As noted, this is when, 
commonly, participants were in the stream of consciousness. Researchers must let this 
flow, be agile and flexible along the way, as they perhaps fumble around with audio 
equipment etc, en route to the seat they will be offered (most interviews took place in 
participants office or home), valiantly attempting to catch up. There is little benefit to the 
research in, however politely, asking the participant to stop and wait whilst one gets 
ready. The stream of consciousness, so rich with information, might not be re-activated. 
Or at least that chance shouldn’t be taken. In this scenario, researchers are best to prepare 


for catch up. Forewarned is forearmed. 


It should be noted that perhaps this is more the case for sports, which by nature are 
typically a passionate endeavour, with the distinct possibility that the participants are 
sports fans and deeply engaged with the subject matter. Also, as was revealed and despite 
the acknowledged protestations of some observers and fans, soccer’s transformation was 
viewed as a good news story, so participants might be more ready to talk. As will be noted 


in the next section, this very scenario itself provides for the potential perception of bias. 


Inescapably, however, highlighting the issue of catch up would be impossible without 
being in the interview environment in the first place. Managing the first moments of 
interviews with powerful people, in settings such as these, is a useful insight. Finally, 
however, the key methodological insight that I have attempted to highlight perhaps best 
articulated by this quote from one of the highest profile and most significant people in the 


sample (Participant 13): 


My interview for you was just because I know you. So there you are, you 
got to me, because you behaved correctly as far as I was concerned in the 
last ten years. I saw you at Sydney FC, I saw you on TV, I saw you in 


commentating and listening to you — so I saw you. Many people come and I 
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don’t give them the time. Why? Because I don’t know them. And I gave it 


to you, because your credit with me is high. 
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Limitations of the Research 


All research has limitations and this work is no different. I have identified two research 
limitations, which are broadly related to methodology; the perceived biases of purposive 
sampling, and as a result, the data yielded. The limitations of this research stemmed from 
a lack of generalisability of the research, the impact of social desirability bias and the 


potential for hindsight bias. 


As noted, the strength of this research is its purposive sampling. However, channelling 
the Greek mythological hero, this is also its Achilles heel; its greatest strength is also its 
greatest weakness. For the first time in Australian soccer scholarship, a voice has been 
given to the actual power structures that presided over taking soccer from the 
marginalised into the mainstream. There has not been any previous research that has been 
able to venture into this sphere. In this sense, by accessing those who Walford (1994) 
would say have had a direct influence on events and developed a detailed knowledge and 
understanding of what has taken place are “worthy of careful examination” (p. 264). This 
quality was clearly evident in this research sample underlining that this purposive sample 


is the research’s greatest strength 


However, by definition, this research was limited to the data from the interviews of 
powerful people. In Weberian terms, these are the power-holders (Matheson, 1987). The 
views of the power-subjects (Matheson, 1987) were not canvassed for this research. There 
remains the possibility, then, that the community-at-large, the power-subjects, hold 
different views about soccer’s legitimisation. Therefore, the generalisability of the 
research’s findings is affected. The remedy for this lies in random sampling, a method 
which ensures greater generalisability and minimises the potential for bias in the creation 
of the interview sample (Palinkas et al., 2015). In short, the vast body of Australia’s 
soccer corpus was left untouched by the methodology used here. Whilst this research was 
specifically targeted at understanding the motivations and mechanisms of the power 
structures behind Australian sport, there are a multiplicity of views that need to be 


understood about soccer’s place and performance that weren’t canvassed in this work. 


Whilst this sample does did not necessarily represent the cross section of interests in 
Australian soccer, although in its considered construction, this research did seek to enlist 
as diverse a power stakeholder representation as possible within the boundaries of 


purposive sampling. Therefore, the voices of other influential figures, such as national 
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team coaches, leaders of unsuccessful A-League expansion bids, special interest groups, 
grass roots organisations etc are not necessarily represented in this sample. The 
generalisability of the research’s findings is lessened because of this (Etikan et al., 2016; 


Palinkas et al., 2015), herein lies the research’s greatest weakness. 


It is also true that this sample cannot claim to include every powerful person who has 
decided for or against soccer. Individuals in this category — of powerful people who 
weren’t included here — may well have held different views. This speaks more to the 
construction of the purposive sample itself, making sure the specific and relevant people 
were targeted, with knowledge and experience in soccer, as per Etikan et al. (2016), which 
noted that “the researcher decides what needs to be known and sets out to find people 
who can and are willing to provide the information by virtue of knowledge of experience” 
(p. 2). I acknowledge, therefore, that this interview group is an exclusive one for 
purposive sampling and it is too much to exegete that their views are universally 


representative, and, therefore, the resultant limitations are acknowledged. 


Also, the data set was potentially tainted by social desirability bias (Grimm, 2010). That 
is, the interviews were limited to the amount of detail and/or willingness of participants 
to talk and divulge information. However, and notwithstanding the quality of the 
information gathered from this sample, there always remains the possibility that 
interviewees may have been reserved, or conservative, with their offerings and what they 
may perceive to result from their participation. Alternatively, as a function of particular 
roles played and perceptions of success, participants may have been overly effusive in 
their re-telling of events and issues. In either of these scenarios, potential social 


desirability bias arises (Grimm, 2010), which is a limitation of the research. 


Further, this research was exposed to the potential of hindsight bias, where participants 
problematically, if unintentionally, miscue their recollections (Lewis, 2017). Lowe and 
Reckers (1994) outline hindsight bias as “the tendency of individuals with outcome 
knowledge (hindsight) to alter their perception of an event such that, ex-post, one’s 


assumed ability to predict an event is greater than one’s ex-ante ability” (p. 401), and that: 


Hindsight bias is said to exist when individuals overestimate the extent to 
which an outcome could have been anticipated prior to its occurrence. 
Research suggests that individuals unknowingly overstate the likelihood of 


a given outcome and believe that a “now realized event” was relatively 
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apparent in foresight. Because auditor performance is evaluated by 
individuals with outcome knowledge, hindsight bias can potentially restrict 
those individuals’ ability to objectively evaluate auditor performance 


retrospectively. (p. 401) 


With respect to the data collection, the interviews for this research took place a decade 
after the transformation of soccer commenced and matters of detail on that process may 
have evaded the memories of some. In the case of soccer’s legitimisation, the impact of 
Frank Lowy seems now unchallengeable as, perhaps does the impact of de-ethnicisation, 
but is that “now realized event” something that might not have actually been foreseen? 
Were the views expressed in the interviews consistent with those held during the most 
acute phases of the legitimisation processes as incidents and experiences are recalled or 
has the passing of time in conjunction with soccer’s story altered these perspectives? The 
contention around mainstreaming top-level club soccer may provide clear space for 
hindsight bias; might the ethnic soccer clubs have thrived in the A-League after receiving 
the equivalent government and corporate support? Importantly, as per a foundational tenet 
of this thesis, is that soccer studies in general, as well possibly as this purposive sample, 
activated hindsight bias as outlined above by Lowe and Reckers (1994) in assuming 


ethnicity as the foundational understanding and experience of Australian soccer. 


Finally, given the aforementioned varying emotional responses of some participants due 
to their actual involvement in the sport’s restructure, some responses may have been 
tainted by an overly positive, or negative, version of events. The hitherto noted 
safeguarding provided in part by Weber’s (1948) theorising doesn’t however provide 
complete prophylaxis from subjectified interviewee responses. In this sense, social 
desirability bias may have skewed some content. Furthermore, the perception of bias in 
the interview sample needs to be acknowledged; that the interviewees would conveniently 
offer unanimity of views about soccer, reflecting a social desirability bias on the part of 


the participants (Grimm, 2010). 
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Future Directions of Research 


Reflecting on this research journey, the gaps in the literature and the publication process 
itself, there are clearly five areas of future research directions. These will continue to 
close the loop on greater theoretical inquiry into Australian sport and Australian soccer. 
It will branch into diverse areas, so that through the ongoing convergence of sports history 
and sports sociology, referred to by Nauright (1999) all those years ago, can develop a 
greater understanding of the Australian identity and the Australian condition through 
sport. The first four of these are relatively self-evident. The fifth, regarding engagement 


with Asia, requires greater deliberation. The five areas for future research are: 


1 Expanding the study of soccer’s legitimisation to a more diverse stakeholder 
group. Future research should expand the sample investigating this legitimacy 
phenomenon beyond the purposive to include other stakeholder groups, such as grass 
roots communities. The soccer corpus in Australia is so large that academic inquiry into 
this can only be served by a series of investigations. Qualitative research that gives voice 


to the breadth and variety of this corpus must gather momentum. 


2 Expansion beyond ethnicity themes and with greater application of theoretical 
models. Soccer scholarship needs to proliferate beyond the ethnicity angle and accelerate 
in other directions. Critically, future studies of soccer need to adopt more sophisticated 
methodological approaches, more innovation of the type of type Carniel (2009) and Lock 
et al. (2009). There are many interesting avenues to be investigated; the rise of the 
women’s game, the success of Matildas, the challenges of and opportunities presented by 
high participation rates, indigenous soccer and gender identity issues in soccer. As shown 
in the literature review, there are green shoots of alternative inquiry sprouting which is 
encouraging, such as Ian Syson’s (2018a, 2018b) and John Maynard’s (2009, 2011) work 
in the indigenous space. And as Syson tells us in his prolific writings of colonial soccer’s 
and soccer’s Anzac story, the story is a complex one but will ultimately tell us more about 


the Australian identity and cultural makeup. More of this needs to occur. 


Still, debates regarding race and ethnicity remain important. There needs to be a 
continuing contribution to this, but perhaps moving away from southern European/Balkan 
soccer ethnicity and into the experiences of newer migrant populations, such as the 
African diaspora, members of which have begun to break through into Socceroos and 


Matildas representation. Also, Arab and Muslim migrant groups and the plethora of 
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opportunities to investigate the vast spectrum of Asian (East, South East, Central and 
West Asian) migrant groups lie-in-wait for the academic community. Despite the plethora 
of ethnicity discussions, it seems as though there remains an opportunity to consolidate 
this work and critically discuss Australian sport and soccer through migrant theory, in a 
similar way to the ground-breaking spots studies anthology compiled by Caudwell (2007) 
which investigated sexuality in sport using queer theory. Already mentioned is the need 
to dig into issues around indigenous soccer where, for example, the percentage of players 
graduating to the elite level of soccer appears to compare woefully with the rates of 


indigenous players in the NRL and AFL (Syson, 2019). 


3 Adapt Weber’s (1948) Legitimacy Theory to understand other countries, such as 
those pinpointed by Murray (1996) as the small subset of countries to cast soccer to 
the periphery of their cultures to analyse their relationships with soccer. Weber’s 
(1948) Legitimacy Theory was the theoretical framework for understanding why the most 
British of games was shunned by British colonials in Australia. As part of this thesis, the 
comparative analysis with the United States and its relationship with soccer not only 
served to validate and reinforce the findings of Paper Two (that soccer was systematically 
ostracised as a function of colonial class consciousness not ethnicity) but also that this 
approach could potentially be applied to white dominions of the former British Empire, 
which as outlined by Murray (1996), were the few places in the world where soccer didn’t 
come to dominate the culture. As Paper Four reinforced, there are similarities for soccer, 
as well as a shared colonial history, between the USA and Australia. If the application of 
Weber’s (1948) Legitimacy Theory helps understand the Australian condition, then it 
appears feasible that the approach could be transferred to other places and in doing so 
would set about answering one of the great questions that has hovered in world soccer 


scholarship and as articulated by Murray (1996). 


4 Analyse the power structures influences on other Australian sports. Fourth, this 
methodological and theoretical approach — purposive sampling coupled with Weber’s 
(1948) Legitimacy Theory — could be applied to other Australian sports and their 
relationships with societal power structures. This focus should become increasingly acute 
with the rise in awareness and patronage of female sports, particularly those which are 
growing in what have traditionally been male dominated sports. For example, the move 
of Australia’s hegemonic football codes and leagues (AFL, NRL and Rugby Union) to 
grow and entrench female inclusion at a professional and elite level. But what does this 
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say of, and where does this place sports which have traditionally been the domain of 
females, such as netball? This thesis with publications provides a guide as to how these 


investigations might take place. 


5 Investigate Australia’s relationship with Asia more fully, to provide continuing 
analysis of Australian identity as it considers, relates and reacts geo-politically. It is 
clear that Australia’s relationship with Asia is of primary interest. As noted in this 
research, a main reason for this legitimisation of soccer was to enable greater Asian 
engagement. Future research needs to focus and expand more on this and seems to be 
happening. In more recent times Horton (2020) and Rowe, Parry and Pang (2020) have 
both delivered on Australia and China soccer relations but given the importance and 


opportunity, the cupboard is currently relatively bare. 


Herein lies the challenge for Australia, and not just in the academic sphere, which 
certainly also needs to deeply engage with this topic. The momentum of the power 
structures behind soccer’s reformation must be appreciated and, over time, offer analysis 
as to whether or not it might be losing steam. Bubalo (2005, 2013) suggests that Asia is 
too important for Australia and soccer as a means to engage Asia is also too important to 


allow this to happen. It is the role of scholars to critically analyse these developments. 


This research has shone a light on the power structures at-play in Australia, with soccer 
as the portal through which these can be observed. Future research needs to investigate 
this further, particularly as it relates to sport. Sport as a function of or reason for power 
structures, and sport as a means of disrupting power structures should assume a greater 
focus in the area of sports studies. This research has cast aside the notion that Australia’s 
sports culture has evolved outside of sectional and institutional interests but has been laid 
down over time and with pre-determined intent. The relevance/importance of the USA- 
Australia comparative analysis paper in this research serves to highlight the fact that 
Australia’s soccer experience isn’t isolated, it isn’t a result of happenstance, of Australia’s 
longitude and latitude, of its soil, or specific to the Australian cultural genome, but that 
colonial impulses of British Imperialism systematically placed soccer in a “neither to be 


seen, heard nor celebrated” box (Paper Two). 


Even though there were evolutionary elements contributing to soccer’s legitimisation 
(traditional), the post-Crawford Report period was a story of revolution (legal/rational). 


Soccer’s turnaround would not have been so dramatic otherwise. As shown in this thesis, 
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the metrics of the power-elite endorsed new-football dwarfed those of the pre-Crawford 
era, almost immediately following implementation. Soon thereafter, however, Australia’s 
power structures perceived the negative potential threat of globalisation to deeply 
ingrained parochial interests. This was fuelled by the mythologies around Australia’s 
sporting prowess, which juxtaposed a national sporting winners mentality with the 
inherent difficulties of competing in soccer, the world’s largest, most popular and 
important sport. Australia’s inability to win internationally, as opposed to being merely 
competitive, is something that has perhaps curtailed the continued progress of soccer 
post-Crawford Report. The re-assertion of local interests also began a re-energised 
blockade. New rationales emerged (for example the qualified and compromised support 
for the World Cup bid in 2010, and the push to implant AFL into China) and have served 
notice to put soccer back in its place, where the hegemonic culture had previously 
contained it. Moreover, Fairley, Lovegrove, Smith and Tyler (2016) noted the ongoing 
challenges of Australia’s place in the AFC and integrating with its politics. On these 
bases, Australian soccer is caught, it seems, in somewhat of a pincer; a culturally 
conservative influence to dis-engage with soccer internally and the anti-Australian 


sentiment, such that it exists, in elements of the AFC. 


Therefore, future research, through sport, should also analyse some key questions about 


Australia. Gorman (2017) declared that post-Crawford that: 


For the first time in its history, middle Australia looked to soccer for proof 
of its identity. Its people used the game to dissect the idea of nationalism, 
the role of ethnicity in public life, and what it meant to be an Australian in a 


multicultural society. (p. 302) 


This thesis revealed that questions about Australian identity, and soccer’s role in 
understanding it, remain unanswered. Are Australians as bold, cutting-edge and worldly 
as they think? This research has shown that Australians are more class-aware than has 
historically been their boast. Further, is Australia as ready as it says it is, and needs to be, 


to engage with Asia? 


Ironically, it was the socially conservative Prime Minister John Howard, whose 
traditional Anglo-Celtic world-view and ambivalence towards multiculturalism 


(Hutchins, 2001) was in fact the leader who enacted soccer’s legitimisation via the 
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intervention by his government. To illustrate Howard’s inclinations, Hutchins (2001) 


noted of the former Prime Minister, that he: 


Attempted reinvigoration of a social-conservative political tradition that he 
believes reached its zenith under Menzies. This tradition is underpinned by 
nostalgia for middle-class values consistent with a British-derived, Anglo- 
Saxon, pro-imperial Australian past in which Bradman was the national 


hero, and Menzies the indomitable leader. (p. 57) 


To the extent that Hutchins (2001) description is accurate, Howard’s championing of wog 
ball, a pejorative sobriquet for Australian soccer appearing widely in the discourse, is 


certainly remarkable. Then, in Howard’s trail-blazing wake, Johnson (2018) writes that: 


As a predominantly Western country situated in the Asia-Pacific region, 
Australian experience offers interesting insights into the domestic politics of 
right-wing governments facing the changing geo-political and geo- 
economic imperatives of the “Asian Century.” Conservative Australian 
governments have reasserted traditional Anglo-centric national identity. (p. 
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This observation matches the contemporary political climate and perhaps reflects the 
stalling of soccer’s harnessing as a central plank in Australia’s foreign and diplomatic 
policy frameworks in favour of, for example, Australia’s indigenous football game, and 
the pretension that Australian Rules Football has a Chinese future. This area is a fertile 


one for further research. 


A key learning of this research is to avoid treating Asia as a singular entity. Asia and 
China must not be considered by future research as one-in-the-same. Asia’s geographic, 
cultural, religious and political breadth must be considered in positioning future projects 
on this important area of research. By way of example, India’s rise might provoke inquiry 
about the place of sports, and research into this field must include more than just cricket 
—an Anglo-Australian default interest — and into soccer, in much the same way this thesis 
has triangulated Australian soccer with China and the USA. Further, the role of soccer 
within ASEAN, including the big soccer-mad populations of Thailand, Vietnam and 
Indonesia (the world’s largest Muslim nation and Australia’s nearest Asian neighbour) 


should be of paramount interest to future research. 
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The opportunities and responsibilities for Australia’s sports academia in the Asian 
Century are stark. Yet, currently there is no obvious indication that this is fully 
appreciated. Bubalo (2013) was already hinting that Australia’s soccer momentum for 
Asia was cooling. This despite the approach of the 2015 Asian Cup which was to place 
Australia in the centre of the Asian consciousness, but according to Bubalo (2013) 
examples of football (soccer) diplomacy in the approach to the tournament “have largely 
been episodic and ad hoc” (p. 1). Furthermore, regarding diplomatic engagement with 
Asia, a report for the Australian Government on future trends shaping the sports sector 
(Hajkowicz, Wilhelmseder, Cook, & Boughen, 2013) simultaneously lists soccer’s 
growth as unparalleled in Australia compared with other organised sports, dwarfing that 
of other football games in the meantime. However, the report shies away from heralding 
the relationship of Australian soccer with Asia as having any particular potential. The 
thirty-six-page report dedicates a single paragraph specifically to soccer. Indeed, in this 
paragraph and under the sub-heading “Rise in Soccer” (Hajkowicz et al., 2013), soccer’s 
unparalleled growth in Australia is reported, before finishing the section focusing on the 


possibilities for AFL (in Asia) rather than focusing on soccer’s Asian reality: 


The Asian Champions League is currently growing at a rapid rate. Industry 
analysis (McMillan, 2011) indicates that in the long-term (10 years 
minimum) the Asian Champions League may rival the European Champions 
League, the largest club tournament in the world, and revenue may be 
boosted significantly. The high-profile sporting bodies in other sports such 
as AFL, could aim to follow this trend and establish the competition on an 


international stage. (p. 23) 


An Asian Champions League of Australian Rules football? Rather, this thesis has shown 
the place of soccer in Asia generally, and China specifically, and the possibilities for 
Australia. It should both alarm and excite scholars that this reality seems yet to have 
properly penetrated Australia’s consciousness, as evidenced by the above government 
report (Hajkowicz et al., 2013) suggesting that greater academic muscle needs to be 
applied in this area. Whatever the new investigations, Australian sports studies in general, 
and of soccer in particular, must exhibit greater variety, innovation and focus to service 


this yawning gap. 
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Concluding Remarks 


My life in Australian soccer began as a four-year-old, which is, shall we say, several years 
ago now. Since that time and during what was perhaps a rather typical Australian 
childhood, I played all types of sports. But the football games always held more of an 
attraction and, for a brief period in my late teens, more serious dalliances with both rugby 
codes took place. This diversion was only a brief one and in quick-time I returned to 


soccer, the sport which has come to define a large part of my life’s experience. 


Growing up immersed in the playing and watching of sport, it was obvious that soccer in 
Australia had all sorts of connotations attached to it. My experience is shared, probably, 
by every person who played the game and contemplated its place. In Australia, playing 
or supporting soccer meant to have one’s identity immediately brought into question. Of 
all the sports played, it was only soccer which caused routine, serious, systemic, 
consternation. Soccer was different. Soccer was strange. Soccer was what you played 
until you grew up and decided to play an “Australian” game, or an Olympic sport 
(soccer’s importance to the Olympic movement a fact lost on most). I vividly recall a 
story told to me by a friend who attended one of Sydney’s elite private schools, who 
reported comments made by his then Headmaster that “soccer will be played at this school 
over my dead body.” This was in the 1980s. I road-tested this story with one of the 
interviewees for this research (Participant 2), an ex-student of the same school who 


remembered the same Headmaster. 


Why was soccer so outside the tent of acceptability? Why did this sport readily attract 
such opprobrium and vituperation, almost as a knee-jerk reaction? And how could 
Australia — which depending on one’s view was either still a British outpost or a former 
British colony suffering separation anxiety and definitive growing pains — react so 


viscerally in opposition to Britain’s most popular and important sporting export, soccer? 


The questions about soccer being de-coupled from Australia’s sports culture began to 
foment. Nobody seemed to have an adequate answer, including as it has turned out, the 
bulk of soccer’s academic coverage, which had surmised Australian soccer’s experience 
as being one of ethnicity; never mind that up until 1950 Australian society was virtually 


homogenous in its British/Irish makeup. 
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The answer lay in a less obvious (in the Australian context at least) cultural interstitial 
space; class consciousness. This thesis zeroed-in on this phenomenon, and with every 
step into that hitherto dimly lit corridor, so too did a catchphrase of my late-father begin 
to echo more loudly. A British migrant himself, he used to explain to me the different 
tribes of Rugby Union and soccer with this Churchillian observation; “Rugby Union is a 
ruffians’ game played by gentlemen” he would say, “and soccer is a gentlemen’s game 
played by ruffians”. More so now than ever, only months after his passing and decades 
after he first breathed those words to me, does that phrase crystallise the essence of 
soccer’s initial struggle in Australia. Who would have thought that Australia, heralded as 
a country built on the foundations of equality and classless-ness from its (British) origin 
as an open-air gaol, could have banished “the association game” because it was, when the 
colony’s captains were picking their sports, the game of the Britain’s urban working- 
class? For a society with origins as a British penal colony and then as a society almost 
exclusively British/Irish in makeup, the ethnicity assertion buckles as an explanation for 


this milieu, as shown in this thesis. 


Throughout history, humankind has developed systems of storytelling to both explain and 
empower. That panoply has delivered, on a case by case basis, varying degrees of truth 
mixed with myth. Australian sport and its stories are but one example of this phenomena. 
This research undertook to unravel the stories Australia has told about itself and the 


resultant hegemonies that have basked in that afterglow. 


Apart from re-framing Australian soccer’s early treatment and the attitudes which 
lingered as a result, this research then traced its path to legitimacy. Understanding this 
phenomenon is vital. This transformation was important for the sport, but also for 
Australia, as it is soccer that provides arguably the best sporting opportunities to advance 


the country’s international standing and relationships. 


This research provided new answers as to the explanations offered about the Australian 
sports culture and the sports it elected to empower, and why. It provides reflections on 
the notion of Australian identity as it has hitherto been promoted. More importantly, it 
opens the way to further rumination about how the Australian identity might evolve. This 
recalibration will be required, in-keeping with the changes to Australian society, and as 
Australia looks more pointedly to its response to the globalisation phenomenon. Being 
isolated geographically is one thing, but to isolate oneself on sporting-cultural grounds is 


precarious. “Soccer is un-Australian” has been shown to be a furphy. It is now incumbent 
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upon that nation’s institutions to display real vision and leadership to take Australia 


forward, incorporating soccer more deeply in that strategy. 


But whilst this thesis was about soccer in Australia, it was also, importantly about the 
scholarship of soccer and of Australia’s sports studies in general. Not only has soccer 
been misunderstood and misrepresented in Australia, but the scholarship attributed to it 
has been narrower in its focus and analysis than it might have been. So, on this, the final 
note is acknowledgement to the progenitor of the theoretical framework used to inform 
this research, Max Weber. The point when I’d arrived at the realisation that, really, 
Australia’s institutions viewed soccer as illegitimate and had no place presuming to be 
part of the sports discussion, was the point that I decided to embark on this research. This 
thesis set about being more than merely another description of a descriptor (legitimacy) 
of Australian soccer. Weber’s (1948) Legitimacy Theory — which leapt out of the pages 
of a sociology text in the earlier days of this project — provided the means by which 
soccer’s legitimacy could be conceptualised. He may be surprised, posthumously, that his 
deliberations on legitimacy have been applied to the world of sport and in a country 
another time and world away. But as per the exhortation to apply his theory to areas other 
than politics, I might presume to suggest that he would see its application here as both 


feasible and worthwhile. 


Meanwhile, Australia and the soccer odyssey continues. 
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Appendix A: Participant Information Form 


Discipline of Sports Studies 
School of Sports and PE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 


Faculty of Education and Social Work 
SYDNEY 7 


ABN 15 211 513 464 


Mr Andrew Harper Room 446 
PhD Candidate A35, The Education Building 
Faculty of Education and Social Work The University of Sydney 

NSW 2006 AUSTRALIA 


Telephone: +61 2 9351 6337 
Facsimile: +61 2 9351 4580 

Email: ahar3444@uni.sydney.edu.au 
Web: http://www.sydney.edu.au/ 


The Legitimisation of Football in Australia 


PARTICIPANT INFORMATION STATEMENT 


(1) What is the study about? 

You are invited to participate in a study of the process of legitimisation of football in Australia. 
Many, if not most, people refer to football in Australia as now being mainstream, with, therefore, 
the presupposition that the sport was once not mainstream, or “illegitimate”. 

In seeking to address this issue, the research will conduct qualitative interviews with an influential 
cohort of individuals who were either working for football (in promoting its position and interests) 
or were with an external (non-football) organisation but from which football sought support or 
endorsement. 

(2) Whois carrying out the study? 

The study is being conducted Mr Andrew Harper, as will be the interviews. 

(3) | What does the study involve? 

The study involves participants taking part in a 30-minute interview. The interview will take place 
at a venue to be nominated by the participant. All interviews will be audiotaped and transcribed. 
The interviews will be semi-structured and cover themes relating to football’s experience in 
Australia and the events, decisions, structures and practises that have affected it. The participants 
will not be exposed to any risk at any stage during the research process and can withdraw from 
the research at anytime. 

(4) How much time will the study take? 

The interview will take 30 minutes to complete. 

(5) Can | withdraw from the study? 

Being in this study is completely voluntary — you are not under any obligation to consent and — if 
you do consent — you can withdraw at any time without affecting your relationship with The 
University of Sydney. You may stop the interview at any time if you do not wish to continue, the 
audio recording will be erased and the information provided will not be included in the study. 

(6) Will anyone else know the results? 

All aspects of the study, including results, will be strictly confidential and only the researchers will 
have access to information on participants. 

(7) Will the study benefit me? 

No. 

(8) Can | tell other people about the study? 

Yes. 
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(9) What if | require further information about the study or my involvement in it? 

When you have read this information, | will be happy to discuss it with you further and answer any 
questions you may have. If you would like to know more at any stage, please feel free to contact 
me on +61 403 075 585 or ahar3444@uni.sydney.edu.au or andy@footballodyssey.com 

(10) What if | have a complaint or any concerns? 

Any person with concerns or complaints about the conduct of a research study can contact The 
Manager, Human Ethics Administration, University of Sydney on +61 2 8627 8176 (Telephone); 


+61 2 8627 8177 (Facsimile) or ro.humanethics@sydney.edu.au (Email). 


This information sheet is for you to keep 
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Appendix B: Participant Consent Form 


Discipline of Sports Studies 
School of Sports and PE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 


SYDNEY Faculty of Education and Social Work 


ABN 15 211 513 464 


Mr Andrew Harper Room 446 
PhD Candidate A35, The Education Building 
Faculty of Education and Social Work The University of Sydney 

NSW 2006 AUSTRALIA 


Telephone: +61 2 9351 6337 
Facsimile: +61 2 9351 4580 
Email: ahar3444@uni.sydney.edu.au 
Web: http://www.sydney.edu.au/ 


PARTICIPANT CONSENT FORM 


Ie; cdvasdenecoadaedscausedeagsgasasssdessccupseisqestuatsisatusstaesvesg.evasgeissgsiievs seeds [PRINT NAME], give 
consent to my participation in the research project 


The Legitimisation of Football in Australia 

In giving my consent | acknowledge that: 

1. The procedures required for the project and the time involved have been explained to 
me, including any inconvenience, risk, discomfort or side effect, and their implications, 
and any questions | have about the project have been answered to my satisfaction. 


2. 1 have read the Participant Information Statement and have been given the 
opportunity to discuss the information and my involvement in the project with the 
researcher/s. 


3. | understand that being in this study is completely voluntary — | am not under any 
obligation to consent. 


4. | understand that my involvement is strictly confidential. | understand that any 
research data gathered from the results of the study may be published however no 
information about me will be used in any way that is identifiable. 


5. | understand that | can withdraw from the study at any time, without affecting my 
relationship with the researcher(s) or the University of Sydney now or in the future. 


6. | understand that | can stop the interview at any time if | do not wish to continue, the 
audio recording will be erased and the information provided will not be included in the 
study. 

7. | consent to: 

e Audio-recording ves OJ No [J 

e Receiving Feedback YES CI No LJ 
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If you answered YES to the “Receiving Feedback” question, please provide your details 
i.e. mailing address, email address. 


Feedback Option 
Address: 


Email: 
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Appendix C: University of Sydney Ethics 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 


SYDNEY 


RCH ETHICS COMMITTEE FORM 


| ADMINISTRATIVE DETAILS 


Title: Broadening Australian football appeal? Expert accounts of transformations post — 
Crawford Report. 


Chief Investigator: Dr Steve Georgakis 


Primary Faculty/Department: School of Education and Social Work Research Operations; 
Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences 


Investigators: Georgakis Steve; 
Grants linked: 
External Authorities: 


Additional Information: 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


1 — Please indicate which of the following best reflects the progress of your study: 
Project is ongoing 


4 —-Is your project’s completion date due and do you intend to request an extension of time on 
your protocol? The time of approval is usually 4 years from the first date of approval. 


No 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF 


SYDNEY 


7 — Does the project involve recruitment of participants? 

Yes 

10 — How many participants have consented to date? 

there are approximately 20 participants who have consented to date. 
11 — Have you had any participants withdraw from the study? 

No 

12 — Has recruitment completed? 

No 

14 — When do you expect to complete recruitment for this study? 


Recruitment of participants will be completed in January 2016 and the project will be completed 
in mid 2016. This makes it exactly 4 years and no extension if required. 


9 — Please describe how you have ensured maintenance and security of research study records. 


Transcripts and other study records have been placed in room 307, the education annexe. This 
is where all ethics material is placed from my various research projects. 


18 — Have there been changes to the project since approved by the HREC? 
No 

19 — Was the project subject to certain conditions? 

No 


6—If you have any feedback that you feel we should know about, please feel free to include the 
information here. 


No feedback, project is running smoothly. 


| LIST OF ATTACHED DOCUMENTS 


Date Uploaded Type Document Name 


12/10/2015 Interview Questions Rewording of some of the questions. 
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Appendix D: Interview questions/Discussion topics 


Participants personal history with and experience in soccer? 
Participants perception of Australian soccer’s history? 

Was soccer illegitimate? 

Is Australian soccer now legitimate? 

How did soccer become legitimate? 

Why did soccer become legitimate? 

Who, if anyone, was responsible for soccer becoming legitimate? 
What are the indicators of legitimacy? 


Was soccer’s legitimisation inevitable? 
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Appendix E: Sample Interview Transcript 


24 March 2016 Adelaide 
Andrew Harper 
Thank you very much. A couple of introductory questions, where was soccer for you when you 
were growing up. Your Australian experience of the sport? 


Participant 

Absolutely nowhere. I grew up in Gippsland in Victoria. My father and mother were dairy 
farmers. My father was the president of the Nambrock Football Club in the North Gippsland 
league. Aussie Rules. Then he was the president of the North Gippsland league itself. Primary 
school at Sale High School played Aussie Rules and then I played in the juniors at Nambrock 
Football Club etc. etc. and then when I came to Adelaide at the end of high school, went to 
teachers college, I played for the teachers college. Went on trial for Norwood and found that was 
going to — they were after me coz I was 6 ft 4 you see — and then I played for a couple of years in 
an amateur league and then because of my interest becoming full time in politics I couldn’t 
guarantee I’d train. I realised without training you’re just not doing the right thing by the side and 
by yourself. And on my family’s side, on my mother’s side her brother-in-law was a star footballer 
in the 30s for North (?) Football Club. He won them the Garie Medal (the Brownlow) playing for 
Norwood, so on my mother’s side going back 4 generations here in Adelaide, they were all 
involved in the Norwood Football Club, so Aussie Rules was absolute and so on. What did I see 
of soccer? My first things on watching tv news stories in Gippsland was ethnic riots between the 
Croats and the Serbs at football matches in Melbourne. 


AH 
And that would catch your attention? Or did that resonate with your own upbringing? 


Participant 

I had no direct experience with it. My father who’d served in the Middle East and Italy in the 
Second World War and seen a bit of soccer etc — football — said well there you are, they’re just 
all bloody mad, they’re in Australia, they shouldn’t be fighting over whatever the civil war. And 
that was it. There was no one played soccer in the area where I grew up. No one at school. There 
was no soccer. It was Aussie Rules football in winter. Women played netball. In summer cricket 
or tennis, that was it. Basketball was just starting. Volleyball just didn’t exist. Soccer just didn’t 
exist. 


AH 
When you think back ... 


Participant 

By the way, one other thing was I remember we went up into southern NSW for a holiday and we 
went past the town of Eden and the thing that “‘o, there’s that strange rugby game they play”. Now 
we didn’t, I hadn’t seen ever seen a rugby match. Back in the 50s still, the difference between 
Victoria and NSW in sport and particularly, cricket was the national sport, the Sheffield Shield, 
which was Sydney and Melbourne, but football, it’s still bedeviled, you’ve got two rugby codes 
and football/soccer. If we didn’t play Aussie Rules and rugby, I have no doubt with all the talented 
men we have in the top 10 in the world of soccer, with all the talent. 


AH 

Why do you think Australia doesn’t make a decision on that basis? Given Australia’s desire for 
international credibility, the love of national teams, why don’t you think there’s been even a 
subconscious thing around “let’s do this properly? 
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Participant 

Two things. You haven’t got the media coverage culturally. I’m talking about the 50s and 60s. 
When I came to Adelaide in the mid-60s soccer was available but it was amateur league, very low 
level. And the clubs were Polonia, Juventus, etc, ‘o that’s the ethnics’. That was real, they were 
there playing their own thing, but that’s not really the Australian game. Because Australia never 
qualified for the World Cup, the Olympics in ‘56 we put an amateur side in, got beaten by India 
apparently and no one in Melbourne took any notice. Soccer is in the Olympics? And football and 
rugby and cricket, tennis in those days none of those big sports, netball, weren’t in the Olympics. 
But I went to the Melbourne Olympics for one day. As a 10" birthday present. It’s still vivid in 
my memory. Watching the 3000m steeple chase, the women’s shot put etc. It never dawned on 
us, this bloody soccer, it’s in the Olympics, but all the rest of it’s not. Other than we thought 
athletics and swimming. Why? I think the ethnic identification. And the ethnic groups — I mean 
you'd have to be brave to go to a football match when you heard these stories. I remember one 
big story, one of those bloody riots might have been the Serbs or the Croats, I don’t know, the 
bloody police were there of course, and one of the coppers was riding a horse and the horse got 
bloody stabbed. And that was the story on the front page of the press. Riot at the soccer. Police 
white horse is stabbed. Photo of the horse. The horse wasn’t killed but there’s the photo of the 
wound where the knife was stuck in. Now, can you imagine the damage that did? You just leave 
it as ethnic. I think the big change started coming when the British soccer started being shown on 
Australian television. And in the 70s, on Monday night, it was called the Big Match and they used 
to have one match for an hour. Brian Moore. And that was every Monday night on ABC tv at 
6pm. For 50 minutes. I used to watch it. Coz you see the best. And then the media, even the 
Advertiser, had reporting of all the results and maybe a little story of the game last Saturday, 
Manchester beat whatever, that started, tv started the change even though bloody Football 
Australia was organized by a bunch of incompetent mafia riddled, I don’t want to be too racist, 
but that’s when I got into it in the 80s. I was a politician. I used to go when Adelaide City, the 
year they won the national premiership, they use to play at Kensington Park on an oval that was 
built for athletics in South Australia and they used to play there. It was completely unsuitable for 
soccer. the stands were small and all standing room. And I remember going there and they had 
one of those matches that won them the premiership, they got 15k people there. You had to park 
a mile from the bloody ground to walk there. So you could see underneath, and it wasn’t just the 
Italian community, Adelaide City was Juventus, it was a range of ... and the media started 
covering it. Then you had West Adelaide, the Greek side, West Adelaide Hellas the Greeks, 
Adelaide City the Italians, and that still was a problem about identification. I didn’t identify much 
with either other than I always wanted a South Australian side always to win the premiership. 
And of course, you know the mess the NSL was in in those days. The administration structure of 
soccer in Australia was terrible and the more you heard about it you realised this is a bunch of 
crooks. Self-interest. And all the scandalous stories about transfer fees and all of that stuff which 
got coverage and people making accusations. Some of them were not correct but a lot of them 
were. This sport will not go anywhere until they clean up the governance. And have proper 
national structure. Having the 6 states each affiliated with the then Soccer Federation and 
absolutely totally concerned about their own little city and all doing deals to protect and the Italian 
bloke from (club and name deleted ... was the chairman ... 


AH 
(Name deleted) ? 


Participant 

... yes. When he got the job and I got the background, even from Labor people in Western 
Sydney, name deleted, they all go, o shit they said, name deleted, good Labor supporter. Club 
name deleted was a big club, big supporters of the Labor party, wonderful, but they all, if this is 
the best you can do to have as position title and organization name deleted no wonder you’re 
fucked. These people, me included, were like soccer will never challenge rugby league or union 
or Aussie rules in the south, when people like this are running it. I was at the time, when Adelaide 
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came into the AFL, I remember talking to the leadership of the AFL, they said there’s only one 
sport, football, that’s ever going to make an impact on us. And that is soccer, but while it’s run 
by this bunch of people it’s no threat. And I discovered there use to be an informal meeting, once 
or twice a year, the head of Aussie rules, rugby league and rugby union, cricket, use to have a 
lunch, but they never ever invited the soccer guys, coz they said we don’t want to be smeared, 
dealing with name deleted and these guys. That was their private view, and it still is, I think. The 
one football code, that long term because of its international flavor. And every year, every 4 years, 
we didn’t qualify we missed out on the World Cup was another kick in the shins. Because you 
know that as soon as it got to the World Cup the place went mad. I remember sitting up watching 
in 1974 at 4 o’clock in the bloody morning, we played East Germany, West Germany and Chile, 
we got a nil all draw ... and I remember when McKay kicked a goal in a playoff match in Hong 
Kong against South Korea I actually watched it. We were down and he kicked an amazing goal. 
We came back to draw and in the replay McKay kicked the, it was I remember the bloke’s name, 
you never forget it, but if that was Aussie rules there’d be 8 statues for the bloke. 


AH 
What does that say about us that it wasn’t? 


Participant 
Because soccer had never as it should have, permeated into the culture of Australia. 


AH 
Shouldn’t have people in the know seen a greater issue here? 


Participant 

A lot of us did, started to. I argued in the parliament. I remember being interviewed by Les 
Murray, about the time of the inquiry. I chaired the foreign affairs committee of the parliament, I 
was minister for overseas, I just recognized there’s only one sport, football, that is you played big 
football in Australia, you’d get access to places in the world you’d never been. Places like South 
America. If we had a good football side and were playing South America regularly, that would 
open up South America economically etc, diplomatically. 


AH 
Hard message to sell? 


Participant 

It was because even with volleyball, such a worldwide sport, people don’t quite at times connect 
it. E.g. they don’t understand in South America and in parts of Africa, Asia and including Europe, 
the people who run, control the running of sport like football, usually are extremely important 
people status wise in that country, in politics or business or both. The people who, it’s like with 
the Olympics in one morning of beach volleyball at Sydney at Manly beach in one morning as I 
was there as national president of Australian volleyball, I met Bill Gates, I met Chelsea Clinton, 
it just goes on and on and IJ thought I would take 6 months if I was lucky to organise to fly half 
way around the world to meet these people, they were all in the VIP tent having a chat. At the 
corporate level, all the CEOs of the big companies of the world were there this is what sport brings 
together. It gives you access, and football is the same. One of my Brazilian volleyball presidents, 
said we’re the biggest sport in brazil, because football is actually a religion not a sport, so that 
makes volleyball the biggest sport. They’re the biggest religion. 


AH 

So, what stopped up until the Crawford Report? Was it the Australian mentality that didn’t 
embrace this game, we’re talking at the senior level? Whatever is going to happen we’ve got to 
organise to do this sport properly because of all the reasons you’ve mentioned. Was it a lack of 
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national self-confidence that we’re actually going to find it hard to compete at that level or was it 
self-interest, if we back that then the sports we love are going to wither? 


Participant 

I don’t think it was a lack of self-confidence. It was a lack of self-confidence in soccer itself. The 
other thing, one of the assistant coaches of Carlton, Hawthorn in Aussie rules football, very 
thoughtful bloke, he made a very good comment. The problem with soccer, it’s too hard to score, 
in basketball it’s too easy to score, Aussie rules is about the balance. Between too easy and too 
hard. 


AH 
That’s a pretty self-serving argument. 


Participant 

No no no ... but there’s a point to it in all the other sports, in Australia that were played, football, 
tennis, cricket, you score you don’t go away that’s a great match it was a nil-all draw. In rugby 
league and rugby union it’s hardly unlikely you’ll get 3 points to nil, it’s usually 15, there’s some 
action, on scoring. And secondly you can dramatically change your fortunes by kicking a couple 
of goals and come back and win. We all know in soccer that is less likely because even in an FA 
Cup, even a 3™ division side, if they can get their defense together, can probably hang on for a 
draw with a bit of luck and if they have the one kick that falls in the goal, that’s great because it’s 
an underdog. 


AH 
That’s seen as a strength everywhere else in the world 


Participant 

Yes, I know, but I’m just saying, but when you rang me, I’ve been thinking about some of the 
questions trying to think back and I think that in the Australian culture, apart from all the other, 
is about the game itself. And it’s taken a lot of tv and the stuff that’s come through from World 
Cup, even though Australia wasn’t playing, and reference deleted did you see what he did? You 
know, how did he do that? If someone does a bicycle kick over the head, you know, that’s hard 
to do etc. I always think that Australians are turned off by the crowd violence. The crowd issues. 
Even in Australia, bloody idiots with flares etc. I think that turns off. Why are soccer fans like 
that? I think it’s the frustration of not enough scoring. I mean if you dominate the game for 88 
minutes and don’t score and the others score whose had the ball for 15% goes up and flukes and 
scores an unbelievable and wins 1|-nil well you’d go home feeling how upset, whereas in Aussie 
tules you’re dominating the game for 80% of the time you’re 15 goals ahead. No one argues about 
that reflects the result. Same in cricket, it you make 600 runs it’s very unusual for someone to 
come from nowhere so those are givens in football. 


AH 
What about crowd violence before the game? How can the game be blamed on that? 


Participant 
If they’re supporters, of course. 


AH 
... before the game? 


Participant 
.... of course ... 
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AH 
Before any action has taken place? 


Participant ... 

Yeah, because they’re supporters and they’re all getting to like in England, Sunderland last 
Sunday night, Australian time the match started at midnight, Sunderland played Newcastle one 
main reason before everyone gets too pissed and there’s a riot breaking out between the supporters 
before the match and all the coppers. I went to a match Tottenham playing Manchester United in 
London over the Christmas period, it was a league match it wasn’t an FA Cup, and there was you 
know 2000 Manchester supporters came down to White Hart Lane and there were 000s of coppers 
everywhere and when the match finished the police lined the road from where they went out all 
the way back to the train station. And you could not stop as a supporter. You had to keep moving 
and they got you on the train. They were very happy, they beat Tottenham 2-nil? Who’s that 
bloke, Mark Hughes? Did an unbelievable goal, so strong and fast. My son barracks for 
Tottenham and I didn’t care too much, I was neutral. There it was, before the match and after the 
bloody coppers and civil authorities etc. 


AH 
Surely it challenges the notion that there is something about the mechanics of the game that cause 
people to fight when they’re fighting before the game’s even started? 


Participant 

Yeah but, the supporters etc, the whole atmosphere grows, the culture, and it’s not just about 
England it’s the Dutch the Germans and in Italy, I don’t know how Inter and AC Milan get on in 
one city. 


AH 
There seems to be clearly a dichotomy between the tribalism of the teams and the actual 
mechanics of the game? 


Participant 

The tribalism I think because of the frustration of the lack of scoring builds up for spectators and 
then they get used to the idea and then you have some fun giving the others some biff. Now, I’ve 
been to an Aussie rules football match and there have been blokes who’ve got too pissed to even 
fight properly etc. But I don’t blame, I’m not saying with the ethnic football clubs fighting each 
other, well in England they’re not ethnic football clubs they’re regional, they’re city clubs and 
they’re still fighting. There’s something in my view about the scoring, about the lack, the 
frustration of the game, that you can be the best side for 80 minutes and then get knocked off in 
the last minute, 1-nil. That’s frustrated. I was up at 130am, we were 1-nil up with 6 minutes to go 
and you could see it, all the players, the coach of Sunderland, screaming to the players, come out, 
they were falling too far back, dominated the match for 75 minutes. They should have been 3-nil 
up. Even De Foe missed 2 shots I could have kicked in. But, they were ahead right, and then the 
game so it came out in the last 4 or 5 minutes. Newcastle got a goal and we thought, shit we 
should have won that match as the coach Allardyce said afterwards, “I’m sick and tired of giving 
away a match’ because the week before at Southampton they were 1-nil up and gave it away. 
Those points they gave away may relegate them this year. You see our real problem is we can 
score goals but we can’t stop them. 


AH 
Do you follow Adelaide United as closely? 


Participant 
Almost as closely. I go occasionally to a match. I follow them of course, on tv. I’ve got Foxtel so 
I see all the matches. Where Adelaide City is playing I watch. I always watch the Australian 
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match. Now tonight, it’s a bit of problem in Adelaide. ’ve got my local football team, Norwood 
(Aussie rules) is playing its first match against arch rivals Port Adelaide. That’s a blood match, 
been going 140 years. Then there’s Australia playing in soccer and then there’s the AFL on tv, 
but it’s not my side playing plus there’s the family issues of what my wife wants to do. I would 
normally have gone on all of that I would have a big choice to say should I go to see Norwood, 
well they’ll play Port Adelaide again in 6 weeks again or whatever. When’s the next time we see 
the Socceroo play and I would have probably gone to see the Socceroos play. I certainly watch it 
on tv. I certainly follow Adelaide Utd like I follow the Adelaide Crows, follow the Adelaide 
Redbacks in cricket. You follow South Australia. We’re a small state we’re fighting the world. 
And we’re fighting those rotten bastards in the eastern states who’ ve got all the money, dominate 
etc. And we’re down here struggling. And of course that’s one of the motivations of the crowd, 
we’re Adelaide we’re always viewed as having a chip on our shoulder. We have that comes from 
we’re always put upon by the eastern states, Sydney and Melbourne, whether it’s football, cricket 
whatever it is the big eastern states always do something to effect the ability of our sides out of 
Adelaide, whether it’s basketball, men or women, whatever. I would have been going to the match 
but I won’t be able to because it’s bloody Easter Thursday night. I don’t know why they chose 
the first night of Easter. You’ve got 30k tix sold haven’t they. Which is pretty bloody good. ’m 
surprised it’s that good. Because Easter everyone pisses off. The roads leading out of Adelaide, 
from about 3 this afternoon will be full of every caravan and speed boat etc so to get 30k is very 
good. 


AH 

Back in the day, at Adelaide City you’d have 15k people, isn’t it interesting at the time that was 
either warehoused as something not to touch as opposed to now that would surely be viewed as 
an opportunity? What’s changed? 


Participant 

Absolutely. I think in the last decade, I think the white Anglo Saxon, the British, Scottish English, 
Welsh, Irish is now mixed. I mean, in this city, the fact that there is a Sunderland supporters club, 
the English migrants, there’s British soccer clubs around the English community. You go north 
to Elizabeth which is the highest concentration of migrants in Adelaide, there’s soccer all over 
the joint. 


AH 

Australia was a British outpost, in every way. Yet the main sport of the British was deemed very 
early to be un-Australian. Other British sports were never so deemed. For e.g. rugby came out of 
exactly the same swamp as soccer football, yet one was the only British thing we didn’t take? 


Participant 

It is a very interesting observation and a very interesting issue. Everything else we’ve taken on. 
That’s a very hard question to answer. Why? I think it’s to do partly with the nature of the game 
itself. I think that in rugby when it broke into 2 halves in 1903 the working class wanted to get 
paid, so they formed rugby league. This is ridiculous. Why don’t you merge the two rugbies into 
one? My colleagues from Qld and NSW they’d throw chairs at you. You peasant you don’t 
understand. I don’t understand, I can’t tell the difference. Oh there’s two less, some technical rule 
about. Surely, I said, if you put them into one you’d be much stronger? In domestic football etc. 
No no. The Labor people in the parliament from those states, Queensland and NSW, absolute 
rugby league. Like to watch the Wallabies, but the diehard was their club. Not the Randwick 
Rugby Union Club. East Sydney, Sydney Easts or whatever it’s called, or Parramatta or Cronulla. 
It goes on. The same angst about the domination of NSW rugby league poaching players by 
offering them more money as Adelaide footballers going to Victoria and then the ultimate they 
then take clubs out of Sydney to make a more national league for tv money blah blah blah. But in 
the end, before I was sitting with the liberal member for North Sydney. Oh yes, very good, rugby 
we’re playing South Africa so it is a very good question. We took all the other sports. Everything 
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the British played we played in Australia took it up to a pretty good level, except soccer. 
Swimming, cricket, tennis, rowing goes on and on and it’s a really interesting question and if you 
answer that someone will pay you a lot of money if you find out because it is a very interesting 
question. I’ve never had it put to me exactly the way you’ve just put it. We took everything else 
from Britain in sport, including a love of sport, that is an important part of culture as it is in Great 
Britain. Coz Britain started so many games. They invented them all. Football, cricket, rugby it 
goes on and on. So it’s a bloody good question and I don’t have an answer to it. 


AH 

What we do have an answer to is the momentum that was generated up until the time of the 
review. Your name has come up in a few of these interviews, because you mentioned your earlier 
days in the parliament, speaking officially as a parliamentarian, sport football. Can you remember 
when you were actually, was there a moment when you started receiving a lot of approaches from 
the electorate? 


Participant 
No. Once I started speaking then I was flooded. 


AH 
Ok so you opened the can of worms, by publicly ... 


Participant 

I had more submissions and letters, in those days it was before emails, this was way back in the 
1990s, around the mid early 90s. I just got thousands. There was a senate committee looked at 
some of the issues in soccer. one of the liberal ... 


AH 
Where would that have come from? The senate inquiry into soccer? 


Participant 

Because there was so much in the media going around about soccer and issues of accusations 
from within soccer, about people having to pay bribes, about the transfer fees, crookedness, 
clearly thievery. 


AH 
Who presses the button to turn it into a senate inquiry? What’s the mechanism for that? 


Participant 

I can’t recollect, but if you went back and did a search on the internet on parliamentary senate 
and put the words in and if you rang the secretary of the senate that oversees the administration 
of all the senate standing committees. Ask them, can they find and give you a list of all the 
inquiries that were done directly and indirectly into soccer. One of, there was a specific reference 
for a committee to go and look at it, or there was something raised in what’s called senate 
estimates. People start asking questions of the Sports Commission; what are we gonna do, are 
you investigating? And I remember one of the accusations that really took off that really rattled 
around and one of the Liberals that was on the committee said “you know we’re getting this stuff, 
it’s appalling”. He said one of the (level deleted) coaches (name deleted) was actually was actually 
running a (activity description deleted) and if you paid took that business you could be selected. 
I said what? He said it’s all over the place. These transfer fee problems, with these small clubs 
run by people who were not really professional they’re just amateur clubs when someone turns 
up from England and says we want to buy this player and we’ll pay you a transfer fee of $30k. 
And he said, “you try to find where that $30k went, you can’t”. And so your suspicion was it 
ended up in certain officials’ pockets. (Name deleted) was one of the people accused of doing that 
and he could never answer. So that rolled around, and I thought, and I understood already coz of 
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what I’d done in politics, nationally as a senator, as chairman of the foreign affairs committee, 
and understood the importance of sport and of football, it’s a national interest issue. You can’t let 
this sport be run by sleaze-bag crooks or idiots and you can’t have a shambolic national structure 
where each state does a deal with another state to get a (name deleted) elected as (position 
deleted). 1 know how that happened, how literally in a room, they deal with each other on the 
most corrupt bloody, what’s in it for my state, who gets what etc. So that’s when I started making 
statements. As soon as IJ started. As soon as | put a statement out and then made some comments 
and Les (Murray) interviewed me at SBS and other tv and media, radio and talkback and I’d go 
on and the radio it would jam with phone calls people wanting to ring in and say “you’re dead 
right, it’s terrible what’s going on in the sport, our kids want to play this game and 9 or 10 years 
old, they play for a while and then they get into a structure, there’s no future for them. Then I 
started getting to my office. In 15 years I was in the senate, human rights issues and all that stuff 
and god knows what else I never got as many letters and faxes on any issue than the number I got 
on soccer. It was that thick (signifies). I kept it. And I stupidly the other day cleaning all the 
unused paper out of the office, my wife says this is ridiculous, so I chucked it out. It was that 
thick (waist high off the ground). People seemed to be endlessly people seemed to be claiming 
the corruption the bad governance. 


AH 
So, what did you do with that? 


Participant 

Well I kept making statements. I kept arguing around the place. And there was further senate 
inquiry. And that went on, remember when David Hill became Chairman, I spoke to him about 
it. And that bloke, George Negus. They started to emerge and argue for change. In the end it didn’t 
happen. The old guard. So, when that started it got a momentum of its own, even though they got 
stopped. In the end the thing was too big for the crooks, as I call them, the sleazebags, to stop the 
inevitable change that people were demanding. Every time we missed out qualifying for the 
World Cup, this is not right. What’s happening that we can’t qualify? 150 players playing all over 
the world, Australians right, scores of them, and we can’t get a team good enough? Together? 


AH 
So as (name deleted) at the time, with the sports commission, where was all this stuff behind you? 
Where did you plug all that in? To the senate or the commission or wherever? 


Participant 

The sports commission, in my view, I said look, through the senate estimates, the AIS would turn 
up to explain what they’re doing with the money and I’d say to them both formally, but privately, 
you ’ve got to understand, football has got to be reformed. It’s in the national interest. Forget about 
who wins the bloody thing, unless we have a good football country, we are cutting ourselves off. 
I’ve argued that since and even I left parliament there was a review done, the Federal government 
under Rudd and our relations to Asia and I gave evidence, I said the one issue you people are 
missing in foreign affairs use sport to get into Asia. I said forget about the fact that they don’t 
play netball in Asia. They don’t play rugby other than a bit in Japan. All the sports we play they 
don’t play in Asia, other than football a bit of volleyball (very big), badminton’s very big, martial 
arts but I said all our top sports, other than India, Pakistan Sri Lanka, no one else plays cricket. 
They wouldn’t even know what the game is. Explain to someone in Vietnam the cricket result. 
Good luck. 


AH 
How was that received? 
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Participant 

They looked partly blank because they thought I was a bit extreme in my remarks. I remember 
saying this, on tv, it is a national interest for Australia to do well at football, that we are in the 
competition. One way to get to South America, coz I was on the committee that looked into 
relations with South America. Now there is APEC and Chile etc., but it’s extremely low level, 
because the way to break into South America is through the sports they play. Argentina plays a 
bit of rugby union, you can use that, but what does every country in South America play, big, 
football, volleyball. At this Olympic Games in Rio, the biggest two sports the Brazilians will turn 
up to watch — their Brazilian side playing football and the first sold-out venue was beach 
volleyball and indoor volleyball, because they believe that Brazil can win gold medals in both, 
more than any other sport. 18k people on a stand, on Copacabana beach? Every day for 10 days, 
they’re just obsessed. My sons played there in a national tournament, it’s unbelievable they said. 
You can’t walk on the street. In Australia no one knows you. Not in Brazil. It’s like a top 
footballer. Brazil has never won the Olympic gold medal and I suspect they believe this is a big 
chance playing at home. My issue was how can you keep pumping money, tax payers money into 
football when it ends up being run, that it doesn’t go anywhere in the end. I know the sports 
commission was very worried. Running high performance in soccer, which was always there, so 
they’d fund the high performance. John Boultbee for a number of years. But again, the 
management of the soccer federation of the high performance program in the old days was just 
Rafferty’s rules. The stories about who got selected and the running of it, but it never went 
anywhere. Funding the high performance program but we could never qualify for the Olympics. 
The last time we qualified there was no AIS, we qualified without any government support. But 
as a result of that qualification, Whitlam took the decision, this is important, Frank Stewart the 
first sports minister, created the beginning of the AIS. Then the sports commission. But from 74 
to 2006 ... 


AH 

I referenced that out of Hansard, out of the 74 qualification, and there’s reference and there were 
parliamentarians saying this is the great opportunity for Australian sport but that was a long one 
to burn from 74 to 2000, wasn’t it? 


Participant 
Yes yes ... it was all there. As soon as you went back to the management of soccer, the running 
of it as a loose confederation of self interest ... 


AH 
What you’re saying is, it didn’t fail because it was ethnic it failed because it was badly run? 


Participant 
Badly run, the people who were badly running it were ethnic, right. 


AH 
It doesn’t predispose you to badly running something, ethnicity, does it? 


Participant 

But the problem is it identified it, you see. In the end, Frank Lowy turns up. He’s got a squillion 
dollars and no one cares he’s an ethnic. Hungarian? Jew? He’s got enough money that no one 
could ignore him. But that report that led to the restructure of soccer I was, the one thing they did 
not go quite far enough, they didn’t go far enough. I talked to them at the time, I said, whatever 
you do, make sure that the national soccer directors has complete control over each state. Don’t 
let the states run their own game, start trading each other. Well they got half of it right. there’s 
still too much power with the state associations of soccer. same in volleyball, same in most of 
them. We’ve inherited in the structure of Australian sport, the federation structure. Whereas we 
should have the unitary structure, and I’ve argued that in my own sport. Everyone would rather 
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be the king of a little shit heap than a shit of the big king running around. They made the change 
and were forced. The fact that Lowy autocratically could say, ‘ok I’m going to put a lot of money 
into this and do it this way’, cracked it open and then you moved to clubs that weren’t ethnic. And 
what I want to ask you, when they established Melbourne Victory, were there any behind the 
scenes a whole group of ethnic clubs that had existed to say we'll support Melbourne victory? 


AH 
No, nothing as organized as that. 


Participant 
Well where did the supporters come from? We’ve seen 30k in the stands? 


AH 

Well that’s the point, they’ve always been there just never been given a reason to believe, apart 
from community clubs that represented them. What you had with the establishment of the A- 
league was two very distinct responses. One was this positive response from everyone alright this 
is our chance to get it going and the flipside was the people from the same community who felt 
alienated or abandoned or had their baby taken away from them went back to the suburbs and 
reinvested themselves in their community club. These are the same people who’ve been following 
the game forever. 


Participant 

Yeah but was it because they said Melbourne Victory was a Melbourne club, geographic in 
Melbourne, right? And so, whoever you’re a soccer supporter, I’m not going to go along with a 
Greek flag etc. 


AH 

That was the contention, because the John O’Neill administration the tag line was “‘it’s football 
but not as you know it”. They called everything before “old soccer” and this was “new football”. 
So, they made this very clear, provocative, polarizing pitch and there were casualties to that and 
we’re only just coming out of that now but you know you’ve got to break a few eggs to make an 
omelet, but the overwhelming response was positive. 


Participant 
Melbourne City was created a few years later, where did it come from, how did it get going in a 
geographic sense, how did it get its supporters? 


AH 

One of its struggles is that it’s never actually defined itself. One of the problems of the A-League’s 
business model is that it’s chased capital rather than a market. If someone’s got a cheque you get 
a team. So, when they got the initial 8-team template to get things going, it was a white-knuckle 
ride to get it going, so the big cities are underrepresented and the 5-year moratorium on expansion 
for the original licenses were coming to a close and Sydney and Melbourne had to happen, and 
so it happened. 


Participant 
You go to Sydney, all those passionate supporters following the Wanderers, where did they come 
from? 


AH 


That’s the heartland of the game, they’ve been there for generations. Following NSL clubs. 
Melita, Marconi, others, or no one, but heaps of football people. 
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Participant 

Overwhelmingly, if you went back and surveyed those people, before the Wanderers turned up, 
they weren’t following Sydney FC. When the Wanderers turned up they said we’re Western 
Sydney ... 


AH 

It did one of two things. Within families, it either made people think well that’s my team or it 
shook the tree and made people think you know what I am actually Sydney FC and I’m sticking 
with them. Other members of the families went the other way. Expansion has taught the league 
all the normal things in sport apply, even in soccer, even in Australia. There’s no need to be 
nervous because it’s the same mechanics. You’ve got to pitch to them, and that’s what football 
has never done really well. That’s where these fans are coming from. There’s a huge 
intergenerational devotion to this game which predates the 1950s immigration period. Easily. 
Gets to the heart of the research, because football was here as soon as any other sport. What it’s 
never had is a systemic champion, by which I mean it never had the toffs of the Sydney private 
school system to say this is the game we’re going to play. It never had the statehood like this is 
the mark of Victorianness to like Aussie rules, that championed that sport. Soccer has only ever 
happened on an ad-hoc basis, largely in migrant communities, because the establishment didn’t 
back it. Goes a little bit deeper. But you fast forward to 1950 and all this cultural embedding, the 
game’s been there but no one’s ever accessed it. But when you start getting it right, this is then 
brining generations of commitment to the game to the fore. They’re lightning rod moments. The 
imagery. It doesn’t start from nothing. This is not like starting the GW Giants in Parramatta and 
expecting a response coz you get none, there’s no seed bed for the game there. Cultural seed bed 
for it. But the truth of soccer, notwithstanding your experience as a youngster in Sale, is that 
outside of cricket and probably more so than cricket, it’s the only sport with a truly national 
seedbed. All over the place. And that’s what we’re starting to see come through now and what 
brought it about What’s accelerated it? I think your point about British television is massive, and 
all those other things. 


Participant 

2 or 3 years ago, even I fell off the chair when they said 93k people turned up at the MCG to see 
Liverpool play a friendly. I don’t know who they played ... 

AH 

... Melbourne Victory 


Participant 

... what?! I didn’t watch the match, so I went back to look, and they were unbelievable scenes. 
Many poms singing You’! Never Walk Alone. We had them here last year, 50k, and the Minister, 
the Treasurer of South Australia, a Tom Koutsantonis, Greek, he’s a passionate Liverpool 
supporter. I have no doubt that he actually helped behind the scenes to get the Liverpool side to 
play at the Adelaide Oval. I have no doubt. When you’re Treasurer you can actually do stuff. And 
that’s how it fucking works. That’s why, all the way through, Aussie rules football is in the end, 
politicians and senior leaders in the community are passionate about it and irrational about it. I 
remember once, I was not a full cabinet minister, but I remember once the cabinet on a Monday 
morning in winter, Keating sitting there, he’d come in a bit late, we’re all waiting for him. What 
did the conversation turn to? An argument amongst the state ministers over the football, Aussie 
rules, NSW and Qld arguing about rugby league and it went round for 10 minutes, fucking umpire, 
cheat and who jobbed who, then Paul comes in who was not a great sporting advocate so we got 
on with things but for 10 minutes in the cabinet room as the meeting started. What was the 
discussion? It was about the side you supported. One day, there will be people sitting in the cabinet 
room will say we got cheated by the referee when Adelaide United got beaten by Victory on 
Sunday, did you see that terrible decision the penalty wasn’t there, the usual stuff. That’s when 
you know that you’ve clicked. When that level of people, or the boardroom of BHP the meeting 
starts or during the tea break someone says you expletive deleted, that rotten Carlton you deserve 
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to be rubbed out you cheat. That’s one of the things when the breakthrough occurs. Even further. 
International soccer, other than the Olympics, the World Cup’s the next biggest sporting event in 
the world in coverage. The other thing that’s going to happen to make it even bigger, the clean 
out of FIFA. The corruption etc. The people who run international sport are corrupt. Morally, 
financially corrupt. Name of sport, title of individual, allegation of degree of impropriety deleted. 
No player in world (sport deleted), no matter how good they were never earned a fraction of what 
he got. The question that’s got to be asked, will FIFA announce how much Sepp Blatter was paid? 
The one thing I would say to the Australian Government and the ASC is funding any sport in 
Australia, you must demand an improvement in the governance of your international body and 
you must demand that all the salaries of the administrative staff, board members down, expenses 
etc. is all publicly declared. It’s across all sports, most international sports. It’s devised because 
well-meaning volunteers organized the international sport back 100 years ago when it was 
amateur. Now the money is sloshing around. And people think I can get my hand in the till and 
no one knows. “No no, we’re registered under Swiss law, what does Australian law mean?” That’s 
how they all claim. “We are registered in Switzerland”. I’ve gotta say, what the Obama 
administration did to FIFA is the biggest tick in the world, because the Americans said “fuck you, 
after what you did and our bid, it wasn’t fair it was corrupt, ok we’re going to send everybody 
and that’s what they’ve done and they’ve got that bloke, what’s his name, Chuck Blazer, they 
went to him and you can imagine the meeting, the Internal Revenue with the FBI “we have now 
believed you haven’t paid all your taxes”. Not knowing that they’ve already tapped his phone. 
They say, “now you have a choice, you agree to help us and you’ll get a reduced sentence if you 
don’t we’ll go to court and you’ll get a jail sentence and they’!l take everything off you”. So, he 
agreed to go to London with the wiretap, talked to everybody, they all recorded it and bang bang. 
And finally, the big change is, the Americans put so much pressure on the Swiss that the Swiss 
government agreed we can extradite, we can go and get information about the bank accounts to 
charge people. That has busted open I hope this old thing, Olympic committees registering in 
Switzerland under the secrecy of Swiss banking law. The Swiss have now been told if you don’t 
change there’ll be other consequences internationally. You can imagine what the Americans can 
do to you, or the G20 or the G12. And they’re all screaming their heads off about across the board 
in sports. When American got knocked off for the World Cup and the corruption, that was the 
biggest mistake FIFA made coz it then sent the Americans and Obama in particular. And I’1l tell 
you the other one who’s cleaning something up, is in China, Xi Jinpeng, said “I’m sick and tired 
of being beaten.” I’ve got this from my Chinese very senior official party of this party, when he 
became President, he said “I’m sick and tired of going to the World Cup qualifiers and being 
beaten by Qatar or Bahrain. What’s going on?” Of course, organized crime was running clubs 
and they were fixing matches. And they weren’t developing. They’d go and buy someone from 
overseas, they weren’t developing. “That’s going to stop” he said, “we’re going to have a good 
league”. And they started to chase down and charge people with corruption, which in China means 
a minimum, if you plead guilty, 15 years, if you plead not guild and found guilty it’s a bullet. 
Suddenly the whole thing’s opening up. And he’s made a big issue. “We’re going to develop 
soccer so we can bid for the World Cup in 2 or 3 cycles and we’re going to be competitive. China 
is going to win the world cup”. That’s his vision. He understands. If you’re in soccer and win the 
World Cup it gives you standing in so many other ways. But if you allow the sport to be run by 
crooks fixing matches and money laundering and goodness knows what well then you’re just 
treated as a joke. 


AH 

Last question if I could. Could this have been achieved, this post Crawford thing, without Lowy? 
You can clear the decks and say you’re going to have new governance, could anyone other than 
Frank Lowy have done this? 


Participant 
The only way it could have been done without Frank Lowy is if the Federal government used its 
power over, had got even tougher publically, and said we’re going to send the investigators in 
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from the tax office from the Australian Federal Police, the state ICACs to investigate people, 
phone tap everybody. 


AH 
That might have cleaned it out, but guaranteed 


Participant 

But the agreement would say you’ve got to have a new structure where there’s a genuine vote of 
the people of the grass roots of the sport to elect a new group. Then you would have got people 
willing to stand for the board who knew that they had a governance structure that meant they 
weren’t being held hostage. That’s the only way, Lowy turning up and saying I’ve got the money 


AH 
... his own money? You’ve said that a couple of times. 


Participant 

Well I presumed his own, well Westfield, he owns it, it’s a listed company but he’s the major 
shareholder and his sons run the company now. He’s got his son up as the new chairman of FFA, 
terrible optics that his son’s the new President. That is not good. I understand why, coz I presume 
his son will make sure that his dad’s legacy is not ruined by crooks, but never the less it still 
means that there’s a problem that the people who love the game, the people who are paying $180 
for their kid in U12’s or something, don’t have a direct say. Coz I trust those people if they got 
the information, they would vote for decent people to run the show. And if you don’t do well in 
4 years’ time they vote you off. Losing an election is always the best control because you’ve got 
to face the punters. And I don’t think that a sport that’s got hundreds of thousands of supporters 
and every one of those registered, and parents and that they should have a say and then you would 
have got a lot of very interested and committed business community, the general community of 
standing, because they love football. Who would have stood and been happy to serve coz they 
knew they weren’t going to be run over by a bunch of sleaze bags from somewhere? 


AH 
What did Lowy bring? Or was he just incidental? 


Participant 

No no, Lowy brought credibility that if one of the richest four people in Australia is ready to put 
his head on the block to try and run this game there must be something in it that’s good. The 
biggest thing he did, using his credibility, which turned out to be a disaster was getting $48 million 
out of the Rudd government for the World Cup bid. When I heard that I was at Parliament, I 
thought bloody hell all that means is that you’re going to spend $42 million bribing people to try 
and beat all the other bribes. Where did all the money go? We all know, it went to whatever you 
want to call it, consultants and goodness knows what else, and we got one vote. And now a lot of 
people are claiming that it was their vote and I see yesterday that Beckenbauer is now under 
Federal investigation ... comments deleted ... once they go through the books at FIFA, name 
deleted the only problem with him is that hell say well I was only doing what everyone else was 
doing for 50 years on the bribery front to win. So I think Lowy added credibility. The fact that 
someone in his position was ready to put his head on the block and clearly, one way or the other, 
provide financial backing, investment etc and bring other people in because it was like a lot of 
people if Lowy rang them up and said “I want you to help”, ‘well I’ve got a business deal with 
Lowy I better not reject him’. That’s true. Absolutely true. David Hill tried but he didn’t have the 
financial clout to scare people. Negus, good media bloke. All had absolutely the right instinct. I 
suspect that if we succeeded, you know when we got beaten by Iran in Melbourne to the 98 world 
cup, I suspect if we’d qualified Hill would have been in a different position to effect further 
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change. Because he would have delivered, after 20 years of waiting. We'd be in the World Cup, 
which is the one thing for the public, that’s what counts, you’re in the top show. 


I have to say, up in Asia, Australia qualifying in soccer, Australia winning the Asian cup, no one 
here would understand what that means in Asia, the recognition. The other day I watched the 
ACL, we won up in Korea, we beat one of the top sides. Now in Australia in Aussie Rules football, 
that’s the equivalent of Whyalla West beating Carlton. You’ve gone to Korea in their home town 
and that club, and you beat them. I bet you there was a big behind the scenes afterwards from the 
Koreans. The chairman of the steelworks would have said “how did this happen?” 


AH 
Apropos of the title of this thing, would you say that football’s now legitimate? 


Participant 
O yes I'd say that. 


AH 
... has this process made it legitimate? 


Participant 

Yes. But I would never say it was illegitimate, I would just say it was badly run. By mugs. People 
for all the wrong reasons and didn’t have the ability etc. It’s always a legitimate sport run by at 
the best people who were stupid and incompetent and no vision and at the worst by crooks. We’ve 
now basically got past that. So you’re now not only legitimate it’s now a big sport and cultural. 


AH 
The cultural legitimacy of it? 


Participant 

I'd have to say people watching British soccer, the quality of that, people understand more of the 
nuances of the game. The offside rule? Get rid of it. What would it do for soccer if they got rid of 
the off side rule. Would you get more goals scored? 


AH 
Off side wasn’t an original law ... 


Participant 
Oh really? 


AH 
No, it was brought in to stop people cheating and hanging around the goal and sneaking on the 
blind side of defenders and defence lines. 


Participant 

In Aussie rules there’s no offside. You man up. Field hockey got rid of off side 15 years ago. I 
said what did it do? I'll tell you what it did. You had to now man up, you couldn’t come out and 
make an offside. You had to say to your back players you’ve got to mark everybody and chase 
them so that there’s no easy ball through. 


AH 

Interesting, because what I would say as an aside, you cannot have an offside rule, but that’s a 
furphy to say offside starts or stops because when you look at the development of Aussie Rules 
they are playing as though offside is a rule and it’s called zoning and flooding. So, you don’t have 
to have an arbitrary rule to impose, so it’s a furphy to think that one rule makes that much 
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difference. Because the way sports evolve, and Aussie rules maybe to its detriment, can’t help but 
take elements ... 


Participant 

40 years ago in Aussie Rules, if you were, if you got the ball in the back pocket, kicked across 
the goal to another player the coach would pull you off. You idiot, you don’t kick across goal, go 
down the ground. Now like soccer, it’s possession. You keep the ball. 

The other thing I’ve often thought, when you design the goal, the size of the goal and the area, 
that was when people were inches shorter and nowhere near as physically fit or as strong. Why 
shouldn’t we make the goal a bit bigger? A bit wider or higher. And the penalty spot, now I think 
it should be further back because everybody is stronger to kick the ball than when they designed 
the rules. 


You know at the edge of the box, there’s a little half circle. What’s that for? 


AH 
To keep everyone equidistant from the actual penalty spot. 


Participant 
Is there a standard size for the pitch? 


AH 
Room to move between listed maximum and minimum lengths and widths. 


Participant 
Is Adelaide’s ground the standard size? 


AH 
It varies but the margins aren’t much and it would comply with official regulations. 


Participant 

So when you go to a big soccer stadium, but if the coach at Barcelona says can we bring it in a 
bit, you can? In Barcelona the biggest tourist attraction, is the Nou Camp. Did you know that? If 
you want to know another reason, the European matches, Barcelona, incredible, just to see how 
they play the game. 


END OF INTERVIEW 
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Appendix F: Sample of coded data collection 


Participant 19 


Weber Theme Legit 
Variable 
T Pers experience N Game was absolutely nowhere. Grew up in Gippsland. Parents were dairy farmers. Father president of local aussie rules club. Family all “football”. Moved to 
Adelaide played for Norwood. 
T Ethnicity N First thing I remember was ethnic riots between Croats and Serbs, watching tv news stories in Gippsland 
T Per experience N They were all bloody mad. No one played soccer at school or in the area where I grew up. “Soccer just didn’t exist”. “They shouldn’t be fighting over that civil 
war here.” 
T Pers Experience N Went to southern NS for a holiday and saw strange rugby posts. “That strange game”. I’d never seen a rugby match. 
T Elite Y I have no doubt if the codes didn’t compete or exist, with all the talent we’ve got we’d be a top 10 nation 
competitive 
T Media N Two things stop this. you haven’t got the “media coverage culturally”. 
T Media ethnics N I’m talking about the 50s and 60s. amateur league very low level. Clubs were Polonia, Juventus etc, the ethnics “They were playing their own thing, but that’s 
50s 60s not really the Australian game”. Because Australia never qualified for the world cup. In the 56 Olympics we put an amateur side in and got beaten by India. No 
one took any notice. Soccer in the Olympics? 
T Ethnics N You'd have to be brave to go to a game 
T British soccer Y I think the big change started when the British soccer was shown on Australian tv. In the 70s, Monday night, Match of the Day 
T Media Y TV started the change even though bloody football Australia was organized by a bunch of incompetent mafia riddled ... 
LR Crowd Y I remember going to an Adelaide City game at Kensington Park, an athletics track which was completely unsuitable for soccer. they got 15k people there. “So 
T you could see, underneath, and it wasn’t just the Italian community, Adelaide City was Juventus, it was a range of ... and the media started covering it.” 

LR NSL Admin N You know the NSL was a mess in those days. The administration structure of soccer in Australia was terrible and the more you heard about it you realised it was 
a bunch of crooks. Self-interest. This sport will go nowhere until they clean up the governance. These people, me included, were like soccer will never challenge 
rugby league or union or Aussie Rules in the south, when people like this are running it. 

LR Governance and N Spoke with the AFL and they said there’s only one sport, football, that’s ever going to make an impact on us and that is soccer but while it’s run by this bunch of 

personalities people it’s not threat. They used to have a lunch informal with the heads of sports but soccer was never invited because they didn’t want to be smeared. 
T Culture N Never permeated into the culture of Australia the way it should have 
T Changing Y People started to realise. I chaired foreign affairs committee of the parliament, I was minister for overseas, I just recognized there’s only one sport, football, that 
culture is you played big football in Australia, you’d get access to places in the world you’d never seen. Places like South America, if we had a good football side and 
Govt were playing South America regularly, that would open up South America economically etc, diplomatically 
International 
exposure 

LR Other countries Y People didn’t connect soccer’s importance. That the people who run, control the running of sport like football usually are extremely important people status wise 
in that country, in politics or business. At the corporate level, all the CEO’s of big companies of the world ... this is what brings sport brings together. Football 
gives you access. 

LR Scoring N Lack of scoring builds the frustration and the culture of tension. Tribalism and the lack of scoring builds. 

T Scoring N Why didn’t we do what the brits did and love soccer? I think it’s partly to do with the nature of the game itself. Then rugby broke into two, the working class etc. 
Labor support “the Labor people in the parliament from Qld and NSW, absolute rugby league’. I couldn’t tell the difference but my colleagues from Qld and NSW they’d throw 
NRL chairs at you, “peasant”. 
T British sports N We took everything else but not soccer. interesting question. I don’t know why. “It’s a bloody good question and I don’t have an answer for it” 
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LR Public letter Y I got thousands of letters and emails complaining about the governance. There was a senate committee that looked into soccer ... 
writing 
Support 
LR $ corruption N Misappropriation of money. Transfer deals etc ... it became a national interest issue. sport was run by sleaze-bag crooks and a shambolic national structure. Self- 
interest. What’s in it for me? what’s in it for my state? 
LR Corruption N In 15 years in the senate, human rights issues and all that stuff and god knows what else I never got as many letters and faxes on any issue than the number I got 
on soccer. 
LR Change Y In the end the thing was too big for the crooks, as I call them, the sleazebags, to stop the inevitable change that people were demanding. 
LR Reform Y Football has got to be reformed. It’s in the national interest. We’ve got to get into Asia 
LR Funding Y My issue was how can you keep pumping tax payer’s money into football when it ends up being run, that it doesn’t go anywhere. I know the Sports Commission 
were very worried. 
C Lowy Y In the end, Frank Lowy turns up and he’s got a squillion dollars and no one cares that he’s ethnic. Hungarian, Czech, Jew? He’s got enough money that no one 
could ignore him. 
C Lowy Y Took complete control and moved to clubs that weren’t ethnic 
T Federal Cabinet Y People’s support for their teams is irrational. At Cabinet meetings the start was always an argument about the ref or the result from the weekend, AFL or NRL. 
Corporates “One day, there will be people sitting in the cabinet room will say we got cheated by the referee when Adelaide United got beaten by Victory on Sunday did you 
see that terrible decision the penalty wasn’t there, the usual stuff, that’s when you know you’ve clicked.” Same in the big boardrooms, that’s when you know 
you’ve broken through. 
Cc Lowy Y Only way other than Lowy is if Federal Govt used all their full powers and sent in ATO and ICAC. 
C Lowy Y Brought credibility. If he’s going to put his head on the block there must be something in it that’s good 
C Previous, Hill N Didn’t have the financial clout to scare people 
etc 
T Culture N I have to say, up there in Asia, Australia winning the Asian Cup, no one here would understand what that means in Asia, the recognition 
T Legit? Y Would never have said it was illegitimate. I would say it was just badly run. By mugs. People for all the wrong reasons. But now we’ve gone past that, a sport 


that is not only legitimate it’s now a big sport and cultural 
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